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PREFACE. 


fl Rees Epistles to the Thessalonians can hardly be said to 
have received at the hands of English scholars the 
attention they deserve, in view not only of their own intrinsic 
interest, but of the place which they occupy in the Sacred 
Canon. They are generally believed to be the earliest of 
St Paul’s extant Epistles, and, if so, are, in all probability, 
the oldest Christian documents of importance that have come 
down to us. Certainly no other of the Pauline writings give 
us a clearer idea of the character of the Apostle’s missionary 
preaching, or present a more living picture of the surroundings 
of the primitive Christian Church. A detailed study of their 
contents is essential, therefore, to a proper understanding of 
the Apostolic Age, and forms the best introduction to the 
more developed interpretation of Christian thought, which we 
are accustomed to describe as Paulinism. 

This must be made the excuse for the length at which 
certain subjects bearing on St Paul’s language and teaching as 
a whole are dealt with in the Introduction, and also for the 
numerous references to recent literature dealing with these 
points, which will be found especially in the foot-notes. Writing 
as I have had to do far from a Library, the difficulty I have 
experienced in keeping abreast of the advances of modern 
scholarship has led me to believe that those similarly situated 
may be glad to be directed to the sources where they are most 
likely to find help. 

The Text adopted for the Commentary is the Greek Text 
of Westcott and Hort which, through the kind permission of 
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Messrs Macmillan and Co., has been reproduced here exactly as 
it stands in the latest authoritative revision. Full note has, 
however, been taken of all variants of importance, and for the 
convenience of students a brief summary has been given of the 
Authorities for the Text in Introduction vil. 

In Introduction vu. there will be found a selected list of 
the more important Commentaries on the Epistles, and of 
various Monographs dealing with special points raised by them. 
My obligations to these are undoubtedly greater than I have 
been able to acknowledge ; but I have not thought it advisable 
to overload my Notes by discussing or quoting the views of 
others, except where this seemed to be really demanded. An 
exception has been made in the case of the rich and terse 
comments of the patristic writers, and such later expositors as 
Calvin and Bengel : and the Latin translations of Beza, Estius, 
and others have been freely cited, wherever they threw light 
on the exact meaning of the original. 

In addition, moreover, to the ordinary sources of help, there 
are two which have been so largely used in the following work 
that they may be specially mentioned. 

The publication within recent years of large collections of 
Inscriptions and Papyri has now made possible a thorough 
re-study of the Pauline language in the light of contemporary 
documents. Upon the general questions that are thereby 
raised, such as the disappearance of much that used to be 
known as ‘ Biblical Greek,’ and the existence or non-existence 
of ‘Semitisms’ in the Greek New Testament, this is not the 
place to enter: they will be found fully stated in the writings 
of such experts as Professors Deissmann and Thumb, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton, and, from a more conservative point of view, 
of the lamented Dr Friedrich Blass. All that we are meanwhile 
concerned with is the light thrown upon St Paul's letters by 
the constant occurrence in them of words and phrases, which 
are now proved to have formed part of the common stock of 
the Apostle’s own time, even when it is equally clear that their 
meaning has been deepened and enriched in his hands, partly 
through the influence of the Greek Old Testament, and partly 
through the power of his own Christian consciousness. 

Much work has still to be done before the full extent of the 
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new lexical discoveries can be properly estimated; but the 
citations in the following pages may at least serve to draw 
increased attention to the richness of the field that is being 
gradually opened up before the New Testament student. A full 
list of the collections made use of with the names of their 
distinguished editors will be found in Index 1. 1 (a) and (0). 

In the second place, as regards St Paul’s thought, or, more 
exactly, the form in which his thought often clothes itself, we 
are again enabled to judge how largely he was a man of his 
own time, through the convenient editions of later Jewish 
literature, which we owe to the labours of the contributors 
to Kautzsch’s Apokryphen and Pseudepigraphen of the Old 
Testament in Germany, and of Dr R. H. Charles in England. 
There may be a tendency perhaps in certain quarters to over- 
estimate this dependence, and to lose sight of the far more 
significant extent to which the Apostle was influenced by the 
canonical books of the Greek Old Testament. At the same 
time, more particularly in writings so largely eschatological in 
their character as our two Epistles, it is a constant source of 
interest to trace the parallels that exist between them and 
contemporary apocalyptic literature. A list of citations, with 
the titles of the editions that have been used, is given in 
Index 11. 2. 

Io a work which has ventured to intrude upon so much 
new and debateable ground, I can hardly hope not to have 
fallen into many errors both of judgment and of fact, and that 
these are not more numerous is due only to the generous help 
of many well-known scholars. I desire to thank in particular 
my friends Dr J. H. Moulton of Didsbury College, Manchester, 
and Mr J. H. A. Hart of St John’s College, Cambridge, who, 
amidst their own engrossing duties, have found time to read 
the proofs, and have favoured me with many valuable criticisms 
and suggestions, and Dr A. Souter of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
who has ungrudgingly placed at my disposal his knowledge and 
experience, more particularly in connexion with the textual and 
critical portions of the work. Nor can I forget the unfailing 
courtesy and attention of the officials of the Cambridge 
University Press, and the skill of their compositors and 
readers. 
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It is not easy to part with the work, which has been 
an almost constant companion for a number of years: and I 
never was more conscious of its shortcomings than now, on the 
eve of publication. I can only hope that, in spite of these, it 
may awaken in others a little of the interest it has been to 
myself, and may prove a small contribution to the better 
understanding of Epistles which let us so fully into the heart 
of the great Apostle, and whose message, notwithstanding the 
strange forms in which it is sometimes cast, is still fraught 
with such deep significance for the Church of to-day. 


G. M. 
CaputH MaAnss, 
PERTHSHIRE. 
January, 1908. 
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THE following list of abbreviations applies for the most part 
to lexical and grammatical works, and to periodical publications; 
but the full titles of a few other books have been added for 
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Index II. 2. 
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2 Thess. 1. 1. 
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THE CITY OF THESSALONICA? 


Sof pe, Opyixins ocxvdAndpdpe, @ecoadovixn, 


PaTyp y maons méeupe Maxndovins. 


Antipater of Thessalonica 
(time of Augustus). 


Thessalonica was built close to the site of the ancient as a 
ation oO. 


town of Therma or Therme, so named from the hot mineral Thegsa- 
springs which still exist in the vicinity, and at the head of the ic. 


Gulf called after it the Thermaic Gulf? 


Accounts differ as to 


the origin of the new city, but, according to the most probable 
story, it was founded by Cassander, the son-in-law of Philip of 
Macedon, about the year 315 B.C. and was called by him 
Thessalonica in honour of his wife, the step-sister of Alex- 


ander the Great’. 


1 The principal authority for the 
history of Thessalonica is Tafel’s His- 
toria Thessalonicae (Tiibing., 1835), 
afterwards prefixed as Prolegomena to 
his elaborate monograph De Thessa- 
lonica ejusque agro. Dissertatio geo- 
graphica (Berol., 1839). Accounts of 
the geography and antiquities of the 
region are to be found in Cousinéry 
Voyage dans la Macédoine i. p. 23 ff. 
(Paris, 1831), Leake Travels in North- 
ern Greece iii. p. 235 ff. (1835), Heuzey 
et Daumet Mission Archéologique de 
Macédoine (Paris, 1876), and Duchesne 


Its earliest inhabitants were drawn not 


et Bayet Mémoire sur une Mission au 
Mont Athos (Paris, 1876). See also 
Lightfoot Biblical Essays p. 253 ff., 
and the artt. ‘Thessalonica’ in the 
Encycl. Bibl. and in Hastings’ D.B. 
The present appearance and condition 
of the town are graphically described 
by G. F. Abbott in The Tale of a Faur 
in Macedonia (1903). 

? Herod. vii. 121 Odpuy 6é 7H ev TO 
Seppalw Kddr@ olkynuévy, dw js kal 6 
KéAmos oros Thy érwvupulyy exer. 

® Strabo 330 4 mpérepov Odpun é- 
Kadetro. xtlopa 6 éotiv Kacodvdpov, 


Thessa- 
lonica 
under 
Roman 
rule, 
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only from Therme, but from several of the neighbouring cities 
on the shores of the Gulf!, and there is ample evidence that it 
soon rose to be a place of very considerable importance. It 
owed this in large measure to the natural advantages of its 
situation, commanding, as it did, on the landward side the 
rich plain of the Strymon, on which there also converged the 
three plains, watered respectively by the Axias, the Lydias, and 
the Haliacmon, and being furnished towards the sea with a 
good natural harbour. 

When, accordingly, in 168 B.c. Macedonia was conquered 
by the Romans, and divided into four districts, Thessalonica, 
‘celeberrima urbs, was made the capital of Macedonia Secunda’. 
And when, a few years later, 146 B.C., the different districts 
were united into a single province, it became virtually the 
capital of the whole. 

Under Roman rule the prosperity of the city continued to 
advance rapidly. Its situation on the great Via Hgnatia’, 
about midway between Dyrrachium on the Adriatic and the 
river Hebrus in Thrace, brought it into such direct contact 
with the stream of traffic that was continually passing along 
that busy highway between Rome and her Eastern depend- 
encies, that Cicero can speak of its inhabitants as ‘placed in 
the lap of the Empire*’; and it was here that he himself sought 
refuge in the quaestor’s house during his exile®, 

On the outbreak of the First Civil War (49 B.c.), Thessa- 
lonica was the head-quarters of the Pompeian party’, but 
during the Second was found on the side of Octavius and 
Antonius’, and, when their cause triumphed, was declared by 


way of reward a free city®. 


és él To dvéuate TAS EavTod yuvarkds, 
mados 6é Pidlrmrov tod ’Apuvriov, 
avopnacey. The new title (under the 
form @erradovlky) is first found in 
Polyb. xxiii. 4. 4, 11. 2 &c. Other 
accounts of the foundation of the city 
will be found in Tafel p. v. 

1 Strabo le., Plin. N.H. iv. 17. 

2 Liv. xlv. 29, 30. 

3 See Tafel Via militaris Roman- 
orum Egnatia (Tiibing. 1842). 

+ «Thessalonicenses positi in gremio 


The consequence was that, unlike 


imperii nostri’ (de prov. Consul. 2). 

5 Pro Planc. 41. 

© Dion Cass. xli. 18. 

7 Plut. Brut. 46, Appian Bell. Civ. 
iv. 118. 

8 «Thessalonica liberae condicionis’ 
(Plin. N.H. iv. 17). Coins have been 
discovered with the inscription Oecca- 
Aovixewy  eevOepras (-pia), which 
probably refers to this fact (Tafel 
p. xxviii f.). 
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its neighbour Philippi, which was a Roman colony, Thessa- 
lonica remained an essentially Greek city, having the right to 
summon its own assembly?, and being ruled by its own magis- 
trates, who, according to the account in Acts, were known by 
the somewhat unusual title of politarchs?, This fact, formerly 
urged against St Luke’s accuracy, has in recent years been 
triumphantly vindicated by the discovery of various inscriptions 
in which it reappears’. 

Other proofs of the flourishing state of Thessalonica are at the 
afforded by Strabo who, writing about a quarter of a century area 
before St Paul’s visit, describes it as the most populous of the Christian 
Macedonian cities of his time, a description that is confirmed a ’ 
century later by Lucian‘, 

Of St Paul’s connexion with Thessalonica, and the circum- 
stances attending the introduction of Christianity into it, we 
shall have occasion to speak later. Meanwhile it may be well 
to summarize briefly the story of the city’s fortunes down to 
the present time. 

About the middle of the third century it was erected into a in the 
colony, and, according to Duchesne, it probably received about oa a 
the same time the title of metropolis of Macedonia®. Before centuries, 


1 Ac. xvii. 5 rév Sjuoy (cf. xix. 30, 
33, of Ephesus). As throwing further 
light on the political constitution of 
Thessalonica, an interesting inscrip- 
tion, belonging to 143 4.D., may be 
recalled, where mention is made not 
only of its politarchs (see below), but 
of the decrees passed bro rjs kpario[rns 
Bovn}ijs kal rot dyjuou (Duchesne p. 10). 

2 Ac. xvii. 6. 

3 The most important of these, 
which was found on a Roman Arch 
(since demolished), is now preserved 
in the British Museum. It is repro- 
duced, with a history of the various 
transcriptions that have from time to 
time appeared, by Prof. E. DeWitt 
Burton in an important art. on ‘The 
Politarchs’ in the Amer. Journ. of 
Theol. ii. (1898), p. 598. (summarized 
in Hastings’ D.B. under ‘Rulers of the 
City’). From this art. it would appear 


that the number of politarchs in 
Thessalonica in N.T. times was either 
five or six, and further that the office 
was by no means confined to Thessa- 
lonica, as 1s sometimes erroneously 
assumed. To Burton’s evidence we 
can now add the occurrence of the 
title on an Egyptian papyrus-letter 
from Oxyrhynchus, belonging to the 
beginning of the first century, where 
the writer claims that his correspon- 
dent had made some promise through 
the ‘politarch’ Theophilus (P.Oxy. 
745, 4 oskal brécyou 6a Tod Todd pou 
Geogldov). 

4 Strabo 323 Oeccadouxelas, Maxe- 
Sovixfs wédews, } viv udduora TOV GAXwY 
evavdpe?, Luc. Asin. aur. 46 médews rev 
év Maxedovla rijs weylarns OecoaNovikys. 

5 The title occurs as early as Strabo 
330 7 6¢ untpdroXs ris viv Maxedovlas 
éorl, but, in view of the fact that both 


in the 
Middle 
Ages, 
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the foundation of Constantinople, it seems even to have been 
thought of as the possible capital of the world’. 

Its patron-saint Demetrius was martyred about 304 A.D.’, 
and towards the close of the same century (389 A.D.) Thessalonica 
again received unhappy prominence through the ruthless mas- 
sacre of at least seven thousand of its inhabitants by the order 
of the Emperor Theodosius, an act for which he was refused 
absolution by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, until, after the lapse 
of eight months, he performed the most abject penance. 

In the following century Theodoret describes Thessalonica 
as ‘the greatest and most populous’ city of the district*, and 
the place which it gradually acquired in the history of the 
Church is shown by the fact that Cameniata in the tenth 
century bestows upon it, as its special right, the proud title 
of ‘the orthodox city” a designation it continued to deserve 
throughout the Middle Ages, when, according to its historian 
Tafel, it proved itself ‘fax quaedam humanitatis ... fideique 
Christianae promotrix®, 

Amongst its great names during this period none was more 
illustrious than that of Eustathius, who was not only the 
foremost scholar of his age, but, as archbishop of Thessalonica 
from 1175 to c. 1192, proved himself ‘a man of political sight, 
and a bold and far-seeing reformer‘, 

Meanwhile the outward fortunes of the city were very varied, 


contemporary and later inscriptions censi § 3 év 6€ rovro mp&rov Kal ldcaltarov 


speak of Thessalonica simply as méXs, 
Duchesne (p. 14 f.) thinks that Strabo’s 
words, if not the gloss of a copyist, 
are best understood figuratively: ef. 
Jacobs dnth. Gr. ii. p. 152, no. 428 
(time of Augustus) Oecoadovixy, uarnp 
n waons...Maxndovins. 

1 ‘Before the foundation of Constan- 
tinople, Thessalonica is mentioned by 
Cedrenus (p. 283), and Sardica by 
Zonaras, as the intended capital’ 
(Gibbon Decline and Fall ¢. xvii.). 

2 The splendid church erected in his 
honour is now a Turkish mosque. 

3 Theodoret H.E. v. 17 Occcadovikn 
mons oti peylorn kal modvavOpwrros. 

4 Cameniata De excidio Thessaloni- 


Stedelxvuto, Td dpOddorov adray Kai elvac 
kal dvoudgecdar Kal TovTw uaddov nrep 
tots dos ceuvivecOar, According to 
Tafel (p. xlvi), the name is due to the 
city’s obstinate defence of image-wor- 
ship against the iconoclastic Emperors 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays p. 268 f.) pre- 
fers to connect it with the stalwart 
resistance which Thessalonica offered 
to successive Gothic and Slavonic in- 
vasions, and to its active efforts for 
the conversion of the invaders. 

5 Praef. p. 3. 

6 J. EK. Sandys Hist. 
Scholarship? p. 421. 


of Class, 
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but finally, after being plundered by the Saracens in 904, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Normans and Tancred in 1185, and 
being placed under the protection of the Venetian Republic in 
1422, it was taken by the Turks under Amurath II. in 1430, 
and has remained ever since in their possession. 

At the present time under the popular name of Saloniki or 
(Turkish) Selanik!, it is the second city in European Turkey, 
and carries on a large and flourishing trade. A recent traveller, 
after a careful examination of the statistics on the spot, esti- 
mated the number of its inhabitants a few years ago at 
150,000, of whom he considered that no fewer than 90,000 were 
Jews’, These Jews are not, however, to be thought of as the 
direct descendants of the Jews of St Paul’s day, but are 
Spanish Jews whose ancestors found refuge here when the Jews 
were expelled from Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella. They 
still speak a kind of Spanish ‘much damaged by wear and tear, 
and picturesquely patched up with Turkish and other foreign 
elements’, and occupy a distinct mahallah or quarter of the city. 
Their importance is shown by the fact that they possess about 
thirty synagogues, as compared with about an equal number of 
Turkish mosques and twelve Christian churches, while a large 
part of the trade of the city is in their hands. 

The Greek influence on the town, however, notwithstanding 
the comparatively small number of Greek inhabitants, is still 
predominant, so that ‘on the whole, Salonica may be said still 
to be what it has been for more than twenty centuries— 


a centre of Hellenic influence 


1 The old name of Ocecoadovixn is 
still used by all Greeks of any educa- 
tion. In the heading of letters this is 
often abbreviated into O/vixy. 

2 Abbott p. r9f. These figures are 
very considerably higher than the 
usual official returns, but, in a com- 
munication to the present writer, Mr 
Abbott states that in dealing with 


and civilisation *’ 


Turkish statistics two things must be 
kept in mind: first, that the Jews, who 
have no political ambitions, endeavour 
to minimize their numbers in order to 
avoid taxation; secondly, that the 
Christians often exaggerate theirs for 
political reasons, 

3 Abbott p. 20. 

+ Ibid. p. 21. 
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ST PAUL AND THE THESSALONIAN CHURCH. 


Airov yap adxet Oecoadovixn tov Tlathov exew THs evoeBeias 
diddoKadroy, Td oKedos THs ekoyys...€v avTH paddov tov Tis 
Geoyvwoias omdpov KaréBade, Kai rodvxovy azodidorGa Tov Tis 
Tictews KapTov OvecTovoace. 


Cameniata De excidio Thessalonicenst § 3. 

‘It is this close combination of cosmopolitan Judaism 
with cosmopolitan Hellenism which afforded the new religion 
its non-local, non-parochial hot-beds, and fitted it (humanly 
speaking) for the acceptance of the world.’ 

J. P. Mahaffy The Stlver Age of the Greek World 
(1906) p. 317. 


1. It was during what is generally known as his Second 
Missionary Journey that St Paul first visited Thessalonica, 
and founded the Christian Church there. Obliged to leave 
Philippi, the Apostle along with Silas and, in all probability, 
Timothy, turned his face towards the South, and, following 
the line of the Great Eonatian Road which here runs through 
scenery of great natural beauty!, pushed on steadily over the 
hundred miles that separated Philippi from Thessalonica’. 
In the latter busy seaport with its varied population and 
strenuous life St Paul would find just such a scene of work 
as he most desired. At once along with his companions he 
entered on an active mission amongst the Jews of the place, 
frequenting the Synagogue on three successive Sabbath days 
(éri caBBata tpia, Ac. xvii. 2) and reasoning in friendly 
intercourse (dveAéEato) with the assembled worshippers’. 

1 Renan St Paul (1869) p. 1548. the Apostle’s successive resting-places 

°* According tothe AntonineItincrary, for the night. But, as the ordinary 
the actual distances were from Philippi rate for travellers on foot did not 
to Amphipolis thirty-three miles, from exceed sixteen to twenty Roman miles 
Amphipolis to Apollonia thirty miles, a day (Ramsay in Hastings’ D.B. v. 
and from Apollonia to Thessalonica p. 386), the whole journey probably 
thirty-seven miles, andin consequence occupied from five to six days. 


it has been conjectured that Amphi- > Amongst the inscriptions found at 
polis and Apollonia (Ac. xvii. 1)formed Thessalonica is a fragment of uncertain 
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In doing so, as was natural with such an audience, the 
Apostle found a common starting-point in the Jewish Scriptures, 
expounding and quoting them to prove (d:avotywy Kat mapa- 
TtOéuevos) that the Christ, for whom the Jews had been taught 
to look, ought to suffer and to rise again from the dead, and 
then passing on to show that these things were indeed ful- 
filled in the historical Jesus whom he had now come to 
proclaim (v. 3). Nor was this all, but, to judge from the nature 
of the charge afterwards brought against the missionaries 
(‘saying that there is another King, Jesus’ v. 7), special stress 
would seem to have been laid on the doctrine of the Kingdom 
which had played so large a part in the teaching of Jesus 
Himself, and above all, as we see clearly from the two Epistles 
afterwards addressed to the Thessalonian Church, upon its 
speedy and final establishment by the glorious return of its 
now exalted and heavenly King. 

So far as the Jews were concerned, the immediate effect 
of this preaching was small, but, in addition to the ‘some’ of 
them who were persuaded, the historian of the Acts mentions 
other two classes who ‘consorted’ with the Apostles, or more 
exactly ‘were allotted’ to them by Divine favour (mpoce- 
KrAnpoOncav), namely, ‘of the devout Greeks a great multitude, 
and of the chief women not a few’ (v. 4). Both these. classes 
were of Gentile birth’. And this in itself prepares us for 
the further fact, not referred to in Acts, but amply attested 
by the contents of St Paul’s own Epistles, that, on the com- 
parative failure of this Jewish mission, the Apostles turned 
directly to the Gentile inhabitants of the town, and prosecuted 
their teaching amongst them with a far larger degree of success 
(cf. I. i. 9, ii. 14)% 


date, but as late as imperial times, 
which reads ‘TOPHEBP ow)aywyh 
‘Efplalwy], see J.H.S. xviii. (1898), 
P. 333+ 

1 Dr Hort indeed thinks that the 
‘chief women’ were probably the 
Jewish wives of heathen men of dis- 
tinction as in Ac. xili. 50 (Jud. 
Christianity p. 89), but on that oc- 
casion the women were found ranked 
against the Apostles, and in the present 


é 


instance it is more natural to think of 
them as of Macedonian extraction 
(cf. Knowling E.G.T. ad loc.). For 
the important part played by women 
in Macedonia see Lightfoot Philip- 
pians? p, 55 f., Ramsay St Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen p. 
227. 

2 The Lukan and Pauline accounts 
would be brought into closer harmony 
if in Ac. xvii. 4 we could adopt Ram- 


Attack 
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How long St Paul continued his work amongst the Gentiles 
in Thessalonica we can only conjecture, but there are various 
particulars that indicate that it may well have extended over 
several months. Thus, apart from the two separate occasions 
on which he received help from Philippi (Phil. iv. 15 f.), a 
fact in itself pointing to a considerable lapse of time, the 
Apostle evidently found it worth his while to settle down for a 
time to his ordinary trade, and thereby secure the opportunity 
not only of instructing his converts as a whole in the main 
Christian truths (I. i. 9g f.), but of dealing directly and person- 
ally with them (I. it. 7, 11; see further p. xlv). There is also 
evidence of a certain amount of organization in the newly- 
formed community either immediately previous to or after the 
missionaries’ departure (I. v. 12 ff.). Nor is it without signifi- 
cance as showing how widely St Paul had succeeded in making 
his presence and influence felt outside the circle of his own 
immediate followers that ‘the city, evidently ‘all the city’ 
(A.V.), though there is no warrant for ‘all’ in the original, 
was set in an uproar by the attack made against him (v. 5). 

The primary instigators of this attack were the Jews who, 
moved by jealousy of the success attending St Paul’s preaching, 
but unable of themselves to thwart it, enlisted on their side 
‘certain vile fellows of the rabble,’ the lazzaront of the market- 
place, who must have been very numerous in such a city as 
Thessalonica, and with their aid assaulted the house of Jason, 
in which apparently the Apostles were lodging. It had been 
their intention to bring them before that assembly of the 
people which, in virtue of their libera condicio (see p. xxii n°), 
the Thessalonians were privileged to hold. But means had 
been found for the Apostles’ escape, and the mob had to 
content themselves with wreaking their vengeance on Jason 
and certain others of the brethren by bringing them before the 
politarchs, or city-magistrates, on the charge of being revolu- 
tionaries—‘ these that have turned the world upside down’ 
(v. 6)—and more particularly of acting ‘ contrary to the decrees 
of Caesar, saying that there is another King, Jesus’ (v. 7). 
say’s emendation of the text, resulting — odv (St Paul p. 235); but the reading 


from a comparison of A with D, roddol is wanting in ms. authority, nor is it 
Tov ceBouevww kal ‘Eh\nvwy mdnO0s required on internal grounds. 
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The charge was cleverly planned, and in itself clearly betrays 
the Jewish prompting which, as we have just seen, underlay 
the whole riot, for only Jews thought of the Messiah as King, 
and could thus have accused the Apostles of proclaiming Jesus 
as ‘another’ King. At the same time no charge was more 
likely to arouse the hostility of the Greek magistrates’. As in 
the case of Pilate, when a similar accusation was laid before 
him against the Lord Himself (Lk. xxiii. 2, Jo. xix. 12, 15), 
the politarchs would be very sensitive to any appearance of 
tolerating treason against the honour of the Emperor, and it 
says much for their desire to administer justice impartially that 
they contented themselves with requiring that ‘security,’ 
probably in the form of a pecuniary surety or bond, should be 
taken from Jason and the others that the peace of the city 
should not be further disturbed* Moderate, however, though 
this decision was’, it made it impossible for St Paul to remain 
in Thessalonica without the risk of involving his friends in 
serious troubles, and possibly of arousing active official oppo- 
sition to his whole work, and accordingly along with Silas he 
departed by night for the important city of Beroea*, whither he 
was followed soon after by Timothy. 


2. The missionaries’ reception there was even more en-2. De- 
couraging than at Thessalonica. No longer ‘some’ but ‘many’ PUM 


of the Jews believed, and along with them ‘of the Greek women salonica. 
of honourable estate, and of men, not a few’ (v. 12). But the pore: 
work was not long allowed to go on in peace. The bitter 
malice of the Thessalonian Jews followed St Paul here, and 
so successful were they in again ‘stirring up and troubling 
the multitudes’ that the brethren sent for the Apostle to go 


1 ‘Nec Caesaribus honor’ is one of 
the complaints of Tacitus against the 
Jews (Hist. v.5). And Just. M. Apol. 
1. 11 (Otto) proves how necessary the 
first Christians found it to show that 
by ‘kingdom’ they understood nothing 
‘human’ (ove els 7d vdv ras édmldas 
exouer). 

2 Ac. xvii. 9. The phrase \auBdvew 
7d tkavév, which Blass (Acta Aposto- 
lorum p. 187) traces to Latin influence 
satisdare, satis accipere, can now be 


illustrated from the inscriptions, e.g. 
O.G.IS. 484, 50 (ii./A.D.) 7d txav[dv 
mpo Kplojews daluBdverOa, 629, Ior 
(ii./a.D.) of[ros 7]d ixavdy NapBavérw. 

3 Ramsay describes it as ‘the mildest 
that was prudent in the circumstances’ 
(St Paul p. 230). 

4 In an inscription discovered at 
Beroea belonging to ii./a.p., the city 
is described as 7 ceuvordry pytpdmods 
THs Maxedovias xal dis vewkxdpos Bépoa 
(Rev. d. Etudes grecques xv. p. 142). 
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‘as far as to the sea, where, probably at Dium, some of them 
embarked along with him for Athens (v. 14 f). 

3. Meanwhile Silas and Timothy remained behind at 
Beroea, perhaps to prosecute the newly started work, possibly 
also to know when it would be safe for St Paul to return to 
Thessalonica, but in any case with instructions to rejoin him as 
quickly as possible. If we had only the account in Acts to 
guide us, we might imagine that they were not able to ac- 
complish this until St Paul reached Corinth (ef. Ac. xvii. 5). 
But again the historical narrative requires to be supplemented 
by the Apostle’s own Epistle. For the mention of the despatch 
of Timothy on a special mission to Thessalonica while St Paul 
was still at Athens shows us that he at least had previously 
rejoined the Apostle there (I. iii. 1 f.); and if so, it is probable 
that Silas had also done the same in accordance with the 
urgent message already sent to both (Ac. xvi. 15). And if we 
can think of the despatch of Silas himself shortly afterwards on 
a similar errand, perhaps to Philippi, with which at the time 
St Paul was in communication (Phil. iv. 15), we can under- 
stand, in accordance with the definite statements of Ac. xvili. 5, 
how on the conclusion of their respective missions the two 
messengers ‘came down from Macedonia’ to St Paul at Corinth, 
to which city he had gone on alone from Athens!. 

The report which Timothy brought back from Thessalonica, 
supplemented possibly by a letter from the Thessalonians 
themselves addressed to St Paul’, was evidently in the main 
highly satisfactory. The Thessalonians, to judge from the 
Epistle afterwards addressed to them, which is our only defi- 
nite source of information, had proved themselves worthy 
of their ‘election’ not only in the manner in which they them- 
selves had received the Gospel, but in the ‘ensample’ they 


1 Cf. Paley Hor. Puul, c. ix. 4. It  phatic caradecpOnva ‘left behind’ of 


is of course possible that St Paul only 
sent instructions from Athens to 
Timothy and Silas while still at 
Beroea to proceed thence on their 
respective missions, and consequently 
that it was actually first at Corinth 
that they rejoined him. But the ex- 
planation given above seems more 
natural, especially in view of the em- 


I. iii. 1, suggesting the immediately ° 
previous presence of his companions. 
with the writer (see note ad loc.). 

* For an interesting attempt to re- 
construct this letter see Rendel Harris 
‘A Study in Letter-writing, Exp. v. 
vill. p. 161 ff., and ef. Add. Note A, 
‘St Paul as a Letter-Writer, p. 126. 
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had subsequently set to believers throughout Macedonia and 
Achaia (I. i. 4 ff.). At the same time they were exposed to 
certain dangers requiring immediate attention if they were 
indeed to prove a ‘crown of glorying’ at the Parousia of the 
Lord Jesus (I. 11. 19). 

4. Thus it would appear that no sooner had St Paul and reas 
his companions left Thessalonica than suspicions had begun to leading 
be cast upon the whole course of their Apostolic ministry, with ae of 
the obvious intention of diverting the Thessalonian believers 1 Thessa- 
from their allegiance. Nowhere are we expressly told who were pu2us 
the authors of these insinuations. And in consequence many tions 


have referred them to the heathen population of Thessalonica? eae 
who would naturally resent bitterly the defection of their fellow- 5 Pau! 
countrymen from the old standards of faith and morals. But if 
so,it hardly seems ‘ikely that their opposition would have taken 
this particular form, or, even supposing it had, that it would 
have had much effect upon the Christian converts. These 'ast 
could not but know that their fellow-countrymen’s zeal against 
the Apostles was dictated not only by prejudice, but by 
ignorance of the facts of the case, and they would hardly allow 
themselves to be led astray by those who had never put them- 
selves in the way of discovering what was the real character and 
teaching of the men they were so eager to traduce. 

If, however, the attacks came from a Jewish source, the case by the 
would be very different. The Thessalonian Jews would be able 2° 


inhabit- 
to claim that in virtue of their own past history, and the ae of 


‘oracles’ that had been committed to their fathers, they were in tal neg 
a better position to decide than any newly admitted Gentile 
converts could possibly be, what was the true relation of the 
Apostles’ teaching to the whole course of that Divine revela- 
tion, of which it claimed to be the natural and necessary 
fulfilment. We must not indeed suppose that their attacks 
assumed the definite form which St Paul had afterwards to 
face in connexion with his Judaistic opponents in Galatia and 
elsewhere. Of this there is as yet no trace in the Epistles 
before us. On the other hand we can easily understand how 
1 So e.g. Clemen, Paulus (1904) ii. Tr. p. 58 ‘The new converts were 


p. 181 f. threatened, not by a false Gospel, but 
* Jitlicher Introd. to the N.T. Eng. _ by rabid hatred of any Gospel.’ 
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ready the Jewish inhabitants of Thessalonica would be by open 
assertion and covert hint to throw discredit on the Apostile’s 
character and credentials with the object of undermining as 
far as possible the effect of his work? 

It is this latter consideration indeed, which alone enables 
us to understand the large place which St Paul devotes to 
this subject in his Epistle. It may seem strange at first sight 
that he should have thought it worth while to defend himself 
and his companions from attacks coming from a source so 
manifestly inspired by unworthy motives. But the Apostle 
could not but recognize that much more than his own personal 
honour was at stake. The whole future of the Gospel at 
Thessalonica would be endangered, if these ‘perverse and 
wicked men’ (II. iii. 2) were allowed to get their way. And 
therefore it was that he found it necessary for the Word’s sake, 
if not for his own, that they should not only be answered, but 
repudiated and condemned in the most emphatic manner 
(I. i. 15 f). 

Nor was this the only point on which Timothy’s report 
caused St Paul grave concern. The persecution, which the 
Apostle had foretold as the lot of Christ’s people everywhere, 
had evidently fallen in full measure on the young Thessalonian 
community (I. iii. 3 ff). And though as yet there were no 
signs of active backsliding, but rather the contrary, St Paul 
dreaded that such a state of things might not continue, 
and that his converts might suffer themselves to be ‘lured 
away’ (v. 3) from that standing fast in the Lord (v. 8), through 
which alone they could hope to obtain full and complete 
salvation at the Lord’s appearing (v. 13, cf v. 9). The ex- 
hortation of a father therefore (ii. 11) was required, as well 
as the tender dealing of a mother (i. 7), and this all the more 
in view of certain other matters of a more directly practical 
kind, on which Timothy had evidently represented the Thessa- 
lonians as requiring further guidance. 


1 Cf. B. Weiss ‘The Present Status a paper in which there are many sug- 
of the Inquiry concerning the Genuine- _ gestive remarks regarding the Epistles 
ness of the Pauline Epistles’ in Amer. before us. 

Journ. of Theol. i. (1897) p. 332 f.— 
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These concerned in the first place their moral conduct, Their 
Christian believers though they were, the Thessalonians had nes 
not yet learned the completeness of the severance which their 
new faith demanded from various habits and practices they had 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as ‘indifferent,’ nor the 
necessity of a quiet, orderly continuance in the work and 
relationships of their daily life, notwithstanding the speedy 
coming of their Lord for which they had been taught to look 
(iv. I—12). 

And then as regards that coming itself, there were at least and __ 

: : : : : ; doctrinal 
two points on which the Apostle’s previous instruction required aii. 
to be supplemented. culties, 

In the first place the Thessalonians had to be reassured 
on a question which was giving them grave concern, and on 
which apparently they had definitely asked St Paul’s opinion. 
What of those of their number who were falling asleep while 
as yet Christ had not come? Would they in consequence 
be shut out from the glory by which His coming would be 
attended'? By no means, so the Apostle hastened to comfort 
them, in one of the few pictorial representations of the Last 
Things that occur in his writings; they would rather be the 
first to share in that glory. For not till the ‘dead in Christ’ 
had risen, would the living be caught up along with them 
to meet the descending Lord in the air (iv. 13—18). 

In the second place, as regarded the time of that coming, 
which to the Thessalonians in their eager love for Christ might 
seem to be unaccountably delayed, St Paul recalled what they 
ought never to have forgotten, that the Day of the Lord would 
come as a surprise, and that in consequence their present duty 
was not to be over-anxious on a point regarding which no 
certain knowledge was possible, but rather to watch and be 
sober, putting on the triple armour of faith and love and 
hope—a hope grounded on God’s gracious purposes towards 
them, and on the redemptive work of Christ through which 


1 The same problem meets us in  dixit ad me: coronae adsimilabo iudi- 
4 Ezra v. 41 f. (ed. Bensly): ‘Et dixi: cium meum; sicut non nouissimorum 
sed ecce, domine, tu praees his qui in tarditas, sic nec priorum uelocitas.’ 
fine sunt, et quid facient qui ante nos _ See further note ad I. iv. 15. 
sunt aut nos aut hi qui post nos? Et 
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alone the fulfilment of these purposes had been rendered 
possible (v. I—II). 

Nor was this all, but as appears from the closing section 
of the Epistle, St Paul had evidently also been informed of 
certain difficulties that had arisen in the internal discipline 
of the young community, and in consequence seized the oppor- 
tunity of reinforcing the authority of those who had been placed 
in positions of trust, and of laying down certain general rules of 
holy living, by means of which the well-being of the whole 
community might be secured, and its members be ‘preserved 
entire, without blame’ at the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(v. 12—23). 

Such then would seem to have been the circumstances 
which led up to the writing of this Epistle, and the manner 
in which St Paul met them. Nothing indeed can be clearer 
from the Epistle itself than how much the Apostle regretted 
having to fall back upon this method of communicating with 
his beloved converts. Gladly would he rather have revisited 
them in person, and indeed, as he expressly tells them, on two 
occasions he had actually made the attempt, but in vain— 
‘Satan hindered us’ (ii, 18). No other course then remained 
open for him but to have resort to a letter, a means of 
conveying religious truth which he had made peculiarly his 
own}, and of which he had doubtless frequently availed himself 
before in communicating with the Churches he had founded? 

It is noteworthy too, how closely on the present occasion 
St Paul associated Silas and Timothy with himself in the 
writing of the Epistle. For not only do their names occur 
along with his own in the Address in accordance with a 
favourite and characteristic practice*, but the first person plural 


1 See further Add. Note A, ‘St Paul 
as a Letter- Writer.’ 

2 Note the emphatic év rdoy émisto\g 
in II. iii. 17, which naturally implies 
more than a single precursor (San- 
day Inspiration p. 336), and ‘On 
the Probability that many of St Paul’s 
Epistles have been lost’ see Jowett 
The Epistles of St Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians® &c. (1859) i. p. 195 ff. On the 


other hand I. v. 27, II, ii. rs, iii. 17 f. 
have been taken as implying that the 
habit of sending important Epistles 
was new (Weiss Introd. to the N.T., 
Eng. Tr. i. p. 204; ef. von Soden 
Hist. of Early Christian Literature 
Eng. Tr. p. 27 f.). 

8 Cf. Cie. ad Att. ix. 7a. Farrar 
(St Paul i. p. 579) recalls the saying 
of Origen that the concurrence of Paul 
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is maintained throughout both this Epistle and its successor with 
a regularity to which we have no subsequent parallel’. It will 
be well therefore to recognize this fact in our subsequent ex- 
position of the Epistle’s teaching, and to refer the views there 
expressed to all three Apostles, even though St Paul must 
be regarded as their primary and principal author. 

5. This same consideration helps also to establish what our 
previous account of St Paul’s movements has made sufficiently 
clear, that it was at Corinth that the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians was written, for it was there, as we have seen, that 
Silas and Timothy rejoined him on the conclusion of their 
respective missions, nor, so far at least as we can gather from 
the Lukan account, was there any subsequent period in their 
history when the three missionaries were together in one place, 
and consequently in a position to act as joint-sponsors of the 
letter. 

With this view the internal evidence of the Epistle itself is 
in complete harmony. To place it earlier, as for example at 
Athens, in accordance with the ‘subscription’ in certain Mss. 
and followed by the A.V., would hardly leave time for all that 
had taken place in the Church at Thessalonica after the 
Apostles’ departure (ii. 14, ili, I—6), and, above all, for the 
influence the Thessalonian believers had been able to exert 
on the surrounding district (i. 7 f,1v. 10). On the other hand, 
to place it subsequent to St Paul’s departure from Corinth 
where he remained a year and a half (Ac. xviii. 11), is obviously 
inconsistent with the freshness that marks his references to 
his Thessalonian friends (i. 5, u. 1 ff), and with his express 
statement that as yet he had been separated from them only 
‘for a short season’ (ii. 17). 

6. If then we are correct in regarding Corinth as the place 
of writing of the Epistle, and are prepared further to think of a 
comparatively early period in the Apostle’s sojourn there, the 
exact date will be determined by the view taken of the chrono- 
logy of St Paul’s life. It is a subject on which authorities 


and Silas flashed out the lightning of 1 See further Add. Note B, ‘Did 
these Epistles (Hom. V. in Jerem. St Paul use the Epistolary Plural?’ 
588 b). 
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widely differ, but the general tendency is to throw the dates 
backward rather than forward, and we shall probably not be 
far wrong if we place the writing of our Epistle somewhere 
about 50—5I A.D. 

Harnack (Chronol. d. altchr. Litt. (1897) i. p. 239 n.') dates 
the two Epistles as early as 48— 49, and in this he is followed 
by McGiffert (art. ‘Thessalonians (Epistles to)’ in Lncye. 
Bibl. col. 5037). The ‘Chronology of the N.T.’ advocated by 
Turner in Hastings’ D.B., which has met with wide acceptance, 
would throw them forward a year (50), while Ramsay (St Pawl 
p- 254) prefers 5152, the earlier of these dates being also 
supported by St Paul’s latest biographer Clemen (see his 
Paulus i. p. 398). W. Briickner (Chronol. p. 193 ff.), while 
dating the four chief Epistles as late as 61—62, agrees that, 
if 1 Thessalonians is really the work of St Paul, it must be 
carried back to a much earlier period in the Apostle’s life, 
when his theological system was not yet fully developed ; 
cf. Menegoz Le Péché et la Rédemption @aprés Saint Paul 
(Paris, 1882) p. 4. 

On this view too of the date, we are probably justified in 
regarding 1 Thessalonians as the earliest of St Paul’s extant 
Epistles. It is impossible indeed to ignore the fact that in 
recent years this honour has been claimed with increasing per- 
sistency for the Epistle to the Galatians by a very influential 
band of scholars. And, if we are prepared to admit the South 
Galatian address of that Epistle, there is no doubt that a place 
can be found for it previous to the above-mentioned date, and, 
further, that this position is favoured by the often striking 
coincidences between its language and the incidents of the 
First Missionary Journey, and more specially the speech de- 
livered by the Apostle at Pisidian Antioch in the course of it*. 

On the other hand, if such resemblances in language and 
thought are to be reckoned with, how are we to explain the 
fact that in the Thessalonian Epistle, written, according to most 
of the supporters of this view, very shortly after Galatians (see 
small print below), there is an almost complete absence of any 
trace of the distinctive doctrinal positions of that Epistle ? 
No doubt the differences in the circumstances under which the 


1 The various arguments that bear The Testimony of St Paul to Christ 
upon the exact date of Galatians will (1905) p. 28 ff.; see also Moffatt Hist. 
be found carefully stated by Knowling§ N.Y, p. 125 f. 
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two Epistles were written, and the particular ends they had in 
view, may account for much of this dissimilarity. At the same 
time, while not psychologically impossible, it is surely most 
unlikely that the same writer—and he too a writer of St Paul’s 
keen emotional nature—should show no signs in this (according 
to this view) later Epistle of the conflict through which he had 
just been passing, and on which he had been led to take up so 
strong and decided a position. 

If, however, in accordance with the older view, 1 Thessa- 
lonians along with its successor to the same Church can still 
be placed first, all is clear. Asan example of St Paul’s mission- 
ary teaching, written before the acuter controversies of his later 
years had forced themselves upon him, and made inevitable 
the presentment of the old truths in a new way, it stands in 
its natural relation to the earlier missionary discourses of 
Acts, which in so many respects it resembles, while the Epistle 
to the Galatians ranks itself along with the other great 
doctrinal Epistles to the Corinthians and the Romans, whether, 
with the majority of modern critics, we place it first amongst 
these, or, with Bishop Lightfoot, in an intermediate position 
between 2 Corinthians and Romans. 


Considerable variety of opinion exists among the supporters 
of the priority of Galatians as to the exact date to be assigned 
to it. Dr Vernon Bartlet (Zup. v. x. p. 263 ff, Apost. Age 
p. 84 ff), reviving a view suggested by Calvin, thinks that it 
was written at Antioch on St Paul’s way to the Council of 
Jerusalem. The same conclusion was arrived at, much about 
the same time, on independent grounds by the Romanist 
Dr Weber (see his Die Abfasswng des Galaterbriefes vor dem 
Apostel-Konzil, Ravensburg, 1900, summarized in J. ZS. iii. 
(1902) p. 630ff.), and recently has formed the main thesis of 
Mr Douglas Round’s Essay The Date of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (Cambridge, 1906). Asa rule, however, a period subse- 
quent to the Council of Jerusalem is preferred—McGiffert (Hist. 
of Christianity in the Apost. Age p. 226ff.) dating the Epistle 
from Antioch before St Paul departed on his Second Missionary 
Journey, Clemen (as against his own earlier view, Chrono. 
p- 199 ff.) assigning it rather to the Apostle’s stay in Athens 
(Paulus i. p. 396 ff, il. p. 164 ff.), and Zahn (Hind. in d. NT. 
i. p. 139 ff.) and Rendall (Hap. tv. ix. p. 254) carrying it 
forward to the beginning of the visit to Corinth in the course 
of the same journey. On this last view it can only have 
preceded the Thessalonian Epistles by a few weeks, or at most 
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months (cf. Bacon Introd. to the N.T. p. 574.). The later, 

and more widely accepted, dates assigned to Galatians have 

no direct bearing upon the point before us, except in so far 
as they emphasize that we are there dealing with a wholly 
different ‘type’ of teaching from that which meets us in the 

Thessalonian Epistles. 

7, St Paul makes no mention of how his Epistle was sent 
to Thessalonica, but at a time when there was no reguiar 
system of posts except for imperial purposes, it can only have 
been by the hand of a personal courier or friend’. And it was 
perhaps through him on his return that the Apostle received 
the news which led to the writing of his second Epistle. 

8. That news was evidently of a somewhat mingled 
character. On the one hand, there were not wanting traces 
of an exceedingly growing faith and of an abounding love 
on the Thessalonians’ part (IIL. i. 3) together with an endurance 
under continued persecution which called forth the Apostle’s 
warmest praise, and seemed in his eyes a happy augury of his 
converts’ future bliss at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven (i. 4—12). But as against this, there were only too 
evident signs that the thought of the imminence of that reve- 
lation was still exercising a disturbing influence over the 
Thessalonians’ daily conduct. So far from their excitement 
having been allayed by St Paul’s first letter, as he hoped it 
would have been, the reverse would seem rather to have been 
the case, and not only so, but their restlessness had been still 
further fomented by certain pneumatic utterances, and even by 
carefully reasoned words and a letter, one or all of them shield- 
ing themselves under the Apostle’s name and authority, to the 
effect that the Day of the Lord was not only imminent, but was 
actually come (ii. 2). 

In these circumstances then, what more natural than that 
St Paul should seize the opportunity of once more recalling to 
his converts another aspect of his eschatological teaching, of 
which he had been in the habit of speaking (éXeyov, ii. 5) 
while with them, but of which apparently they had lost sight? 
Sudden aud unexpected though the coming of the Day of the 
Lord would be, it would nevertheless be preceded by certain 


1 See further Add. Note A, ‘St Paul as a Letter-Writer,’ p. 130. 
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clearly-defined signs, foremost amongst which was the appear- 
ance of the Man of lawlessness, who for the time being was held 
in check, but whose revelation was to be looked for as the final 
precursor of the end. With the details of this crowning revela- 
tion of evil, we are not at present concerned. It is enough 
that in the very thought of it St Paul found an additional 
argument alike for a continued steadfastness on the part of his 
converts (ii, 13-16), and for a quiet and orderly walk, as 
contrasted with the disorderliness which certain idlers and 
busybodies in their midst were displaying (ii. I—1I5). 

9. More need hardly be said as to the circumstances in 
which this Second Epistle was written, for the general simi- 
larity between it and its predecessor, to which fuller reference 
will have to be made afterwards (see p. Ixxx ff.), shows that in 
the main the historical conditions of the Thessalonian Church 
were very little altered’, and that consequently the Second 
Epistle must have been written not many months after the 
First. We therefore date it also from Corinth within the 
period already specified 50—51 A.D. 


The idea first advocated by Grotius (Annot. in N.T. ii. 
p- 715 ff.), and adopted by Ewald (Sendschreiben des Pawlus 
p- 17£.), Laurent (WZliche Stud. p. 49 ff.), and (from his own 
standpoint) Baur (Paul, Eng. Tr. ii. p. 336ff.), that 2 Thessa- 
lonians was written before 1 Thessalonians can no longer be 
said to have any serious supporters. Thus, without attaching 
too great weight to such passages asIT. ii. 2, 15 which, if not 
directly referring to 1 Thessalonians, are best explained by 
its existence, it is excluded by I. ii. 17—ili. 6 which could 
hardly have been written by St Paul, if he had previously 
addressed a letter to Thessalonica. The whole relationship 
indeed of 2 to 1 Thessalonians is of w secondary character 
alike on its literary side, and in the picture presented of the 
‘developed’ circumstances of the Church, as shown by the 
heightened praise (IT. i. 4: I. ii. 14) and blame (II. iii. 6f.: 
I. iv. 11), which these circumstances now called forth. 


1 ‘Wir treffen...Stimmungen, Er- 
wartungen, SBestrebungen, Lebens- 
formen nach der lobens- wie tadelns- 
werthen Seite hin an, in denen wir 
alten Bekannten wiederbegegnen. Nur 
Alles, Gutes wie Verkehrtes,...in einer 


iiber das bisher bekannte Mass hinaus 
gehobenen Steigerung.’ Klépper Der 
zweite Brief an die Thessalonicher (re- 
printed from Theologische Studien und 
Skizzen aus Ostpreussen ii. p. 73 ff.) 
p. 17. 
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10. Regarding St Paul’s subsequent connexion with the 
Thessalonian Church we have no definite information, but it is 
hardly possible to doubt that on more than one occasion he was 
able to carry out his ardently cherished desire of revisiting in 
person his friends there. Thus he would naturally pass through 
the city both coming and going on his Third Missionary Journey 
(Ac. xx. 1 ff.), and if we accept the belief in a renewed period of 
active work on the part of the Apostle between a first and 
second Roman imprisonment, he would be almost certain to 
stop at Thessalonica on the occasion of that journey to Philippi 
which he had previously carefully planned in the event of his 
again finding himself a free man (Phil. i. 26, i, 24). Nor, 
once more, could Thessalonica fail to be included in his pro- 
gramme if he ever paid that last visit to Macedonia, to which 
he alludes in his First Epistle to Timothy (i. 3)}. 


1 See further Add. Note C, ‘The Thessalonian Friends of St Paul.’ 
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‘Jeder einzelne paulinische Brief ist eine christliche That 
und will als solche verstanden sein.’ 
W. Bornemann Die Thessalonicherbriefe p. 256. 

1. From what has already been said of the circumstances 1. The 

under which the Epistles to the Thessalonians were written, bela 
it must be clear that they are in no sense literary documents, letters, 
still less theological treatises, but genuine letters intended 
to meet passing needs, and with no thought of any wider 
audience than those to whom they were originally addressed’. 
Of all the N.T. Epistles which have come down to us, they 
are amongst the most ‘personal, and illustrate to perfection 
the ‘stenographed conversation’ which Renan claims as a 
distinctive feature of the Pauline style? 

Greatly however as this adds to the living interest of 
the Epistles, it is one main source of their difficulties. For, 
whether or not they form only part of a correspondence that 
was passing between St Paul and the Thessalonian Church 
(cf. p. xxx), they so abound in allusions to what the Thessa- 


1 On the whole question of Letter 
versus Epistle in the case of the 
Pauline literature see especially Deiss- 
mann BS. p. 3 fi., and on the danger 
of carrying the distinction too far cf. 
Lock The Bible and Christian Life 
p. 114 ff., and Ramsay The Letters to 
the Seven Churches (1904) p. 22 ff. 

The fact is that the Pauline Epistles 
require a new category: while letters, 
they are distinctively religious letters, 
approaching more nearly to the Pas- 


toral Letter addressed by a Church 
to its members, or w minister to his 
congregation, than to what we under- 
stand by the ‘letter’ of ordinary corre- 
spondence. 

2 Saint Paul (ed. 1869) p. 231 f., 
‘Le style épistolaire de Paul est le 
plus personnel qu’il y ait jamais eu.... 
On dirait une rapide conversation 
sténographiée et reproduite sans cor- 
rections.’ 
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lonians already know, or have been asking, that it is hardly 
too much to say, that the more familiar the subjects with which 
they deal were to their first readers, the more veiled they are 
from us! 

It is a complete mistake, however, to suppose that because 
our Epistles are thus ‘occasional’ writings in the strict sense 
of the word, they are therefore marked by that poverty of 
subject-matter which has sometimes been urged against them. 
On the contrary, if, as we shall have occasion to see more fully 
again, what we have come to regard as the distinctive doctrines 
of Paulinism are awanting, and awanting because the special 
circumstances demanding them had not yet arisen, the Epistles 
are nevertheless filled with definite religious teaching. Com- 
bined with the speeches in Acts, which in so many respects 
they recall’, they contain the best evidence we possess as to 
the general character of St Paul’s missionary preaching to 
Gentiles’, 

It is not possible to illustrate this at length here, but 
I. i. 9 f. may be referred to as a convenient summary of the 
earliest Pauline teaching with its two foci of Monotheism, the 
belief in the one living and true God, as distinguished from 


1 The student will not regret being 
reminded of John Locke’s famous 
‘Essay for the understanding of St 
Paul’s Epistles, by consulting St Paul 
himself,’ prefixed to his Paraphrase 
and Notes on certain of the Epistles 
(London, 1823): cf. especially p. 4, 
‘The nature of epistolary writings in 
general disposes the writer to pass by 
the mentioning of many things, as 
well known to him to whom his letter 
is addressed, which are necessary to 
be laid open to a stranger, to make 
him comprehend what is said: and 
it not seldom falls out that a well- 
penned letter, which is very easy and 
intelligible to the receiver, is very 
obscure to a stranger, who hardly 
knows what to make of it....Add to 
this, that in many places it is manifest 
he answers letters sent, and questions 
proposed to him, which, if we had, 


would much better clear those pas- 
sages that relate to them than all the 
learned notes of critics and commen- 
tators, who in after-times fill us with 
their conjectures; for very often, as to 
the matter in hand, they are nothing 
else.’ 

2 Cf. eg. for linguistic parallels 
1 Thess. i. 9 with Ac. xiv. 15; 1 Thess. 
i. 10 with Ac. xvii. 31; 1 Thess. iii. 4 
with Ac. xiv. 22; 1 Thess. v. 9 with 
Ac. xx, 28: and for the general simi- 
larity of teaching see Sabatier L’ A pétre 
Paul (Strassburg, 1870) pp. 85—97, 
Eng. Tr. pp. 93—111. 

3 Prof. B. W. Bacon, while agree- 
ing as to the generally ‘missionary’ 
character of the Epistles, points out 
that ‘Paul’s attitude in them is that 
of confirmer rather than proclaimer of 
the Gospel’ (The Story of St Paul, 
London, 1905, p. 230). 
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the vain idols of heathenism, and the Judgment, as heralded 
by the Parousia of God’s Son from heaven, who had already 
proved Himself the only complete Rescuer from the coming 
Wrath. In these great truths, proclaimed not argumentatively, 
but ‘in power and in the Holy Spirit and in much assurance’ 
(I. i. 5), the missionaries found the most effective means of 
reaching the consciences, and satisfying the religious instincts 
of their heathen auditors, and so of preparing the way for other 
and fuller aspects of Christian doctrine. 

The consequence is that while our Epistles do not exhibit 
the constructive or dialectic skill of the Epistle to the Romans, 
or approach the mystical heights of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
they reveal with marvellous clearness what has well been called 
the ‘pastoral’ instinct of the great Apostle’, and present an 
unrivalled picture alike of his own missionary character and 
aims, and of the nature of the community he is addressing. 

2, In none other indeed of his Epistles, unless it be in2. The 
the companion Epistle to a Macedonian Church, the Epistle io 
to the Philippians, or in the apologia of the Second Epistle ee of 
to the Corinthians, does the real Paul stand out more clearly in his 
before us in all the charm of his rich and varied personality. uate 
We see his intense affection for his young converts (I. 1. 7 f., , 
17 ff., iii. 5—10, IT. i. 4), and his desire for their sympathy and 
prayers (I. v. 25, IT. iii. 1 f.); his keen sensitiveness as to what 
others are saying of him, and the confident assertion of the 
purity of his motives (I. ii, 1—12); his proud claim of what 
is due to him as an Apostle of Christ (I. 11. 6), and his willingness 
to forego this right in view of the higher interests of his work 
(I. ii. 9, IL. iii. 8 £.); his longing desire for the Thessalonians’ 
progress in spiritual things (I. i. 11 ff, II. 1. 11 f), and the 
fierceness of his indignation against those who were hindering 
the cause of Christ (I. ii. 15 f, iv. 6, IL ii. 2): and we notice 
how through all St Paul is constrained and ruled by his own 


1 Dr Vernon Bartlet (Hastings’ D.B. could yet by letter, and so on the 
i. p. 730) finds that ‘the true cause’ spur of occasion, concentrate all his 
of all the Pauline Epistles ‘lay deep wealth of thought, feeling, and matur- 
in the same spirit as breathesin1 Th., ing experience upon some particular 
the essentially ‘‘ pastoral” instinct.... religious situation, and sweep away 
Of a temper too ardent for the more the difficulty or danger.’ 
studied forms of writing, St Paul 
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sense of union with his Risen Lord, and dependence on His 
authority (I. iv. 1 f, IL. ii. 6, 12), 

Very noteworthy too are the tact and the courtesy which 
the Apostle everywhere displays. So far from being the ‘very 
disagreeable personage both to himself and others, whom 
Nietzsche so perversely discovers!, he shows the most pains- 
taking desire to do full justice not only to his fellow-workers 
(cf. p. xxxivf.), but also to his readers. With an intensity 
of feeling, that finds difficulty in expressing itself (I. iil. 9), 
he gives thanks for all (I. 1. 2 f, cf I. i. 3): ald, notwith- 
standing the presence of weak and faulty believers amongst 
them, are treated as sons of light, and of the day (I. v. 5): 
and it is to all, with evident emphasis (cf. I. v. 28), that the 
closing greeting of his second and severer Epistle is sent 
(II. ii. 18)—even the man who is showing signs of setting 
aside his authority is still a ‘brother’ (IL. iii. 14 f.). 

This last form of address, indeed, forms one of the Fpistles’ 
most noticeable features. It is throughout as ‘brothers’ that 
St Paul regards his readers, and he never starts a new line 
of thought without reminding them of the fact, as if to bring 
home to them in the clearest manner, that all these questions 
concerned both them and him alike®. 

Hence too, in the appeals which he addresses to them, 
St Paul never loses an opportunity of going back upon his 
readers’ previous knowledge (I. 1. 5,11. rf, 5, 9, 11, 11. 3f,, iv. 2, 
v. 2, IL it 5 f, ii. 7). And when he finds it necessary to 
exhort, he almost goes out of his way to show his appreciation 
of the zeal the young community has already displayed (I. iv. 1, 
10, v. 11, IL. iii. 4). 

And if such is the spirit of St Paul’s missionary work, an 
equally clear light is thrown upon its methods. Driven from 
Philippi, the Apostle might naturally, for a time at any rate, 
have turned to some quieter and more obscure spot; but 
instead, in characteristic fashion, he boldly carried forward his 


1 Morgenrite i. § 68. 13 f., v. 5, IL. i. 11 f., by which the 
2 "AdeAgol, as an address, occurs missionaries, almost unconsciously, 
21 times in our Epistles. Notice too identify themselves with their con- 
the subtle change from the 2nd to the _ verts, 
ist pers. plur. in I. iii. 2f., iv. 6f., 
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message to what was, in many ways, the most important city 
of the district, in order that from it as a centre the influence of 
his message might penetrate into the whole of the surrounding 
country’. 

This is not, however, to say that St Paul at once entered on 
an open and active propaganda amongst the varied population 
of Thessalonica. To have done so would only have been to 
court defeat; and even the preaching in the Synagogue, to 
which in the first instance he trusted for arresting attention, 
formed only a part, and perhaps the less important part of his 
work, That consisted rather in quiet and friendly converse 
with all whom his message had reached. And our Epistles 
enable us to picture him during those long hours of toil for his 
daily support?, to which the fear of proving burdensome to 
others had driven him, gathering round him little companies of 
anxious inquirers, and with the authority of a father, and the 
tenderness of a mother, dealing with their individual needs 


(I. ui. 11)% 


Hence the closeness of the bonds between St Paul and his 
Thessalonian converts: in no forced sense of the phrase they 


were literally his ‘ greater self.’ 


1 The Apostle’s preference for ‘towns’ 
is in entire accord with the statesman- 
like ideal, which from the first he had 
set before himself, of gradually Chris- 
tianizing the Roman Empire: ef. 
Ramsay Pauline and other Studies 
(London, 1906) p. 49 ff., Lock St Paul 
the Master-Builder (London, 1899) 
Lect. i. and ii., and for a full account 
of ‘missionary methods in the time of 
the Apostles’ with special reference to 
St Paul see Zahn Skizzen aus dem 
Leben der Alten Kirche? (Erlangen, 
1898) p. 76 ff. (translated in Exp. v1. 
vii., vili., and vir. iv.), and Harnack 
Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Chris- 
tentums (Leipzig, 1902), Eng. Tr. by 
Moffatt under title The Expansion of 
Christianity (London, 1904). 

By ‘the whole of Macedonia,’ (I. iv. 
10) we naturally understand the whole 
of the Roman province of that name, 
in accordance with St Paul’s regular 


To be parted from them was to 


usage of similar terms elsewhere, e.g. 
Asia (Rom. xvi. 5), Achaia (Rom. xv. 
26), Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19). 

2 On the exact nature of this work 
the Epistles throw no light, but it was 
probably tent-making (cf. Ac. xviii. 3), 
though it would appear that the mate- 
rial used was not, as is generally 
imagined, cloth or felt but leather: 
ef. the old designation of Paul as 
oxuroromos (reff. in Suicer Thesaurus 
s.v.), and see further Zahn art.‘ Paulus’ 
in Hauck RE. xy. p. 7o f. 

3 Cf. P. Wernle Paulus als Heiden- 
missiondr (Freiburg i. B., 1899) p. 22f., 
E. von Dobschiitz Probleme des Aposto- 
lischen Zeitalters (Leipzig, 1904) p. 60. 
The whole of the section on ‘The 
Organization of the Mission’ with its 
graphic description of the Apostolic 
‘cure of souls’ in Weinel’s St Paul 
Eng. Tr. p. 200 ff. is full of interest. 


3. The 
Thessa- 
lonian 
commu- 
nity— 

in the 
freshness 
of its first 
faith, 
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‘short- 
comings’ 
in moral 
conduct 


and order, 
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suffer ‘bereavement’ of the acutest kind (I. ii. 17): to hear 
of their continued well-doing was to ‘live’ (I. i. 8): to see 
them again was his ‘constant’ and ‘very exceeding’ prayer 
(I. iui. 10). 

Surely there can be no difficulty in recognizing here the 
portrait of one who ‘though he was Paul, was also a man’, and 
who, in the fine phrase of another early writer, carried ‘music’ 
with him wherever his influence penetrated?. 

3. Hardly less striking than the picture of their writer is 
the picture of their tirst readers which our Epistles present—a 
picture all the more interesting because here alone in the 
Pauline writings we are brought face to face with a young 
Christian community in all the freshness and bloom of its first 
faith. The Thessalonians, who were by nature of a simple and 
sturdy type of character’, had evidently accepted with peculiar 
eagerness the Apostolic message, and even amidst surrounding 
persecution had continued to display a characteristic fidelity’, 
which was found deserving of all praise (I. 1. 6f., II. 1. 4 ff). 

There were however various ‘shortcomings’ (votepjyata 
I. iii. 10) in their faith which required attention: while it is 
characteristic of them in common with all the early Pauline 
communities, that not at once had they succeeded in freeing 
themselves from some even of the grosser sins of their old pagan 
surroundings (I. iv. 3—8)* Nor was this all, but in their very 
enthusiasm for their new faith with its bright assurance of 


1 Chrys. ef xat Ilai\os jv add’ av- 
Opwiros jv. 

* Isidore Epp. ii. 
dadaccay prOuicas. 

3 Cf. Renan Saint Paul p. 136 ff. 

*Mommsen Hist. of Rome Bk. ut. 
ch. 8, Eng. Tr. ii. p. 229: ‘In stead- 
fast resistance to the public enemy 
under whatever name, in unshaken 
fidelity towards their native country 
and their hereditary government, and 
in persevering courage amidst the 
severest trials, no nation in ancient 
history bears so close a resemblance 
to the Roman people as the Macedo- 
nians’ (cited by Lightfoot Bibl. Essays 
p. 248 n.°). 


124 6 qv Kal 


5 In addition to possessing all the 
temptations of a great seaport, Thessa- 
lonica was notorious in antiquity as 
one of the seats of the Cabiri, or 
Cabeiri, mysterious deities, whose 
worship was attended with grossly 
immoral rites: cf. Firmicus de Err. 
Prof. Relig. ¢. 11, ‘Hune eundem 
(Corybantem) Macedonum colit stulta 
persuasio. Hic est Cabirus, cui Thes- 
salonicenses quondam cruento ore cru- 
entis manibus supplicabant’ (cited by 
Tafel p. xxxiii). Full particulars re- 
garding the Cabiri will be found in 
Lobeck Aglaopham. iii. ch. 5, p. 1202 1f.: 
see also Lightfoot ut s. p. 257 f. 
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(as they believed) an immediate Parousia of the Lord, the 
Thessalonian believers were showing a spirit of restlessness and 
excitement, which was leading to the neglect of their daily 
work and duty, and at the same time making them impatient 
of the restraints their leaders were seeking to lay upon 
them*. 

On both points, therefore, we find St Paul addressing to 
them words of prudence and moderation, enforcing, on the one 
hand, the dignity and consecration of labour (I. iv. 11 f., II. iii. 
6 ff.)’, and, on the other, checking the self-assertive spirit, which 
threatened to disturb the peace of the whole community 
(I. v. 12 f, II. 11. 6). 

For it is very noticeable that it is the community as a 
whole which principally bulks in the Apostle’s thoughts. Even 
though there are already clear traces of a certain class who 
were ‘to all appearance office-bearers of the Ecclesia,’ the 
services which they rendered ‘were not essentially different 
from services which members of the Ecclesia, simply as 
brethren, were to render each other. They too were to 
admonish the disorderly, as also to do the converse work of 
encouraging the feeble-minded. They too were to make the 
cause of the weak their own, to sustain them, which is at least 


1 As showing how these faults, with 
the still more marked virtues of hospi- 
tality and brotherly-love, continued to 
prevail in the Macedonian Church 
long after the Apostle’s time, Arch- 
bishop Alexander (Speaker’s Comm. on 
the N.T. iii. p. 701) refers to Hieron. 
Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. Lib, ii. cap. ii. 
opp. tom. vii. 356, ed. Migne: ‘Haec 
ex parte wsque hodié permanere, non 
potest dubitare, qui Achaiam viderit. 
Macedones in charitate laudantur, et 
hospitalitate ac susceptione fratrum,. 
Unde ad eos scribitur 1 Thess. iv. 9. 
Sed reprehenduntur... (Ibid. to, 11). 
Quod ne quis putet officio magis do- 
centis, quam vitio gentis admonitum, 
in secundd ad eosdem inculcat ac 
replicat (2 Thess. ili. 10—12).’ 

2 This is the more noteworthy when 


M. THESS. 


we remember that in old Greek thought 
labour was never regarded otherwise 
than as a necessity: cf. e.g. Aristotle’s 
contemptuous allusion to ‘those who 
live, as their name denotes, amd rév 
xepav’ (Pol. 11. iv. 2), According to 
Bigg (The Church's Task in the Roman 
Empire p. 72) Dion Chrysostom ‘is 
the only classical author who speaks 
with understanding sympathy of the 
labouring poor.’ For the very different 
Jewish attitude towards all forms of 
honest work see F. Delitzsch Jiidisches 
Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu (trans- 
lated into English as Jewish Artisan 
Life in the Time of Christ in the Unit 
Library, 1902), Edersheim Sketches 
of Jewish Social Life c. xi., and cf. 
Taylor Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? 
(Cambridge, 1897) pp. 18 f., 141. 


d 


in its re- 
sponsible 
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one side, if not more, of the “helpful leadership ” of the Elders ; 
as well as to show long-suffering towards all’ 
in the _ And if thus we have here only the first beginnings of later 
i ea Church-organization, so Christian worship comes before us in 
worship, its simplest and most comprehensive form. The principal 
stress is laid upon such primary religious duties as praise, 
prayer, and instruction in which all are invited to take part 
(I. v. 11). And as the kiss of peace is to be extended to all 
the brethren (I. v. 26), it is again upon all that the closing 
benediction rests (IJ. 11. 18). 
aedin the The very fact too that the Thessalonian believers require 
extent to be warned against the danger of indiscriminate bounty 
Christian (II. 11. 10 f.) shows that, though themselves drawn principally 
liberality. from the poorer and working classes, they had from the first 
risen to a full sense of their obligation in the matter of 
Christian giving. And that the same trait continued to dis- 
tinguish their later history is proved by the warmth of 
St Paul’s commendation of the Macedonian Churches who, 
‘according to their power,...yea and beyond their power,’ had 
responded to his appeal on behalf of the poor brethren in 
Judaea (2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.). 
4. Absence 4 It is obvious from what has been said regarding the 
8 Nie general character of our Epistles that it is vain to look in them 
Epistles. for any definite plan. Their contents are too personal, too 
varied, to submit themselves to any such restraint. At the 
same time a distinct method and progress of thought is clearly 
traceable in them, so far at least as their leading topics are 
concerned. And though reference has already been made to 
most of these, it may be convenient for the student to have 
them briefly presented again in the order in which they occur*. 
s.General 5- Beginning with a greeting which happily combines the | 
structure new watchword of ‘Grace’ with the old Hebraic salutation of 


of 1 Thes- i : 2 oie, 
salonians. ‘ Peace, St Paul and his fellow-writers give thanks with striking 


1 Hort The Christian Ecclesia p. neighbour—notice the first and in the 
126 ff.; ef. Weinel St Paul, Eng. Tr. quotation from 1 Thessalonians v. 
p. 213, ‘In the Pauline communities [12 ff.].’ 
the “ oversight” and the “ admonish- 2 See also the Analyses prefixed to 
ing ” were still conceived of as services _ the two Epistles, pp. z, 84. 
of love which one man rendered to his 
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warmth for the spiritual state of their Thessalonian brethren, i. 1. 
And then, as if conscious that it is useless to say anything» *—'® 
further until they have set themselves right with their con- 

verts, they proceed to refute certain calumnies, which, so 

they have been informed, are being circulated against them- 
selves. 

Their apologia takes, as is natural, the form of an ii. 1-12. 
historical narrative of their ministry at Thessalonica, and is 
marked by frequent appeals to their converts’ own knowledge 
of what its character had been. This has the further advantage ii. 13-16. 
of giving the Apostles the opportunity of again gratefully 
recognizing how readily the Thessalonians on their part have 
accepted the Word of God, and with what brave endurance 
they have faced the consequent persecution. 

Returning to more personal matters, St Paul affirms his ii. 17—20. 
own and his companions’ great desire to see again those who 
have proved such a ‘glory’ to them. Only when this was iii. 1—10. 
clearly proved to be impossible had he consented to allow 
Timothy to act as his ambassador. And now that he has 
returned with the ‘good news’ of the Thessalonians’ faith and 
love, words fail the missionaries to express their deep sense 
of thanksgiving and joy. So far moreover from Timothy’s 
report leading them to acquiesce in their own enforced absence, 
it has rather increased their desire to see their young converts 
face to face, and to complete the good work begun in them. 

God alone can secure this. And accordingly it is their con- 

stant prayer that He will open up their way of return, and that iii. 11-13. 
meanwhile the hearts of the tried and afflicted Church may be 
stablished in holiness, in view of the approaching Parousia of 
the Lord. 

A second, and more didactic, portion of the Epistle follows, 
in which the writers proceed to furnish fresh guidance for their 
readers in all that pertains to their Christian calling. In 
particular they warn them against the immorality, which was iv. 2—8. 
then so marked a feature in Greek city-life, and, while gladly 
recognizing their spirit of charity and brotherly-love, they iv. 9—12. 
summon all to diligence in their own work, that thereby they 
may preserve an honourable independence, and gain the respect 
of their heathen neighbours. 
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V. 12—22. 
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Their fears regarding those of their number who meanwhile 
are falling on sleep are met with the assurance that, so far from 
these being shut out from Christ’s glory on His Return, they 
will rather be the first to share in it. And then the suddenness 
of that Return, of which the Thessalonians have already been so 
fully warned, is made the basis of a practical appeal to watch- 
fulness and sobriety. 

Various exhortations, still addressed to the community as a 
whole, with reference to their attitude to their leaders, and 
to their more feeble brethren, follow, along with some general 
rules of Christian living. And the whole is sealed once more 
with a characteristic prayer to the God of peace. 

Finally, the Epistle is brought to a close with a salutation 
and benediction. 

6. The Second Epistle follows on very similar lines. After 
the opening address and greeting, the writers again give 
thanks for the Thessalonians’ state, dwelling with pride on 
their progress, as proved especially by their patient endurance 
under persecution. They bid them remember that that persecu- 
tion, so far from leading them to think that God had forgotten 
them, should rather encourage them to look forward with con- 
fidence to the final reward by which their present sufferings 
will be crowned. And this, in its turn, leads to a graphic 
picture of what will result alike to believers and unbelievers 
when the Lord appears. A prayer, to which the Apostles are 
giving constant expression, that it may be well with the 
Thessalonian Church in that Day, is interjected. 

The writers then proceed to what is the most distinctive 
feature of their second letter. They have learned that their 
former teaching regarding the Parousia, supplemented from 
other sources for which they disown all responsibility, has been 
the unwitting cause of an undue restlessness and excitement on 
the Thessalonians’ part. Accordingly, while saying nothing to 
shake the belief in the suddenness of the Parousia, they remind 
their readers of what they had clearly taught them before, that 
it will be preceded by certain well-defined signs. Amongst 
these the principal place is given to the appearance of the Man 
of lawlessness, as the full and crowning manifestation of the 
evil already working in their midst. For the present that. 
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manifestation is held in check by a restraining power, but 
how long this power will last no one can tell. 

In any case, they urge, the Thessalonians must stand firm ii. 
and hold fast the traditions they have already been taught, in 
humble dependence upon the God, Who alone can give them 
unfailing consolation, and strengthen them to do and to say all 
that is right. 


To the same God let them also pray on the Apostles’ iii. 


behalf. And meanwhile, in conformity with the example the 
Apostles themselves have set them, let them apply themselves iii 
with diligence to their daily work, shunning every disorderly 


brother, and at all times and in all ways seeking the ‘peace’ iii. 


which is the peculiar property of ‘the Lord of peace, and which 
it is again the writers’ prayer that He may bestow upon 
them all. 


The whole is then confirmed by an autographic salutation iii. 


and benediction in St Paul’s own handwriting. 
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Oise yap 7 copia Tod peyddov IlavAov zpos 1d Soxody KexppoOae 
> ~ ~ a a / 
kar éLovotay rois prac kal 76 idtw THs Siavolas cipu@ Tpocappdlew 
x a € # 2 - a ‘ ” a 2. ig < 4 ‘ 
Tas TOV pydTuv éuddoes, Kav mpos aAXAas TWas évvoias 7 TvvYOELa THY 
, bee z 3 
Kataypyow tav heewy pepy. 


Gregory of Nyssa Opp. Migne 11. 1303. 


1 Language. 


The two Epistles to the Thessalonians contain in all about 
460 different words. Of these 27 are ama& Xeydoueva in the 
N.T., and 27 are used by St Paul alone amongst the N.T. 
writers. <A still larger number (37) are peculiar to the Pauline 
writings along with the Gospel and Acts of St Luke, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Passing to the question of meaning, the influence of the 
Greek O. T. is unmistakable in the case of a very considerable 
number of words. With regard to others, we are led to look 
rather to the ordinary colloquial usage of the Apostle’s time for 
the exact sense he is desirous to convey. 


The following is a list of the dma Aeyoueva referred to. In this 
case it will be convenient to take each Epistle separately, and to 
arrange the words in the order in which they occur. 

t Thessalonians: éfyyéw* (i. 8), dvapéve* (i. 10), tpomdcxo 
(ii. 2), KoAaxia (il. 5), tpodds* (ii. 7), dmecpomar® (ii. 8), cundudérns 
(il. 14), aroppaviouar (ii. 17), caivouar (iii. 3), trepBaivw* (iv. 6), 
Oeodidaxros (iv. 9), mepireiropar* (iv. 15), KéAevopa* (iv. 16), 
araxros* (v. 14), ddvydpuxos* (v. 14), ddoTeAYS (Vv. 23), evopKilw 
(v. 27). 

Of these 17 words, nine, which are distinguished by an asterisk, 
are found in the Lxx.; four (koAaxia, mpomdcxw, caivopat, dmrop- 
gaviowar) are found in good Gk. writers, and a fifth (éAoreAys) in 
Plutarch ; while évopxiw is found in the A text of 2 Esdr. xxiii, 
(xiii.) 25 (cf. €vopxos, 2 Esdr. xvi. (vi.) 18). There thus remain 
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only two words which can be regarded as free formations of the 
Apostle’s own—Oeodidaxros and cuupvdérys. The former, framed on 
the analogy of @edxtieros (2 Mace. vi. 23), probably contains a 
reminiscence of Isa. liv. 13 didaxtds Oeod. The latter (for class. 
pvadérns) may be compared with cuvpabyrys (Jo. xi. 16), cvv7odirys 
(Eph, ii. 19), and with ovudvdos in Aq. Zech. xiii. 7: see further 
Lob. Phryn. p. 471, Rutherford VP. p. 255 f. for the prevalence 
of similar compounds in late Gk. 

2 Thessalonians: vrepavédvw (i. 3), eveavxdopar* (i. 4), evderypa 
(i. 5), tivw* (i. 9), evdoedlopar* (i. 10, 12), draxtws (iii. 6, 11), draxréw 
(iii. 7), weprepydfouar* (iii, 11), Kadoroéw (iii, 13), oyperdopar* 
(ili, 14). 

Of ee 10 words, five are again found in the Lxx., three 
(@raxréw, dtdxtws, évderyya) are found in the ordinary Gk. of the 
Apostle’s time, caAorogw is found as a variant in Lev. v. 4, while 
vmepavédvw is found several times in late Gk., and is in thorough 
harmony with the Pauline love for compounds in vzep-. 

The total number of words, which have not yet been quoted 
from any other source than the two Epistles, is thus reduced to 
the two words already discussed in connexion with 1 Thess.’, while 
the Epistles’ 27 da€ Aeydpueva in the N.T. compare very favourably 
with the 41 (41), which, according to the calculation in Grimm- 
Thayer, are to be found in St Paul’s other Epistle to a Macedonian 
Church, the Epistle to the Philippians’. 

To the foregoing lists there may be added a number of words 
or phrases, occurring in the Epistles, which are used elsewhere in 
the N.T. only by St Paul. 

ayabwovvn, dywovvn, adiadrcirTws, apa ovv, Elrep, EKdiKoS, évepyeta, 
éfaratdw, émBapéw, émipavera (Pastorals), edoxynpovws, Gadrw, wy Ts, 
pveia, w0xOos, OAcOpos, TaGos, wepixepadaia, TLeovertéw, TpOlaTHUL, TpPO- 
Neyo, Tréyw, TTéANOMAL, TUVaVapiyvUpaL, UTEpaipopal, UTEpeKTEpLTToO?, 
iroTipéeopat, 

Along with these, the following may be noted as occurring only 
in St Paul and the Lukan writings, or in St Paul and the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, or in all three combined. 

ayor, aipgonat, aidvidios, apeumros, dvaipew, dvrarodiowpml, a&.ow, 
Grodeikvupt, amootacia, acpadea, atomros, Siapaptipopa, éxduiKu, 


"It should be hardly necessary to several words and _ phrases in 
point out that drat etpyudva is a 1 Thess. which are used elsewhere 
fitter designation of such words than by St Paul in the same _ sense 


dmat elpnudva, in view of the con- 
stant reduction in the words hitherto 
believed to be peculiar to the Gk. 
Bible: see Deissmann ‘ Hellenistisches 
Griechisch’ in Hauck R.E.3 vii. 
p. 636. 

2 Schmidt (Der erste Thessalonicher- 
brief p. 82) has drawn attention to 
the interesting fact that there are 


only in the Ep. to the Philippians: 
e.g. mpdpacis (ii. 5; Phil. i. 18), 
émOupia (in good sense ii. 17; Phil. i. 
23), Kat @rat xal dls (ii. 18; Phil. iv. 
16), orépavos (metaph. ii. 19; Phil. iv. 
1), xeto@ae els (metaph. iii. 3; Phil. i. 
16), épwrav (ask, iv. 1, v. 12; Phil. 
iv. 3). 
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exhevyu, eviornpt, évKaKew, emurwvaywy'}, eplornpt, yovxalo, novxia, 
kabarrep, Karasidopat, Katapyéw, KatevOivw, papTipopat, peBoKopat, 
peradiowpt, pent NS, vovberéw, Tapayyedia, mappnoitopat, Teptooorepus, 
mypopopia, tpoeirov, céBacpa, Toryapotv, vorépyua. 

From this brief notice of the peculiarities of the Pauline diction 
as illustrated by our Epistles, we may turn to one or two lists of 
words which are used in them for the first time in the N.T. in a 
special sense. Their history, which is traced more fully in the 
Textual or Additional Notes, is of importance as throwing light 
upon the main sources of the Apostle’s vocabulary. 

Amongst these a first place must be given to the words, whose 
meaning here is due apparently in the first instance to the sense in 
which they were used in the Greek O.T. (including the Apocrypha), 
though in the case of many of them full allowance must also be 
made for the fact that they formed part of the ‘common’ dialect 
of the Apostle’s time. 

The following are typical examples : ayabwovrny, a dyamn, ayyeXos, 
dyialu, dyiaap0s, dytos, aderéw, avaykyn, avouia, avouos, aroxadtrT, 
arokaAdviis, aroctacia, audeta, dia Boros, d0Ea, dogalw, SovAcvu, Swpedy 
(‘gratis’), e6vy, <idwrov, eipyvyn, éxdikos, éxxAnoia, ebate Comer, evKav- 
Xdopat, evtpérw (metaph.), eLovfevéw, edayyediouar, eddonew, eddoxia, 
Caw (‘bene vivo’ I, iii. 8), Oérnpa, OAs, Opodopat, Kapdia, katakiww, 
Kareviivon (metaph.), kavyyous, Koyncopar (metaph.), dAvyopuxos, oXo- 
khypos, 6 dvopa, tepalu, Tepixepahaia, mepimatew (metaph.), mepirotnars, 
miotis, Tovynpds, mpooevyy, carevw (metaph.), oeBacpa, oréhAopat, 
orépavos (metaph.), orypi<w, vropovy, wuxy, xapts. 

Other expressions which, starting from a technical or quasi- 
technical sense in classical or late Gk., have come to be adopted 
as technical terms of the Christian religion are adeAdos, ardaroXos, 
duakovos, €vepyeva, emipaveta, pveiay moretoOar, pvorypiov, Tapovoia.. 

Finally regard must be had to the large number of words and 
phrases upon which much additional light has been thrown by the 
discovery of such non-literary records as the Greek inscriptions of 
the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, and the papyrus- 
letters of Egypt. 

Evidence of this will be found on practically every page of the 
following Commentary. Here it must suffice to draw attention 
to such interesting examples as are afforded Dyes 

ayaryros, aivvtos, dpepmros, apeurrws, Gravrnots, aTrodetKvUpt, 
dpéokew (rw), dome Loma, doa }10s, araKTéw (and its cognates), 
aroros, dixn, «idos, ev (instrumental), eviornpt, evopxio, efovola, 
émiBapew, épwraw (‘rogo ’), evoxnpovens, evyaprren, Karexer, KUpLOS, 
mapadoars, Tapakaréw, Tpolcrapat, onmeloopal, TYTOs, vids Oeot, piro- 
TYLEOMAL. 


Deductions from mere lists of words are always dangerous, 
and in any case it is obviously impossible to form any definite 
conclusions as to the nature and the sources of the Pauline 
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vocabulary on the evidence of two short Epistles. This much 
however is clear that the Apostle had an ample Greek voca- 
bulary at his command, and, notwithstanding his Jewish origin 
and upbringing, had learned to use Greek as virtually a second 
mother-tongue. Not only did he speak freely in Greek, but 
apparently he thought in Greek, and was able to adapt to 
his own special purposes the words he found in current use’. 

On the other hand, our Epistles do nothing to confirm 
(though they may not disprove) the idea that St Paul had 
received a thorough Greek education. There are no quotations 
in them from ancient Greek authors, and at most two or three 
words (such as azopdavifouac) for which only classical, as 
distinguished from late Greek, authority has been produced. 
And the general impression which they convey is that for his 
‘Wortschatz, or stock of words, St Paul, when not directly 
indebted to the Greek O.T., was mainly dependent upon the 
living, spoken tongue of his own day, borrowing from time 
to time more or less consciously from ethical writers, but other- 
wise showing little or no dependence upon the literature of 
classical or later times’. 


1 On St Paul’s indebtedness to 
Hellenism see especially Canon Hicks’s 


the first five letters of the alphabet, 
the writer comes to the conclusion 


classical essay ‘St Paul and Hellenism’ 
in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica iv. 
(Oxford, 1896), and E. Curtius’s paper 
on ‘Paulus in Athen’ in his Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen ii. p. 527 ff. 
(Berlin, 1894), translated in Exp. 
vil. iv. p. 436 ff. Cf. also Sir W. M. 
Ramsay’s articles on ‘Tarsus’ in Exp. 
vu. i. and ii., and the same writer’s 
articles on ‘St Paul’s Philosophy of 
History,’and ‘Paulinism in the Graeco- 
Roman world’ in the Contemporary 
Review, Sept. and Oct. 1907. 

2 Cf. especially Nageli Der JWort- 
schatz des Apostels Paulus (Gottingen, 
1905) where, after a careful examina- 
tion of Pauline words, falling under 


that for his vocabulary the Apostle 
was mainly indebted not to ‘literary 
theory,’ but to ‘life’ (p. 28). In the 
same way von Dobschiitz (Die urchrist- 
lichen Gemeinden p. 279) draws atten- 
tion to the striking manner (‘in 
frappanter Weise’) in which the 
special ethical terms of Greek philoso- 
phy are wanting in the Pauline writ- 
ings: ef. A. Carr ‘The use of pagan 
ethical terms in the N.T.,’ Exp. v. ix. 
p. 443 ff. It must be kept in view, 
however, that, if more of the Stoic 
literature of the period had survived, 
this conclusion might require to be 
considerably modified. 


li, Style. 


The 
general 
style ofthe 
Epistles is 
direct 


and 
regular. 
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i. Style. 

The general style of the Epistles confirms what has just 
been said regarding their vocabulary. There is certainly in 
them none of the studied rhetorical art or skilfully framed 
dialect, with which the Apostle is sometimes credited elsewhere’. 
St Paul was too much concerned with what he had to say to 
be able to think of mere literary devices?, And the drawn-out 
sentences (I. i. 2 ff, ii. 14 ff, IL. 1. 6 ff, ii. 8 ff), the constant 
ellipses (I. i, 8, i, 11, iv. 4 ff, 14, Il. i. 3, 9, i 7, ili. 6), the 
manner in which he ‘goes off’ at a word (I. i. 14 f, v. 8 f, 
II. i. 10), the inversion of metaphors (I. i1. 7°, v. 2, 4), not only 
bear evidence to the intensity of the writer’s feelings at the 
time, but are in themselves valuable proofs of ‘unstudied 
epistolary genuineness*,’ 

This is very far, however, from saying that either Epistle 
shows signs of carelessness, or is wanting in well-ordered 
passages which, if not comparable to, at least prepare the way 
for the splendid outbursts of some of the later Epistles (cf. e.g. 
I. ii. 3 ff, IT. ii. 1 ff). St Paul had evidently that highest gift 
of a great writer, the instinctive feeling for the right word, and 


1 See, eg., J. Weiss Beitriige zur 
Paulinischen Rhetorik (Gé6ttingen, 
1897), Where certain sections more 
particularly of the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and Romans are analyzed 
with the view of showing their artistic 
and even rhythmical arrangement, 
and ef. Blass’s attempt (Die Rhythmen 
der asianischen und rémischen Kunst- 
prosa, Leipzig, 1905) to find ‘Asianic 
rhythm’ in Romans and other Pauline 
writings, including 1 Thessalonians. 

° «Kunstliteratur’ and ‘ Paulus- 
briefe’ are, as Deissmann puts it, 
‘inkommensurable Gréssen’ (Hellen- 
isierung, p. 168 n.4). 

3 The very closeness indeed of the 
literary dependence of 2 Thess. upon 
the earlier Epistle, and the consequent 
stiltedness of style to which this some- 
times leads (notably in II. i. 3—10), 
so far from disproving that Epistle’s 


authenticity, may be turned into an 
argument in favour of it. St Paul 
had evidently not the pen of a ready 
writer, and when he had once found 
an expression suited to his purpose 
found it very difficult to vary it. What 
more natural than that the words and 
phrases which, during that anxious 
time of waiting for the return of 
Timothy, he had been turning over in 
his mind as the most suitable to 
address to his beloved Thessalonians, 
should have remained in his memory, 
and have risen almost unconsciously 
to his lips, as he dictated his second 
letter to the same Church so shortly 
afterwards? For a somewhat similar 
argument applied to the relation of 
Colossians and Ephesians see Dr 
Sanday’s art. on ‘Colossians’ in 
Smith’s D.B.? i. pt. 1, p. 630. 
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even when writing, as he does here, in his most ‘ normal’ style’, 
and with an almost complete absence of the rhetorical figures, 
so largely practised in his day”, he does not hesitate to avail 
himself of the more popular methods of adding point or 
emphasis to what he wants to say*, by the skilful arrangement 
of his words (e.g. I. v. 3, I. i. 6), by compressed word-pictures 
(1. i. 8 e&jynras, i. 2 ayou, i. 17 droppavaGévres, II. ii. I 
Tpéxn), by interpolated questions (I. ii. 19, iii. 6 (2), 9 f.), and 
even by plays on words (I. u1. 4, IT. ii. 2 f, 11). 

No effort indeed is wanting on the writer’s part to bring 
home to his readers the extent of his heart-felt gratitude on 
their behalf, and bis concern for their highest welfare. And 
here, as in all the other Pauline writings, we readily recognize 
that the arresting charm of the Apostle’s style is principally 
due to ‘the man behind’, and that the highest form of all 


eloquence, ‘the rhetoric of the heart, is speaking to us’. 


il. 


Tnterary Affinities. 


What has just been said will prepare us not to expect in 
our Epistles any direct affinities with the more distinctly 


literary works of St Paul’s or of previous times. 


There are, 


however, two sources which have left such an unmistakable 


1 See Lightfoot Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii. (1857) p. 302. 

2 Cf., however, the meiosis in I. ii, 
15, I. iii. 2, 7, the chiasmus in I. v. 6, 
and the intentional anakolouthon in 
Tl. ii...7. 

3 In Dr A. J. Wilson’s paper on 
‘Emphasis in the N.T.’ in the J.7.8. 
vill. p. 75 ff., some of the finer methods 
of expression, beloved by Paul, are 
well brought out. 

4 Even Heinrici in his well-known 
discussion ‘Zum Hellenismus des 
Paulus’ (in his commentary on 
2 Corinthians in Meyer vi.8, Gottingen, 
1goo), while emphasizing the Apostle’s 
points of contact with the rhetorical 
methods of his contemporaries, quotes 
with approval the words of Gregory of 
Nyssa prefixed as a heading to this 


section, and adds pointedly, ‘Des Paulus 
Stil ist individuell und packend,..Kein 
Klassiker, kein Hellenist hat so 
geschrieben, auch kein Kirchenvater. 
Der von seinem Herrn itiberwiltigte 
hellenistische Jude steht fiir sich da.’ 
Cf. also the words of U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff as cited on p. rar of 
this work. 

°> There are some good remarks on 
this point in Norden’s great work on 
Die antike Kunstprosa ii. p. 509 f., 
though in pronouncing the Pauline 
Epistles ‘unhellenisch,’ he falls into 
the fundamental error of treating 
them as ‘Kunstprosa’ instead of in 
direct connexion with the non-literary 
texts of the time: cf. Deissmann in 
the Theologische Rundschau v. (1902) 
p. 66 ff. 


ili. Lite- 
rary 
Affinities 


(1) with 
the Greek 
0.T. 


as illus- 
trated by 
1 Thess. 
i, 8—r1o0 


and 
2 Thess. 
i. 6—1I0. 
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impress upon the Apostle’s language, as well as thought, that 
they cannot be passed over here. They are (1) the Greek O.T., 
(2) certain Sayings of Jesus. 

(1) We have seen already how dependent St Paul was on 
the Lxx. for many of his most characteristic words. But his 
indebtedness does not stop there. So minute was his acquaint- 
ance with its phraseology, so completely had it passed in sucum 
et sanguinem, that, though in these alone of all his Epistles there 
is no direct quotation from the O.T., there are whole passages 
which are little more than a mosaic of O.T. words and ex- 
pressions. Two short passages may serve to illustrate this. 


The first is St Paul’s description of the result of his ministry in 
Thessalonica in 1 Thess. i, 8—to. 


i. 8 ad’ tudv yap eqyntar 6 Joel iii. (iv.) 14 For eEnynoar 


Adyos Tod Kupiov. év TH Kolrdde THs Sikns. 3 Mace. 
ea. th eae. ns ; iii. 2 V nun Svc pers eenxetro. 
1b. év mavti tory 9H TioTIs bay Ps, xviii. (xix.) 5 eis macav rH 

‘ ie ees Es 

1 mpos Tov Gedv é€ehyrvoer. yay eénrOev 6 POdyyos abrav. 

i. 9g Groiav ecicodov éorxopev 4 Regn. xix. 27 rHv eisoddv cov 
mpos tpas. éyvov. 

ib. Kal mds érertpéWate mpods Isa, xliv. 22 émuotpadyte mpods 

N ee ee 207 , \ , , asia 

tov Oedv amd Tay cidwrwr. pé, kal Avtpwocopal oe. Jer. iii. 


2 , a 5 a + i. 
22 émiatpadyre...dotAor ypels eod- 
, y eet ager et 
peda oot, ote ot Kupios 6 Oeds 


npov el. 
ib. Sovdevew Gg Cdvte kat aAy- Jos. iii. 10 év rovtw yrioeobe 
uve. ote Geds Cav év tutv. Dan. vi. 26 


Fé n a aN , 
Aarpevovres TO GeG...adros yap 
éott Oeds...dav eis yeveds yevedy. 
Isa. Ixv. 16 edAoyyoovow yap Tov 
Gedv Tov adnOudv. 


i. 10 dvapévew tov vidv abrod Isa. lix. 11 dvewetvapev kpiow. 
ék TwV otpuvarv. 

ae Opn La " : 

ab. “Inooty tov pudpevov nas. Sap. xvi. 8 ov ef 6 pudpevos éx 


x lal : 
mavTos kaxov. Ps, cxxxix. (cxl.) 1 
= es ‘ sn" en , 
dd dvdpos adikov pical pe. 
x > ~ > a lal 2 4 as% > x x c la to 
ib. ék THS dpyhs THs epxomerns. Isa. xiii. 9 hod yap yuépa Kupiov 
cd , a s 5 *. 
épxetat dviatos Gupov Kat épyys. 


Our second passage is the great picture of approaching Judg- 
ment in 2 Thess. i. 6—10. Here, as generally in the eschatological 
passages of the Epistles, the O.T. basis of the whole conception is 
even more marked. 
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1. 6 elrep dikatov rapa Ged 
> a ta ¥, oe 
dvrarodotvar tots OAiBovow vpas 


OAL. 


7 kal dpiv tots OAtBopevors 
4 pe on 2 n~ > ‘4 
aveow pe? nuav ev TH aroxadvper 
am A S a 
tov Kupiov Incod am’ otpavod. 


2 8 per’ dyyéhov duvdpews 
avrod éy rupi pdoyos. 


F ‘ fei 
i, 8 didovTos exdéKnow Tots p47} 
id - ‘. * ~ Se # 
eiddou Oedv Kal rots wy Staxovovow 
~ 2 ve a v4 c ~ 2 
TO evayyehiy Tov Kupiov nav “Iy- 
cov. 


1. 9 oltwves dixnv ticovow. 
ib. ddeOpov aiwviov. 


: : a 
ib. amd mpocwmov tot Kupiov 
Ss Qin, ie Ai ae f 

kat amd THs dogs tis ioxvos av- 

TOU. 

d 7 ss 
1. 10 drav €\Oy evdogacbjvar ev 

Tois dylows avtod Kal Oavpacby- 

va. év waow Tos TMicTELOaCWW. 


é > ae ee > oF 
ab. év TH ymepa exewy. 


lix 


Tsa. Ixvi. 4 Tas dyaptias dvta- 
mobucw adtois. 2b. 6 pwr Kupiov 
dvramodiSdvtos avtamddocwv Tots 
évrixeypevors. Lam. ill, 64 dzo- 
duces adtots avtamosopa, Kupte, 
KaTa Ta epya TOV XELpwY adTdr. 
Cf. Obad. 15. 

Isa. xix. 20 Kexpdfovra: mpds 
Kipiov dia tovs OA(Bovras airovs, 
Kal amooredet aitois avOpwirov Os 
cucet avrovs, Kpivwy cudcet avTovs. 

Ex. ili. 2 bf9y 8 aitd ayyedos 
Kupiov év mupi proyds. Sir. vill. 
10 (13) pa eutupicOys ev mupi 
proyos avroi. 

Isa. Ixvi. 15 id0d yep Kvptos os 
mip Aée,...dmodotvar év Oud éx- 
oiknow aeratinee proyt aupés. 
Jer. xxv. 12 éxducyow 7d éOvos 
éxetvo. Jer. X. 25 €ékxeov Tov 
Oupov cov émi vy Ta py ciddra 
oe Kal él yeveds at 7O ovoud 
gov ovK érexaécarTo. 

Prov. xxvii. 12 adpoves 6€ évred- 
Oovres Cnpiav ticovew. 

4 Mace. x. 15 tov aiwwov Tod 
Tupavvov dA€Opov. 

Isa. ii, 10 azd mpoowdrov Tod 
poBov Kupiov cai ard ris 86éns 
THs irxvos avtod (cf. vv. 19, 21). 

Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 8 6 Oeds 
evdogalopevos év Bovdy ayiwv. Ps. 
Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 36 @avpacrds 6 eds 
év tots éotous avTov. Ezek. xxviii. 
22 Tade Neyer Kupuos...évdobacOy- 
copa ev OOl,...€v TH TOLnTal pe ev 
Gol Kpipara, Kal aywacOyoopar év 
col. 

Zeph. i. 7 evAaBeioGe ard mpoo- 
wou Kupiov tod Geov, dioTe éyyds 
TpEpa. TOU kupiov. Isa. ii. 19 f. 
ard THS dons TS iox¥os avrod, 
ora avaorh Opatoa TV yh. TH 


yap nuépa éxetvy xtr. 


(2) More important still is the relation of the Apostle’s (2) with 
language in our Epistles to certain Words of the Lord that 


have come down to us in the Gospels. 


For without taking any 


he Words 
of Jesus. 
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note of some of the subtler resemblances that have been 
detected here, there still remain sufficient to show that St Paul 
must have been well acquainted with the actual words of Jesus, 
and in all probability had actually some written collection of 


them in his possession’. 


The following are some of the most obvious examples : 


L. ii. 7 eyeviOnuey virion ev 
péow Dav. 

li. 12 rod Oeod Tod kahodyros 
tas «is THv éEavtod Bacirelay Kat 


dogav. 


li. 14 ff. tov “Iovdatwy, Tov Kal 
TOV KUptoy amoKtewavtwy “Incody 
Kal Tovs mpopytas...eis TO avarAy- 
paca avray Tas dpaptias mavrore. 


ls ee eh lds i 

' UL. 13 ev TY TO ROUSTE: wey RUPLOU 
Hpav “Inood meta ravTwV TOV Gyiwv 
avrov. 


iv. 8 6 aOerav ovK dvOpwrov 
aderet adAd tov Geov. 


g rept dé THs PrradeAdias... 
vpeis Geodidaxrtol éote eis TO dyaTray 


dAAfAous. 


: > 
iv. 16 f. avtos 6 kuptos...év cad- 
muyyt Geod kataByoera ar ovpavod 
..€reta npeis ot Cdvres...dpma- 
, 6 ior , » > * 
ynoopeba év vepédas cis aTravtyow 
TOU Kupiov eis ae€pa. 


2 , és 
Vv. I Tepl 0€ TOY xXpovwr Kal TOV 
KaLpov. 


1 See especially A. Resch Der 
Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu (Text, 
u. Unters. N.F, xii.) Leipzig, 1904— 
a valuable collection of materials, in 


Lk. xxii. 27 "Eyo 8 ev péecw 
tpav eipi ws o diaKkovur. 

Mt. xxii. 3 (the Parable of the 
Marriage Feast) xai améorerev 
tovs dovdAous avrot kadéoat Tovs 
KexAnjevous eis Tovs yapous. 

Mt. xxiii. gif. viol éote TOY 
govevodvtwy Tovs mpopytas. Kal 
Upmets tANpwcare TO péTpov TAY 
matépwv vudv. Cf. the Parable 
of the Vineyard Mt. xxi. 33 ff. 
and parallels. 

Mt. xvi. 27 péddXer yap 6 vids 
TOU dvOpeirou épxeobar ev TH 50&n 
Tob TaTpos avTod peta TOV dyyéhov 
avrod (Mk. vii, 38 pera. TOV dyye- 
Awv Tov ayiwy, Lk. ix. 26 rod 
TaTpos Kal TOV dyiwy ayyehuv). 

Lk. x. 16 6 aderav vmas epe 
aderet: 6 5e éué aberav aberel Tov 
drooreiNavTd, pe. 

Mt. xxiii. 8 advres dé wpets 
adedpol éore. Cf. Jo. xv. 12 adry 
éoriv 4 évtody 4 evn tva ayarare 
adXyAovs. 

Mt. xxiv. 30f. (Mk. xiii. 26 £, 
Lk. xxi. 27) oyovras Tov vidv Tod 
dvOpurov €pXopevov el Tav vede- 
Aav ToD ovpavod. . Kal amooteAe 
Tovs dyyéAous avrod pera. oadrey- 
yos peyadys, kat érirvvagovow 
tovs éxAéxtous avTod «rh. Mt. 
xxv. 6 idob 6 vuudios, eépyerbe 

ee ane 
eis aravtTnow. 

Mt xxiv. 36 wept 6& THs yuépas 
éxeivys Kat wpas. 
which, however, many of the coinci- 


dences suggested seem to be very 
precarious. 
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v. 2 npépa Kupiov ws krXémrys év 
VUKTL oUTWS épyeTat. 


v. 3 Tore aidvidios avrots émi- 
orarat oAeOpos. 


Vv. 5 mavres yop pets viol dw- 
TOS €oTE. 


Vv. 6 ypnyopaper. 
v. 7 of peOvaoxdpevor vuKTos pe- 
Ovovew. 


V. II oixodometre eis Tov Eva. 
> - 2 € a 

v. 13 elpnvevere év éavrois. 

v. 18 rotro yap béAnpua Geod. 


IL. i. 5 eis 76 katagwOjvae vas 
THs Bactrelas Tod Oeod. 

1G év 7H droxahiwper Tov Kupiov 
*Inood an” ovpavod. 

i, 12 ores fbofao Oj 70 Bvopa. 
Tod _Kuptov npav "Inood év butv, cat 
Vpuclis év aire. 

ii, 1 ypov 
airév. 

li. 2 pd OpociaGar. 

ii. 3 gy tis Ymas eEararjoy. 


émiovvaywyys er 


ib. amoxadvpOy 6 avOpwros 
THS avouias. 

ii. 4 6 avtikeipevos...ooTe abrov 
eis Tov vadv TOD Oeod Kabioa. 

ii. gf. ob éotly y mapovoia Kar 
évépyeay ToD Satava év waoy dv- 
vader kai onpeiois Kal Tépacw Wev- 
dovs kal ev wdon amdry adikias 
ols aroAAupevors. 

ii, Ir évépyevav mAavys eis TO 
mortetoat airods 7G pedvde. 

lil. 3 6 Kvptos, ds...pvrager amd 
TOV TovNpod”. 


1 «Tt is no exaggeration to say that 
Matt. xxiv. is the most instructive 
commentary on the chapter before us 
{2 Thess. ii]. Kennedy St Paul’s 
Conceptions of the Last Things (Lon- 


]xi 


Mt. xxiv. 43 (Lk. xii. 39) «i 
qoet 6 oikodeomoTNs Toia Pvdaky 6 
Kerns épyerau. 

Lk. xxl. 34 py rore...emurry 
ef ipas epvidios y ymépa exeivy 

Lk. xvi. 8 rods viods Tot purtds. 
Cf. Jo. xii. 36 murrevere cis 70 
as, iva viol pwrds yarn be. 

Mt. xxiv. 42 ypyyopetre ody. 

Mt. xxiv. 48f. (Lk. xii. 45) 
6 xaxos dovdos...7iy peta TOY 
peOvovtwv. 

Mt. xvi. 18 émt ravry 7H wérpa 
oixodop.yow pov THY éxKAnoiav. 

Mk. ix. 50 elpnvevere év aAA- 
Aots. 

Mt. vii. 21 6 wouiv 75 OéAnya 
Tov Tatpds pov (cf. xii. 50). 

Lk. xx. 35 of 6€ xaragwiévres 
TOU aldvos éxetvou TUXELV. 

Lk. xvii. 30 4 npépa 6 vids Tod 
avOpwrov aroxadvmrerau. 

Primarily dependent on the 
uxx. (cf. Isai. Ixvi. 5), but see 
John xvii. 1, 10, 21 ff. 

Mt. xxiv. 31 erucvvagovaw tots 
éxAexTovs adrov}. 

Mt. xxiv. 6 pn Opociobe. 

Mt, xxiv. 4 Brérere py tis Upas 
mavyon. 

Mt. xxiv. 12 dua. 76 tANOuvOjvae 
TV avopiav. 

Mt. xxiv. 15 7d BdeAvypa Tis 
épnpwcews...€oTds év TOT dyiw. 

Mt, xxiv. 24 éyep@yoovrar yap 
Wevdoxpirto. Kal wWevdorpopyrat, 
kat dwoovtw onpeta peyada Kal 
Tépara wote TAavaobar ei dSvvarov 
kat Tous €kAextovs. 

Mt. xxiv. 
vpas waVHCY. 

Mt. vi. 13 fpdoae yuds aad rod 
ToVvnpov. 


Br€érere py tes 


don, 1904) p. 56. 

2 For possible references to Agrapha 
of Jesus see 1 Thess. ili. 5, v. 4, 21 f., 
2 Thess. iii. 10 with the notes ad 
loca. 


Jesus and 
Paul. 
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Upon the larger question, the relation in which so-called 
‘Paulinism’ stands to the original teaching of Jesus, it is 
impossible to enter here’ But no one can take account of 
the foregoing parallels, and of much that will come before 
us in the course of this Commentary, without realizing how 
conscious the disciple was thronghout of his complete depend- 
ence upon his Master. His whole ‘gospel, when not directly 
inspired by the living Lord Himself (cf. I. iv. 15 év Adyw Kupiov 
with note ad loc.), was firmly rooted in his knowledge of the 
life and words of the historic Jesus, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, upon that knowledge as conditioned by his own 
sense of union with the Risen Christ, and interpreted in the 
light of his own growing Christian experience. 


1 Those who desire to pursue the 
subject may be referred to three im- 
portant monographs which have ap- 
peared lately—P. Feine Jesus Christ 
und Paulus (Leipzig, 1902), M. Goguel 
L’Apotre Paul et Jésus-Christ (Paris, 
1go4), and R. J. Knowling The Testi- 
mony of St Paul to Christ (London, 
1905). See also Dr R. J. Drummond’s 
Kerr Lectures on The Relation of the 
Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of 
Christ (Edinburgh, 1900). In his 


pamphlet Jesus und Paulus (Tiibingen, 
1906) Kaftan has replied to the ‘ Jesus 
or Paul’ attitude of Bousset’s Jesus 
and Wrede’s Paulus in the recent 
German series of Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher. See also A. Jii- 
licher’s Paulus und Jesus (1907) in 
the same series, where the writer 
states his conclusion in the words, 
‘Paulus hat also seine Theologie nicht 
an die Stelle der Religion Jesu gesetzt, 
sondern rings um sie her’ (p. 72). 


Ve 


DOCTRINE. 


‘Doctrinae divinae vis confluit in amorem.’ 
Bengel ad 1 Thess. iv. 9. 


1. The Epistles to the Thessalonians are generally regarded 1. The 
as the least dogmatic of all the Pauline Epistles, and it is true eles 
that there is no mention in them of such distinctive aspects of ee 
‘Paulinism’ as the contrasts between law and gospel, faith- , 
righteousness and work-righteousness, and flesh and spirit— 
that the term ‘justification’ is wholly wanting—and that even 
the Apostle’s favourite watchword of ‘grace,’ which is found 
twice as often in his writings as in all the rest of the New 
Testament, occurs only in two passages (II. i. 12, i1. 16), 
apart from the more formal salutations and benedictions. 

This is very far, however, from saying that St Paul had not 
by this time reached the definite system of Christian truth 
which, even when not expressed, lies at the base of all his 
writings. He had now been engaged for a period of nearly 
fifteen years in active missionary work, and if he does not find 
it necessary to lay special stress here on certain doctrines which 
later emerged into prominence owing to the controversies in 
which he found himself engaged, this is mainly due to the 
circumstances under which the Epistles were written’. 

Addressing as he was a small working-class community, Reasons 
composed principally of Gentile Christians, and surrounded  ths- 


1 In his recent Essai sur la Christo- 
logie de Saint Paul i. (Paris, 1906) 
Monteil utters a much-needed warning 
on the danger of drawing out a chrono- 
logical chart of the Apostle’s growth 
in Christian truth from his writings, 
which were conditioned throughout by 


M. THESS, 


the special needs to which they were 
addressed. ‘Paul was above all not 
a doctor and a theologian, but an 
apostle; far less occupied with framing 
a system of dogma and theology, than 
with announcing the gospel of salva- 
tion’ (p. 12). 
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by all the temptations of a great commercial seaport, St Paul 
recognized that what his converts stood most in need of was 
encouragement, combined with certain very definite warnings 
against the undue excitement they were displaying owing 
to a mistaken application of his former teaching. And con- 
sequently he fell back upon the main elements of that teaching, 
with the view not only of showing in what it really consisted, 
but of leading his readers on to the higher truths for which he 
had been preparing them. So far, therefore, from the simple 
theology which the Epistles contain, as compared, for example, 
with the more argumentative methods of the Epistles to the 
Galatians or Romans, throwing any doubt on their authenticity, 
as Menegoz seems tempted to think}, it is precisely what we 
should expect in the circumstances’, while the many points 
of contact which the Epistles exhibit with the language and 
teaching of the missionary discourses of Acts afford striking 
confirmation of the credibility of both (cf p. xlii). 

2. In view then of the surroundings of his Thessalonian 
converts, we are not surprised to find the Apostle laying very 
special stress on the doctrine of God or rather of ‘the God,’ 
as contrasted with the many and vain gods whom formerly they 
worshipped®. 

It is from this God, as St Paul and his companions are 


1 Le Péché et la Rédemption d’aprés 
Saint Paul, p. 4. 

2 It is only from this point of view 
that we can accept such statements as 
that the Epistles contain ‘a first sketch 
of Paul’s doctrine’ (Sabatier L’Apétre 
Paul p. 95, H. Tr. p. 109), or that they 
form ‘a kind of Christian primer’ 
(Bruce St Paul’s Conception of Chris- 
tianity p. 15). Schmidt’s statement 
is more exact: ‘To sum up: the dog- 
matic system of the Apostle is for 
obvious reasons not fully unfolded in 
this Epistle but merely touched on inci- 
dentally, but this is done in thoroughly 
Pauline fashion’ (Der erste Thessa- 
lonicherbrief, p. 78). 

3 It should be noted, however, that 
the old view (Letronne Gwvres i. p. 8) 
that 6 6eds, taken absolutely and with- 


out any further designation, is con- 
fined to Christian documents is now 
disproved on the evidence of the 
papyri: cf. Wilcken Archiv i. p. 436, 
where such passages are cited as 
B.G.U. 27, 10 ff. (‘certainly heathen’ 
—ii./A.D.) kal rapedéEaro Huds 6 rémros 
ws 6 Peds HOedev, and B. G. U. 246, 12 f. 
(‘very probably heathen ’—ii./iii. a.p.) 
evtvyxdvw Te Oew bmép Suav. 

For similar evidence from the in- 
scriptions see Ramsay C. and B. i. 
p. 498 f., where expressions like ‘thou 
shalt not wrong the God’ (cd ph 
ddicjoets Tov Gedy), and ‘may he not 
escape the notice of the God’ (uy 
AadBoro Tdv Oedv), used to prevent the 
violation of Christian tombs, are 
shown to be based on pagan models: 
see further pp. 147, 150 ff. 
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never tired of asserting, that they themselves have derived 
‘the gospel’ which they declare (I. ii. 2 ff.)', and, as they have 
been ‘approved’ by God Himself for this purpose (v. 4), so it is 
to His verdict that in the last instance they submit themselves 
(vv. 4, 10). How complete indeed their sense of dependence 
is appears in the emphatic manner in which on four distinct 
occasions the missionaries turn from the thought of their own 
efforts to the true Author of all grace and peace (I. i. II, 
v. 23, I. ii. 16, iti, 16) And it is to Him similarly that 
throughout the Epistles they refer the Thessalonians for all 
that concerns their own Christian life. They, who formerly 
were amongst those ‘who knew not the God’ (I. iv. 5; cf. IL.1.8), 
have now turned to ‘a God living and true’ (I. i. 9), and as 
their ‘faith to Godward’ (I. i. 8) is entirely due to the ‘call’ 
which ‘the God’ Himself has addressed to them (1.1. 4, IL. i. 13), 
so it is of Him that they must continue to walk worthily, if 
finally they are to reach the kingdom and glory to which His 
‘call’ is summoning them (I. 11. 12, IZ.1. 5). Any failure in 
this can only be due to themselves, and not to God, for He 
is ‘faithful’ to accomplish the work which He Himself has 
begun (I. v. 24; ef. IL iii. 3), and it is ‘in the very presence of 
God’—before His all-seeing and all-searching eye—an emphatic 
phrase used nowhere else in the Pauline Epistles (cf. 2 Cor. 
¥, 10),—that the highest human hopes are consummated (I. 1. 3, 
lil. 9, 13; ef. 11. 19). 

It is very noticeable too as showing the nature of the 
conception which St Paul had already formed of the Deity, 
that frequently in these his oldest extant epistles he describes 
God as ‘Father,’ and that too in a way to suggest that the 
term was already in general use, and in need of no explanation 
(I. i. 1, ui. 11, 13, I. i. rf, i. 16). Not only does he thereby 
forge a fresh link between his own teaching and the teaching 
of Jesus (cf. p. lix ff.), but, by the manner in which he associates 


1 The actual phrase (rd) edayyédov would naturally follow on v. 4, the 
(rod) @eod occurs elsewhere in the Apostles interject a prayer. 
Pauline Epistles only in Rom. i. 1, xv. Bengel (ad I. iii. 11) remarks very 
16, 2 Cor. xi. 7; ef. 1 Tim. i. rr. beautifully : ‘ Utraque epistola ad Thes- 
2 Cf. also II. iii. 5 where, before  salonicenses fere singula capita singu- 
uttering the rapayyeNla of v.6 which lis suspiriis obsignata habet.’ 
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the Father with the glorified Lord, he takes what has been 
called ‘the first decisive step’ towards the later Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity‘. 

3. Nothing indeed can exceed the exalted place assigned 
to the Person of Christ even in these markedly monotheistic 
writings. For though, in accordance with general Pauline 
practice, He is only once directly spoken of as the ‘Son’ of 
God?, He is united with the Father in a manner which 
leaves no doubt as to the essential equality which the writer 
regards as subsisting between them. It is ‘in the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ as well as ‘in God the Father’ that the Church’s life 
consists (I. i. 1, II. i. 1; cf. I. ii. 14): to both Father and Son 
(I. ii. 11) and even to Son and Father (II. ii. 16 f.), followed by 
a verb in the singular, that the missionaries address their 
prayers: and from Both that the highest blessing proceeds 
(I. i. 1, v. 28, IL. i. 2, itz, 18)% 

The fact too that Christ, even when standing alone, should 
be regarded as the immediate Author of His people’s spiritual 
growth and establishment in holiness in view of His Second 
Coming is most significant‘, especially when taken along with 


1 Sanday, art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in 
Hastings’ D. B. ii. p. 648; cf. the 
same writer’s The Life of Christ in 
Recent Research (1907), p. 131 f. 

* As a matter of fact, the full term 
(6) vids (ro) Ge06 occurs elsewhere in 
the Pauline Epistles only in Rom. i. 4, 
2 Cor. i. 19, Gal. ii. 20, Eph. iv. 13, 
though Christ is referred to as ‘Son’ 
on various other occasions (cf. 1 Cor. 
i, g, xv. 28, Gal. i. 16, iv. 4, 6, Rom. 
i. 3, 9, V. 10, Vili. 3, 29, 32, Col. i. 13). 
The comparative rarity of the title 
may perhaps be due to the fact that it 
had already been assumed by the 
Roman Emperors, as when a papyrus- 
fragment (B.G.U. 174) of the year 
7 4.D. begins érous é[x]rov kal rpiaxo- 
arod [ris] Kalcapos xparicews Bed 
ul[é]v (for viod) with evident reference 
to the Emperor Augustus (Deissmann 
BS. p. 166 f.): ef. Magn. 157%, 3 f. rov 
ulov rod peylorov OeGv, where the ey. 
dev is Claudius, and his ‘son’ Nero! 


On the other hand the ‘heathen’ 
usage of the term may have stamped 
itself on the Apostle’s mind, and de- 
termined him to recover it to its 
proper use. 

* In view of the constant tendency 
to underrate the Christology of St 
Paul’s earlier writings, it may be well to 
quote the weighty testimony of Bishop 
Lightfoot : ‘The Christology of the 
Colossian Epistle is in no way different. 
from that of the Apostle’s earlier 
letters....The doctrine is practically 
involved in the opening and closing 
words of his earliest extant epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1, v. 28)’ (Colossians? 
p. 122). 

4 On prayer addressed to Christ in 
the Early Church see Zahn Skizzen? 
p. 271 ff., A. Seeberg Die Anbetung 
des ‘Herrn’ bei Paulus (1891), and 
the short tract in Biblischen Zeit- und 
Streitfragen by A. Juncker Das Gebet 
bei Paulus (1905) p. 10 ff. 
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the part assigned to Him at that Coming. For though Christ 
is never directly spoken of as Judge in our Epistles, and the 
final issues are ascribed to God (IL. ii. 11 f.) in accordance with 
the general Jewish belief of the time', it is clearly implied that 
in the work of Judgment the Son also will have a part (I. ii. 13, 
iv.6,17,v.2f,11.i.7f, ii.8)*", In this connexion, as constantly 
elsewhere throughout the Epistles, He is described as o xuvpsos, 
a title which was the common term for God amongst the Jews 
of the time, but which is here apparently confined to the Person 
of the glorified Lord’, while the identical expressions, which the 
Hebrew prophets were in the habit of using of God, are directly 
transferred to Him (e.g. I. v. 2, II. 1. 7). 

Other evidence, pointing in the same direction, is to be 
found in the facts that it is from Christ, no less than from God, 
that the Apostles claim to have derived their commission 
(I. u. 7; ef. ii, 2, v. 12), and ‘through the Lord Jesus’ that 


they enforce their charges (I. 


1 Cf.e.g. 4 Ezra vi. 6 ‘facta sunt 
haec per me et non per alium, ut et 
finis per me et non per alium’; Orac. 
Sib. iv. 40 ff. dN’ 6dr’ av bh Kbomov 
kal Ovyntav €dOy Kplows, qv Oeds avros 
TOLoEL. 

Elsewhere, however, more particu- 
larly in Enoch, judgment is repre- 
sented as entrusted to the Messiah, 
ef. xlv, 3, lxii, z, lxix. 27 ‘And he sat 
on the throne of his glory, and the 
sum of judgment was committed unto 
him, the Son of Man’: see also Apoc. 
Bar, \xxii. 2, Orac. Sib. iii. 286f., and, 
on the whole subject, Volz Jiid. 
Eschat. p. 259 f., Holt2zmann Neutest. 
Theol. i. p. 262. 

2 For the later teaching of the 
Apostle to the same effect cf. Rom. ii. 
16, 1 Cor. i. 8, iv. 5, 2 Cor. i. 14, V. 10, 
x. 18; and for its significance on the 
lips of one who had been brought up 
a strict Jewish monotheist see Colani 
Jésus-Christ et les Croyances Mes- 
sianiques de son temps (1864) p. 155, 
‘Pour un juif, dire que Jésus présidera 
au jugement, c’était & peu prés dire 


iv. 1f.4; ef. v. 27, IL. ii. 6, 12), 


qu’il est le créateur. Aussi je ne sais 
pas de preuve plus éclatante de Pim- 
mense impression produite par le 
Galiléen que ce simple fait...un pha- 
risien, comme l’avait été Paul, a pu 
voir en lui le juge des vivants et des 
morts.’ 

8 Briggs The Messiah of the Apostles 
p. 86 n.®, ‘The change of usage by 
Paul in applying Lord so exclusively 
to Christ and in carefully abstaining 
from using it for God the Father was 
a radical change of an importance 
which it is hard for any one to exag- 
gerate. It involved the practical 
substitution of the sovereignty of the 
Messiah for the sovereignty of God 
during the Messianic age.’ It would 
perhaps be more exact to say that 
St Paul regarded the xupidrys of the 
world as exercised ‘through’ the 
Messiah during the period specified. 
See further Addit, Note D, p. 136 ff. 

4 On the causal force of d:d in this 
passage cf. WM. p. 474, n.°, ‘the Apostle 
was not acting in his own person, but 
as moved through Christ,’ and see 
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while the Thessalonians’ prayers are specially asked that ‘the 
word of the Lord’ Jesus may ‘spread rapidly, and be received 
everywhere with honour’ (II. iii. 1). 

4. This living activity which the power of God (I. ii. 13), 
or of Christ (I. 1. 8, II. i. 1), can alone impart to the Word 
is no less clearly marked in connexion with the part assigned 
to the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, as when the Spirit 
is made the ground of the ‘much assurance’ in which the 
Thessalonians had received the Apostolic Gospel (I. 1. 5), of 
the ‘joy’ which, notwithstanding much affliction, they had been 
enabled to display (I. i. 6), and of those charismatic gifts and 
utterances which, in view of recent abuses, they were at the 
moment in danger of despising (I. v. 19 f.). 

On the other hand, to fall into sins of uncleanness was to 
reject ‘the God, Whose gift the indwelling Spirit was (I. iv. 7f.), 
and to come short of that complete sanctification which was the 
Spirit’s peculiar work (II. ii. 13). 

5. When we pass to the region of Soteriology, it is certainly 
somewhat surprising at first sight to discover that the great 
doctrine of redemption through the Death of Christ is only 
once mentioned, and then in the most general way (I. v. 10). 
At the same time, if only from what St Paul himself tells 
us regarding his contemporary preaching at Corinth (1 Cor. 
1. 17ff, i, 1f.), it is clear that this truth was already fully 
present to the Apostle’s own mind, and had been previously 
proclaimed and accepted at Thessalonica. Else what meaning 
could his readers have attached to the indirect but significant 
allusion to Jesus as ‘the Rescuer’ out of the coming Wrath 
(I. i. 10), or to the definition of the Christian Faith as rooted 
in the historic facts of the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
(I. iv. 14)? 

If too the other great Pauline soteriological doctrine of the 
union of believers with Christ is not stated here with the same 
precision that we find in some of the later Epistles, it is 
certainly implied, as, for example, in the description of the 
‘Church of the Thessalonians (which is)...in the Lord Jesus 


A. Schettler Die paulinische Formel 53, ‘Hinter seinem schwachen Wort 
‘durch Christus’ (Tiibingen, 1907) p. steht die Autoritit Jesu.’ 
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Christ’ (I. i. 1, IL i. 1), or in the emphatic manner in which 
‘life with Christ’ is shown to be the result of the believer’s 
redemption (I. v. 10, va...dua ody aitd Sjyowpev)}, and the 
final goal of all his hopes (I. iv. 17 Kai otttws Tavtote ody Kupio 
éoopeOa). 

6. It is from this latter point of view indeed, as a prize 6. Escha- 

awaiting the believer in the future, that the ‘obtaining of mney 
salvation’ is principally viewed in our Epistles (I. v. 9, II. i1. 14). 
The whole outlook is eschatological?: and the definite 
announcement of the Parousia of the Lord rounds off each 
step in the Apostolic argument (I. 1i. 19, ili. 13, iv. 15, Vv. 23, 
II. i. 1 ff.). 

Nor can there be any doubt that, in common with all the 
other Apostolic writers, St Paul regards this Parousia as close 
at hand (I. iv. 15)%, though at the same time he is careful 
to emphasize that the main fact regarding it is that it will 
be unexpected (I. v. 1), and even in his second letter, in entire 
keeping with the want of system which distinguishes so much 
of his eschatology both here and elsewhere‘, the Apostle finds 


1 On this important passage see 
further E. Schider Die Bedeutung des 
lebendigen Christus fiir die Rechtferti- 
gung nach Paulus (Giitersloh, 1893) p. 
33 f 
2 Upon ‘the vital bearing of St 
Paul’s eschatological outlook upon his 
theology as a whole’ see especially 
Dr H. A. A. Kennedy’s valuable mono- 
graph St Paul’s Conceptions of the Last 
Things (London, 1904). There are 
some significant remarks in Prof. 
Shailer Mathews’ The Messianic Hope 
in the New Testament (Chicago, 1905), 
Part m1. ¢. ii, ‘The Eschatological 
Messianism of Paul.’ 

3 Cf. Jas. v. 8, 1 Pet. iv. 7, Heb. x. 
25, Rev. i. 1, and for the teaching of 
our Lord Himself, on which doubtless 
in the last instance this belief rested, 
ef. Mt. xvi. 28, Mk. xiv. 62, Lk. xxi, 
28. Wellhausen in his Hinleitung in 
die drei ersten Evangelien (1905) seeks 
to minimize this dependence, e.g. ‘ The 


eschatological hope acquired its in- 
tensity first through the oldest Chris- 
tians, who attached (‘hefteten’) it to 
the Person of Jesus’ (p. 107); but see 
Sanday Recent Research p. 157 ff. 

In any case it should be noted that 
a belief in the near approach of the 
End is naturally characteristic of 
apocalyptic writing, cf. eg. 4 Ezra 
viii. 61 ‘Quapropter iudicium meum 
modo appropinquat,’ Apoc, Bar. xx. 6 
‘For they [the times] will come and 
will not tarry’: see further Volz Jiid. 
Eschat. p. 163 f., Holtzmann Neutest. 
Theol. ii. p. 188. 

4 Cf. Deissmann (Theol. Lit. Zeit- 
ung, 1898, Sp. 14): ‘What is called 
the ‘‘Eschatology” of Paul has little 
that is ‘“‘Eschatological” about it.... 
Paul did not write de novissimis.,..One 
must be prepared for a surging hither 
and thither of great thoughts, feelings, 
expectations’ (cited by Kennedy op. 
cit. p. 21 0.7). 
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room for a parousia of Anti-Christ—a supreme manifestation 
of the power of evil then at work in the world—by which the 
Parousia of the Christ will be preceded (II. 11. 3 ff). 

Upon the significance of this picture of ‘wickedness in- 
carnate’ it will be necessary to dwell at length later’. In the 
meantime it is sufficient to notice that final and complete 
victory rests with the returning Lord. As He descends from 
heaven accompanied by His ministering angels (II. 1. 7, 
ef. I. iii. 13)?, He is met by His risen and living saints (I. iv. 16f.): 
they enter into ‘rest’ (II. 1. 7), and ‘eternal destruction’ falls 
upon the ungodly (IT. 1. 9). 

It is only natural that in depicting the events of that Great 
Day St Paul should avail himself freely of the figurative 
language borrowed from the Old Testament, and the later 
apocalyptic writings of the Jews*, But this only serves to 
set in bolder relief the generally spiritual character of his 
conception, and the ‘fine tact’ which enabled him to adapt 
all that was best in the thought of his time for Christian 
service’, His whole interest in the Parousia proceeds along 
‘redemptive’ lines*, and his main concern for his converts is 
that, having found complete deliverance in Jesus now, they will 
be lifted out of the reach of future judgment (I. i. 10), and so 
enjoy that uninterrupted ‘life’ which, as we have already 


1 See Addit. Notes I and J, and to 
the literature cited there add Ramsay 
Exp. vu. iv. p. 417 ff., where the in- 
teresting suggestion is thrown out that 
the true key to the cryptic utterance of 
II. ii. 3 ff. is to be found in the two- 
fold light in which St Paul had already 
begun to regard the Roman Emperor, 
as the present servant of the Church, 
in restraining the existing powers of 
disorder, but as no less its future and 
irreconcilable foe, when the idolatry of 
the Imperial cult—an Emperor sitting 
‘in the sanctuary of God, setting him- 
self forth as God’—had reached its 
height. 

2 On the Pauline angelology see 
especially O. Everling Die paulinische 
Angelologie und Diimonologie (Géttin- 


gen, 1888). 

3A useful collection of Jewish 
parallels will be found in E. Teich- 
mann’s Die Paulinischen Vorstellungen 
von Auferstehung und Gericht und 
ihre Beziehung zur Jitdischen Apoka- 
lyptik (Freiburg i. B. 1896). 

+See A. Titius Die Neutestament- 
liche Lehre von der Seligkeit, ii. Der 
Paulinismus (Tiibingen, 1900) p. 47 ff. 

The above limitation must be kept 
in view in estimating such dicta as— 
‘On no subject, perhaps, was St Paul, 
in his way of thinking, more a man of 
his time than on that of eschatology’ 
(Bruce op. cit. p. 379); ‘Everywhere 
we recognize the Jewish expectation of 
the future’ (Weinel St Paul p. 44). 

5 Kennedy op. cit. p. 160 n.}, 
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seen, he regards as the peculiar possession of Christ’s people 
(I. v. 10, iv. 17) 

7. Hence, to pass to a last point, the emphasis laid 
throughout on the moral conditions through which alone this 
‘life’ can be reached or enjoyed. St Paul knows nothing of 
the crude divorce between -religion and morality, which is 
sometimes so strangely attributed to him: his whole attitude 
is rather ‘a shout of triumph’ as to the reality of the alliance 
existing between them* It is not the mere ‘ word of hearing’ 
that constitutes ‘the believer, but the word ‘doing its work’ 
within the heart (I. ii. 13). And, as it is from the personal 
relation of the soul to God, that the necessary pleasing of God 
can alone spring (I. iv. 1, cf. ii, 14f.), so, on the other hand, 
where God teaches, practice must inevitably follow (L. iv. 9 f, 
note the emphatic «al yap). So far indeed from ‘faith’ being 
separated from ‘works,’ it is in its results that it is principally 
viewed here (1.1. 3, IT. i. 11), and in immediate conjunction with 
the great Christian duty of ‘love’ (L. iii. 6, v. 8). And as ‘sanctifi- 
cation’ is God’s ‘will’ for His people (1. iv. 3), this ‘sanctification’ 
must extend alike to the entire ‘spirit and soul and body’ if the 
Thessalonians hope to be preserved ‘without blame’ at the 
Parousia of their Lord (I. v. 23). 


‘For the manner in which the book, the student will find much illus- 


thought of ‘life’ dominates the higher 
teaching of Jewish Apocalyptic, see 
W. Bousset Die Religion des Juden- 
tums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 
(Berlin, 1906) p. 316, and ef. Volz 
op. cit. p. 306. 

The same thought is very prominent 
in the wonderfully pure faith of Zoro- 
aster: cf. Séderblom La Vie Future 
daprés le Mazdéisme (Paris, 1901) p. 
269, ‘Le réve le plus cher de la piété 
mazdéenne était celui de la vie éter- 
nelle dans un corps purifié, incorrupt- 
ible, sur une terre nouvelle, délivrée 
de tout ce que la souille encore.’ 

The whole relation of Persian to 
Jewish and Christian eschatology is 
full of interest, but cannot be followed 
out here. In addition to Séderblom’s 


trative material in E. Boéklen Die 
Verwandtschaft der Jildisch-Christ- 
lichen mit der Parsischen Eschatologie 
(Géttingen, 1902): see also Dr J. H. 
Moulton’s art. ‘Zoroastrianism’ in 
Hastings’ D.B. iv. p. 988 f. Several 
of the more striking parallels, such as 
the foregoing, are noted by Kennedy 
op. cit., especially pp. 321 n.?, 330 n.”, 
336 n.%. On the influence of Mazdeism 
upon pagan thought see especially 
F, Cumont Les Religions Orientales 
dans le Paganisme Romain (Paris, 1907) 
v. vi. with the valuable bibliographical 
notes. 

2 A, Jiilicher Die Religion Jesu und 
die Anfénge des Christentums p. 86 (in 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 1. 4, Berlin, 
1906). 
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THE AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF 
THE EPISTLES. 


Hitherto we have been assuming the authenticity of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians in accordance with tradition and 
the general verdict of the whole Christian Church up to a 
comparatively recent period. Nor,so far as we have come, have 
we discovered anything in the Epistles themselves to throw 
serious doubt on this conclusion. At the same time it is 
impossible any longer to ignore that it is now frequently 
challenged, more particularly with regard to the Second Epistle. 
And though many of the points raised are dependent on the 
exact interpretation of various words and phrases to which we 
have still to turn, it may be well in the meantime to set forth 
the external evidence on which the claims of both Epistles 
to genuineness rest, and to examine as far as possible the 
principal objections that have been brought against them. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to treat them separately. 


I. Tse AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF 
I THESSALONIANS, 


1. The external evidence in favour of 1 Thessalonians is 
not so strong as we might have expected, nor can it be carried 
back to such an early date as in the case of many of the other 
N.T. writings. Thus, though there is a certain resemblance 
between its eschatological teaching and the Didache, it is by 
no means clear that the writer of the latter actually used it. 
Nor do the frequently-cited passages from the Apostolic Fathers 
amount to much, though two passages in Ignatius, and one in 
the Shepherd of Hermas may perhaps be taken as showing 
acquaintance with its contents, Much more important testi- 
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mony in its favour is the fact that it is contained in the Canon 
of Marcion (c. 140 A.D.), and in the Syriac Vulgate and Old 
Latin Versions. In the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon 
(¢. 170 A.D.) it is placed sixth in the list of St Paul’s Epistles. 
Trenaeus (c. 180 A.D.) is, so far as we know, the first writer 
to quote it by name. 


For a possible reminiscence of iv. 1517 in Didache xvi. 
6 f. see the note on iv. 16. The passages from Ignatius are 
fom. ii. 1 ot yap Oédw Vuas avOpurapecknoat GAA Oc@ dpécar, cf. 
ii. 4 ody Ws avOpuros adpéckovtes, GANG Geo, and Lph. x. 1 ad.a- 
AeirtTws tpocedxerbe (where however the reading is doubtful), cf. 
v.17 ddwadeirrws mporevyerOe!: and the passage from Hermas 
is Vis, 111. ix. 10 wadevere ody GAHAOUS Kai eipyvetere ev avTots, 
cf. v. 13 f£. eipyvevdere ev Eavtois: mapaxadodpev be tas, ddeApoi, 
vovOeretre.... For the evidence of Marcion see Tert. adv. 
Mare. v. 15, Epiphan. Haer. xlii. 9. Can. Murat. ‘ad 
tensaolenecinsis sexta.’ In adv. Haer. v. vi. 1 Irenaeus 
quotes v. 23 as the words of the ‘Apostle’ ‘in prima epistola 
ad Thessalonicenses’; cf. also v. xxx. 2, Clem. Al. Ped. i. 
p. 88 p (ed. Sylburg), Tert. de Res. Carn. c. 24. 


It is not necessary to carry the evidence further down, for, 
apart from the frequent references to the Epistles which are to 
be found in the writings of the Fathers from Irenaeus onwards 
(see small print above), the very existence of 2 Thessalonians, 
whatever its exact date, implies the recognition of the Pauline 
authorship of the First Epistle at a very early period in the 
history of the Church—a recognition moreover which it con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to enjoy until the middle of last 
century. 

2. The first to raise doubts regarding it was Schrader (Der 2. _ Ob- 
Apostel Paulus, Leipzig 1836), who proceeded on purely sub- a n 
jective grounds. And in this he was followed by F. C. Baur, Rae 
who developed the attack against both Epistles with great ticity. 
vigour in his Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi (Stuttgart 1845, 

Eng. Tr. 2 vols., London, 1873—75). Baur indeed afterwards 
saw reason to modify his views regarding the relation of the 
two Epistles (in the Theol. Jahrbiicher, xiv. 1855, p. 141 ff, 
see his Paul, Eng. Tr. ii. p. 314 ff.), but the objections which 


n 


1 ‘The evidence that Ignatius knew N.T. in the Apost, Fathers (Oxford, 
1 Thessalonians is almost nil.” The 1905) p. 74. 
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he originally raised may still be said to form the principal 
storehouse from which arguments against the authenticity of 
the First Epistle are drawn, and on that account deserve 
mention. 

In themselves they are of a somewhat varied character, and 
embrace such points as the meagreness of the Epistle’s con- 
tents, and their close dependence on the narrative in Acts, the 
striking similarity to the Corinthian Epistles in thought and 
language, the un-Pauline character of such passages as ii. 14 ff, 
iv. 14ff, and the traces of a later date implied in the description 


of the Thessalonian Church. 


If, however, the view that has already been taken of 
the circumstances attending the writing of the Epistle is 
correct (p. xxxiff.), none of these objections should cause much 
ditiiculty. What more natural, for example, than that, writing 
as he did to vindicate his own and his companions’ character, 
St Paul should dwell at considerable length on the nature of 
their ministry at Thessalonica? And if general agreement 
in historical details with St Luke’s account is only what we 
would then look for, the no less striking apparent divergences 
(cf. pp. XXvil, xxx) are in themselves strong proof that we have 
the work not of a mere imitator, but rather of an independent 
and more fully informed narrator. Nor are the frequent 
resemblances to the Corinthian Epistles to be wondered at, 
when we remember the short interval of time that elapsed 
between their composition, and the closely similar situations 
that they were designed to meet. The violent polemic against 
the Jews (ii. 14 ff) is no doubt startling in view of the 
Apostle’s general attitude towards his fellow-countrymen, but 
it may be sufficiently accounted for by the strenuous opposition 
which at the time they were offering to him in his work (note 
the pres. participles dpeoxévrwyv, kwAvdvrwy, and cf. p. xxxif.)}. 
Nor is there any need to refer v. 16° to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The language is too vague to be understood of 
any such literal and. outward event, and, as we shall see again, 
clearly refers to the ‘judgment’ passed upon the Jewish people 
in the rejection of their Messiah. Similarly the ‘concrete 
representation’ of the Last Things in iv. 14 ff. is not enough, 
as indeed Baur himself admits, to brand the Epistle as un- 
apostolic, and may easily be due to an early and apparently 
transitory stage in St Paul’s eschatological thought. And 


1 According to B, Weiss (Apokaly- Volke, das den abtriinnigen Vor- 
ptische Studien in SK., 1869, p. 24) kiimpfer des Christentums mit dem 
‘Es war die Periode der schirfsten wildesten Fanaticismus verfolgte.’ 
Spannung zwischen ihm und seinem 
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finally, the statements regarding the rapid growth and widely- 

extended influence of the Thessalonian Church (i. 7f., iv. 10), 

even if no account be taken of the Apostle’s constant tendency 

to exhibit his converts in the most favourable possible light 

(ili. 6, 12, iv. 1), are in entire accord with what we know of 

the Macedonian character (see p. xlvi), and the natural 

advantages Thessalonica enjoyed for an active missionary 

propaganda (see p. xXli). 

There seems to be nothing therefore in these objections to 
cause any serious difficulty’. And even if they were much 
stronger than they are, they would be more than counter- 
balanced by the tone and character of the Epistle as a whole’. 
There is an unmistakable ring of reality about its more 
personal passages, a revelation alike of writer and readers, to 
which no imitator could ever have attained. Nor again is it 
possible to conceive how any one writing after what had come 
to be regarded as the distinctive truths of Paulinism were 
widely known could so skilfully have avoided their introduction 
into a letter purporting to be written by the Apostle*. Only 
in such an actual historical situation as we have tried to depict 
is an adequate explanation of the Epistle’s raison d’étre forth- 
coming. And only in St Paul himself can we find a writer 
who could have succeeded in so impressing his personality 
upon what he wrote, combined with the freedom in thought 
and expression which in themselves are so distinctive of an 
original author. Is it likely too that any one writing long after 
the expectation had been falsified would have endangered his 
credibility by ascribing to St Paul language, which certainly on 
the face of it implies that the writer looked for the Parousia 
during his own lifetime (iv. 15)? 


1 Steck’s supposed discovery (Jahr- 
bilcher f. protest. Theologie 1883, p. 
509 ff.) of the Adyos xuplov of iv. 15 in 
4 Ezra v. 41 f. (cited on p. xxxiii, n.7), 
and the consequent carrying forward 
of the writing of 1 Thess. to at least 
oo A.D., is of no greater weight, as 
the relation between the passages is of 
the most general kind, and by no means 
demands any theory of literary depen- 
dence: see further Bornemann p, 3 1off. 

2 See especially von Soden’s careful 


study ‘Der erste Thessalonicherbrief” 
in SK., 1885, p. 263 ff. Ct Jiilicher 
Einl. ind, N.T. p. 37, Eng. Tr. p. 58, 
‘In opposition to the school of Baur 
the genuineness of the Epistle should 
be upheld as unquestionable. In style, 
vocabulary and attitude it approaches 
as nearly as possible to the four Prin- 
cipal Epistles.’ 

3 Cf. Knowling The Testimony of 
St Paul to Christ (1905) p. 21f. 
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3. Itis only therefore what we should expect, when we find 
that the claims of 1 Thessalonians to be regarded as an 
authentic work of the Apostle Paul are now freely admitted by 
practically all N.T. scholars of importance, its opponents being 
limited to those who deny the genuineness of all the Pauline 
Epistles 

Nor, apart from the wider question of its authenticity, does 
there seem any good ground for doubting the general integrity 
of the Epistle in the form in which it has come down to us. 
Schmiedel indeed suggests that ii. 15 f. is an interpolation, 
and others, who accept the passage as a whole, are inclined to 
throw doubt on the last clause of v. 16 as possibly an ‘editorial 
comment, added after the destruction of Jerusalem had taken 
place*. But for neither position is there any real warrant (see 
notes ad loca); while v. 27, which has also been suspected, is, 
whatever the exact interpretation given to it, in thorough 
accord with the strained and anxious mood, through which at 
the time the Apostle was passing (p. xxxi ff.)% 


II. THE AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF 
2 THESSALONIANS. 


On the other hand the authenticity and integrity of 2 Thes- 
salonians stand on a different footing, and raise questions of a 
more difficult character. And, that being so, it is satisfactory 
to find that the external evidence.on its behalf is both earlier 
and fuller than in the case of the First Epistle. 

1. Thus, leaving aside possible references in the Didache 
and Ignatius, there are two passages in Polycarp both of which 
appear to have this Epistle directly in view. It is true that in 
the first the writer supposes himself to be quoting words 
originally addressed to the Philippians, but the words (see 
below) are only found in 2 Thessalonians, and Polycarp may 
easily have confused between the two Macedonian Churches, 


1 E.g. van Manen art. ‘Paul’ in Witness of the Epistles (1892) p. 133 ff. 
Encyc. Bibl. See the thorough- 2 Moffatt Hist. N.T. p. 626. 
going refutation of such extreme 3 See further C. Clemen Die Ein- 
positions by Knowling op. cit. p. 7ff.,  heitlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe 
ag well as in his earlier work The  (Guttingen, 1894) p. 13 ff. 
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or possibly in view of their vicinity have looked upon Philippi 
and Thessalonica as forming in reality one community. In the 
second, it is hardly possible to doubt that he is consciously 
adapting a passage of 2 Thessalonians for his purpose, though 
unfortunately here, as in the foregoing passage, the Greek 
original is lost. Coming further down we find the Epistle 
again vouched for in the Canon of Marcion, in the Syriac 
Vulgate and Old Latin Versions, and in the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, while the references to it in early Christian literature 
are both numerous and clear. Thus there seems an obvious 
reference to its principal eschatological passage in Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, and an interesting passage 
in the Epistle Vienne and Lyons points even more strongly in 
the same direction. Irenaeus is again the first to mention it 
directly by name. 


With iii, 8ff cf. Didache xii. 3, and with ii. 3 ff cf. 
Didache xvi. 6 ff. The passage from Ignatius is Rom. x. 3 
éppwobe eis TeAos ev Vropovy “Incotd Xpiorod, cf. iii, 5 cis tiv 
vmopoviy Tod xptorod. It is doubtful, however, whether 
vmopovy is to be understood in the same sense in both passages 
(see note ad loc.). With i. 4 dare avrovs nas év ae éyKav- 
xGo8ar ev rt. éxxAnatais +. eod cf. Polyc. Ep. xi. 3 ‘ego autem 
nihil tale sensi in vobis vel audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus 
Paulus, qui estis in principio epistulae ejus: de vobis etenim 
gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis*’; and with iii. 15 kal py os 
exOpov yyetoGe GAG vovbercire ws ddeApdy, cf. Hp. xi. 4 et non 
sicut inimicos tales existimetis.’ The passage from Justin is 
Dial. 110 (ed. Otto) drav Kai 6 tis amroctacias avOpwmos, 6 Kal 
els tov wyiorov eéadrdra adav, él THs ys avopa ToApyon eis Huds 
tots Xpuoriavovs, and the passage from the Ep. Vienne and 
Lyons (ap. Eus. HE. v. 1) wvéoxnpe 6 avtuKetwevos, Tpooysla- 
Copevos 700 THY péddovoay éoeobae mapovoiav avrov...Xptiaros... 
KaTapyav TOV ayTikelpevor.. .o8 viol THs drwdeas: cf. ii. 3 ff. In 
adv. Hauer, 111. vii. 2 Irenaeus introduces a quotation from ii. 8 
with the words ‘et iterum in secunda ad Thessalonicenses, de 
Antichristo dicens, [Apostolus] ait’: cf. also Clem. Al. Strom. 
v. p. 554 (ed. Sylburg), Tert. de Res. Carn. c 24. g 


a 


2. On external grounds then the Epistle is amply vouched 2. In- 


1 Cf. Zahn Geschichte des Neutest. also suggests that he is quoting’ (The 
Kanons i. p. 815. N.T. in the Ap. Fathers p. 95). 
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character than in the case of 1 Thessalonians, and have in 
recent years been presented with a skill and force that make 
the question of the Epistle’s authenticity one of the most inter- 
esting and keenly debated points in modern N.T. criticism. 


The attack was started by J. E. Ch. Schmidt (in his 
Bibliothek f. Kritik und Exegese des N.7'. Hadamar 1801, 
and then in his Linleit. in das N.7. Giessen 1804), and his 
objections were revived by de Wette in the earlier editions 
of his Lehrbuch der histor.-krit. Hinleit. in die kanonischen 
Biicher des N.T%., but afterwards abandoned in the fourth 
edition (1842), and in his Exegetisches Handbuch (1841) where 
the Epistle’s authenticity is fully recognized. Meanwhile, 
however, doubts had again been raised by Kern (Tiibing. 
Zeitschr. f. Theol. ii. 1839) who was closely followed by Baur 
(Paulus, 1845), both writers seeing in the Epistle a fictitious 
writing, dependent on the Apocalypse, and containing features 
borrowed from the person and history of Nero: while 
Hilgenfeld (Hinl. in d. V.T. 1875, p. 642 ff.) went further, 
carrying its composition as far down as Trajan’s time, a 
position with which in the main Bahnsen (Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol. 1880, p. 681 ff.) agreéd. 

Others in more recent times who have denied the Epistle’s 
authenticity are Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Holtzmann, 
and Wrede, and, in part, P. W. Schmidt and Dr Samuel 
Davidson. On the other hand it has gained the support of 
Harnack, Jiilicher, and Clemen, has been vigorously defended 
by Zahn, and is now treated as genuine by the great majority 
of commentators in Germany, including its latest expositors 
Bornemann and Wohlenberg, as well as by the general con- 
sensus of N.T. scholarship both in this country and America‘. 


It cannot be denied however that many who support this 
conclusion do so with a certain amount of hesitation, and only 
because of the still greater difficulties attending any rival 
theory. And it may be well therefore to subject the more 

The important arguments that have been urged against the Epistle 
ee ,. © @ fresh examination with the view of seeing how far they are 
onthe really well-grounded. In the main they are derived from (1) its 
ground of }anouage and style, (2) its literary relationship to 1 Thessa- 


lonians, and (3) the character of its doctrinal contents. 


1 Dr Charles, who refers to the Isaiah (1900) p. lxii. On the other 
Epistle ‘with some hesitation’ in his hand Dr McGiffert (Encyc. Bibl. art. 
Jowett Lectures on Eschatology (1899) ‘Thessalonians’ col. 5045) speaks of 
p. 380, is now satisfied as to its its genuineness as ‘beset with serious 
genuineness: see e.g. his Ascension of difficulties’ and ‘at best very doubtful.’ 
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(1) In itself the vocabulary of the Epistle is by no means (1) Lae 
remarkable. The words peculiar to it among N.T. writings aa, Sit 


number only 10, as compared with 17 in 1 Thessalonians, nor 
do any of them cause any real difficulty (cf. p. lili). And this is 
the more noteworthy when we remember the unique character 
of some of its apocalyptic passages, and the marked tendency 
observable in other of the N.T. writings towards diversity of 
language and style in dealing with similar topics’. 

But while the vocabulary is thus in the main genuinely 
Pauline, various words and phrases are often pointed to as used 
in an un-Pauline manner. 


Thus it is said that in i. 11 (tva vpas adwon ris KAyoews 6 
Geds Hudv) «kAjows refers to the final call to participation 
in future blessedness instead of, as is usual in St Paul, to 
the initial act of the Christian's life. But even if this future 
reference be admitted, which is by no means certain, we have 
at least a partial parallel in Phil. iii, 14 dwxw «is 7d BpaBetov 
THS avw KAyjoews Tod Geot ev Xpiotd “Iyoot, and in any case 
we can hardly refuse to the word a latitude of application 
which St Paul might so naturally have extended to it. Nor 
again surely can any one seriously urge that, because on two 
occasions the Apostle used the verb éfeAéfaro with reference to 
the Divine election (1 Cor. i. 27f, Eph. i. 4), he could not 
therefore have used efAaro in ii. 13 (67 eiAato vuds 6 beds ar 
apxns eis cwtypiav), a verb which, as we know from other evi- 
dence (Phil. i. 22), he was in the habit of employing, and which 
from its special reference to the destiny or vocation of the chosen 
was peculiarly appropriate in the present passage. Still more 
idle is the objection to icydvs in i. 9 (amd tis ddéns THs ioyios 
avtod) for the more usual dvvayus, for not only is isy’s vouched 
for by Eph. i. 19, vi. 10, but in the Thessalonian passage it is 
actually a quotation from Isa. ii. ro. And if any importance is 
to be attached to the solitary appearance of éveavyac@at (i. 4) 
instead of xavyacOa, which is found more than thirty times in 
the Pauline Epistles, or to the combination 6A«Opos aidvios (i. 9), 
which St Paul does not again use, but which is in perfect 
keeping with the language of the Old Testament, and more 4 
particularly with that of Jesus, on which in the whole passage 
the writer shows himself so dependent, or to the admittedly 
difficult construction 67 émicted@y 76 paptipiov nuav ed das 
(i. 10: see note ad loc.)—do not these and similar anomalies 
tell at least as much for as against Pauline authorship, for is it 
likely that any imitator would have endangered the credibility 
of his work by making use of them? 


1 Cf. Lightfoot Notes on Epistles of St Paul p. 72 f. 
M. THESS. tT 


(2) Lite- 
rary de- 
pendence 
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The same might be said of the variation that appears in 
certain familiar formulas or phrases between our Epistle ani 
1 Thessalonians, even if other explanations of the change 
were not forthcoming. Thus in the opening thanksgiving 
when instead of the simple cdxaprotpev of I. i, 2 we fing 
edxapirrety épetAowev in i. 3 and again in ii. 13, this, apar 
from the added emphasis, is in entire accord with the mor 
formal style of the whole Second Epistle, to which reference 
will have to be made again. And in the closing invocation 
the substitution of 6 kipios ris eipyvys (iii. 16) for 6 Beds rH 
eipnvys (I. v. 23), taken along with the similar interchange o 
Persons in ii. 13 and J. i. 4, may well be due to the prominen 
place which the exalted Lord was occupying at the momen 
in St Paul’s thoughts in view of His glorious Return. I 
any case it seems evident that throughout this Epistle 6 «pro 
is to be referred to Christ and not to God, so that there i 
at least no exception here to the general Pauline practic 
(see Add. Note D). 


Other examples of so-called inconsistencies with the languag: 
of the first Epistle hardly need to be mentioned. When hostil 
criticism has to fall back on minutiae such as these, unles 
they are supported by other and stronger evidence than an} 
we have yet discovered, that is in itself a confession of thi 
insufficiency of its case. And it will be generally concede 
that this Epistle, taken as a whole, so far as its language anc 
style are concerned, leaves upon the mind of any unbiasse: 
reader the impression of a genuinely Pauline work. For no 
only are there abundant traces of the Apostle’s characteristi 
phraseology and manner, as has been clearly shown by Dr Jowet 
and others’?, but the whole Epistle reflects that indefinabl 
original atmosphere which a great writer imparts to his work 
and which, in this instance, we are accustomed to associat 
with the name of St Paul. 

(2) On the other hand, the very closeness of our Epistle’ 
resemblance to 1 Thessalonians has been made the ground o 


1 Cf. Jiilicher Hinl. ind. N.T. p. 40, 
Eng. Tr. p. 62, ‘The least important 
of these arguments [against the gen- 
uineness of the Epistle] are those re- 
ferring to the phraseology, for on the 
whole the style is so thoroughly Paul- 
ine that one might indeed admire the 
forger who could imitate it so ingeni- 


ously.’ 

2 Jowett The Epistles of St Paul t 
the Thessalonians, &c., 2nd Ed. 3 
p. 148 f. According to Reuss Hist. o 
the N.T., ed. Houghton, p. 75 ‘Fo 
every ‘“unpauline’” expression th 
concordance shows ten Pauline.’ 
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a second objection to its authenticity. For the literary depend- on 1 Thes- 
ence between the two Epistles has been declared to be of such nue 
a character that the question comes to be not, ‘Could one man 
have written both Epistles?’ but, ‘Is it likely that one man 
writing to the same people at what must have been a very 
short interval of time would repeat himself to so large an 
extent? Or, even if this is conceivable under certain circum- 
stances, is it likely in the case of a writer so richly endowed 
and so fertile in thought as the Apostle Paul?’ 

The first to raise this difficulty pointedly was Weizsicker'’, 
and his arguments have recently been strongly emphasized by 
H. Holtzmann? and W. Wrede*. And the objection is at least 
an interesting one, for, when taken in conjunction with other 
peculiarities of the Epistle, it lends itself very easily to the 
idea of an imitator or forger, who, in order to gain credence for 
certain views he wished to express, encased them, so to speak, 
in the framework of a generally accepted Pauline Epistle. 
To this supposition we shall have to return later, but in the 
meantime before expressing any opinion upon it, we must 
notice clearly how far the resemblances between the two 
Epistles really extend. 


Both Epistles begin with a salutation in almost identical 
terms, and marked by a form of address which the Apostle 
does not employ again (I. i. 1; II. i. 1, 2). 

This is followed by the customary thanksgiving, expressed 
again in a way found nowhere else in St Paul, and based on 
practically the same grounds as regards the Thessalonians’ 
state (I. i. 2 ff; IL. i. 3f.). 

A section follows in the main peculiar in thought to the 
Second Epistle (i. 5—12), but exhibiting many parallels of 
language with the First, while the transition to the great 
revelation of chap. ii. is marked by a form of appeal (épwrdpev 
O€ Vuas, adeAo%, li. 1) which is found in the Pauline Epistles 
outside these two Epistles only in Phil. iv. 3. 

The revelation referred to—the section regarding the Man 
of lawlessness, ii. 1—12—stands so entirely by itself as regards 


1 Das Apostolische Zeitalter*p.249f., lation to the first letter’ p. 295). 
Eng. Tr. i. p. 295 f. (‘The fact that the 2 Z.N.T.W. ii. (1901), p. 97 if. 
genuineness of the epistle has been 3 Die Echtheit des zweiten Thessalon- 
strenuously assailed is not surprising, icherbriefs (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
but inevitable. The reason for thisis N.F, ix. 2), Leipzig, 1903. 
found, above all, in its striking re- 
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contents, that it is frequently spoken of as constituting the 
raison détre of the whole Epistle. But, apart from “other 
Pauline peculiarities of language which it exhibits, it is 
interesting to notice in connexion with the point before us, 
that we find here the same reminiscences by the writer of a 
visit to his readers, and of what he had said when with them, 
that we have already met in 1 Thessalonians (i. 5 od punpovedere 
ore rt ov mpos vas TAVTA éeyov vpeev ; cf. I. iii. 4 Kal yap Ore 
mpos das Hpev, Tpoer€yopev vuiv): this does not occur again 
in the Pauline Epistles. 

No sooner, moreover, has the writer of the Second Epistle 
finished this, his main theme, than he utters a fervid thanks- 
giving and prayer for his readers (ii. 13 f.), after the manner 
of I. ii. 13, in which several of the characteristic words and 
phrases scattered through the First Epistle are re-echoed. 

Similar resemblances may also be traced in the exhortation 
that follows to stand firm and to hold fast the traditions they 
have been taught (ii. 15; I. iv. 1), and more especially in the 
remarkable invocation of ii. 16, which corresponds both in 
form and place with I. iii. 11, though there, in accordance 
with the usual practice, 6 Geds kal matyp yudv comes before 
& xtptos ypov “Incots: while the prayer in iii, 5 6 d€ kvpios 
KatevOvrar vpov Tas Kapdias may be compared with I. iii. 11 
avtos b€ 6 Beds . . . xatevdvvar THY Oddv nudv, the only other 
passage in the Pauline writings where the verb karevOvvew is 
found, though it is to be noted that it is used in different 
connexions in the two passages. 

The closing section ii. 6—15, like the closing section 
I. v. 1 ff, is oceupied with a practical exhortation, which in 
the main follows independent lines, though we are again 
struck with the recurrence here of various turns of expression 
and thought with which the First Epistle has already made 
us familiar—such as the warning against disorderly walking 
(iii. 6, 7, 11; I. v. 14); the call to amitate the writer’s mode of 
life (iii. 7, 9; I. i. 6f.); and the reference to the Apostle’s 
labouring night and day that they might not prove themselves 
burdensome to their converts (iii. 8; I. ii. 9), to which the 
Second Epistle adds the further thought of providing an 
example to the restless and idle (iii. 9). 

Both Epistles end with an invocation to ‘the Lord (God, 
1 Thess.) of peace,’ and with the customary Pauline benedic- 
tion (II. i. 16, 18; I. v. 23, 28). 


The resemblances between the two writings are thus very 
striking, and justice can hardly be said to have been done to 
them as a rule by the upholders of the Pauline authorship of 
the Second Epistle. At the same time, care must be taken 
that they are not pressed too far. Even our brief review has 
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indicated what an examination of Wrede’s carefully prepared 
Tables makes still more evident, that at most the parallelism 
between the two Epistles cannot be said to extend to more 
than one-third of their whole contents. And from this, again, 
there fall to be deducted such points of contact as are afforded 
by the salutation at the beginning, the benediction at the close, 
the phrases of transition from one subject to another, and similar 
formal expressions, where a close resemblance of language is 
not only natural but probable. 

Nor must it be forgotten that even where certain sections 
of the Second Epistle correspond in their general contents to 
certain sections of the First, the actual parallelisms in language 
are by no means always found within these corresponding 
sections, but have frequently to be drawn from the two Epistles 
as wholes. And not only so, but they often occur in such 
different connexions as to suggest not so much the slavish 
copying by one man of another, as rather the free handling 
by the same writer of certain familiar words and phrases’. 

The same may be said of the ditferences of tone, combined 
with the similarities of expression, between the two Epistles of 
which certain critics have made so much. It is quite true that 
in certain particulars the general tone of Second Thessalonians 
is more official and severe than the tone of First Thessalonians, 
though warm and personal passages are not wanting (e.g., 1. II, 
il. 16f, iil. 35), and that at places the writer seems in diffi- 
culties as regards both his language and his grammar’. 

But while these facts, taken by themselves, might be evi- 
dence of a later writer clumsily imitating another man’s work‘, 


1 According to Schmiedel (Hand- 
Commentar zum N.T. 1. i. p. 8), out 
of not quite 825 words in Second 
Thessalonians over 150 correspond 
literally, and over 30, with slight 
variations, with the vocabulary of 
First Thessalonians: not surely a very 
large number when the circumstances 
of the Epistle’s composition are kept 
in view. 

2 See further a review by Wernle of 
Wrede’s pamphlet in the Géttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 1905, p. 347 ff. (sum- 
marized in Exp. vi. ii. p. gt f.). 


3 Commenting on i. 3—10, Borne- 
mann remarks: ‘Man hat das Gefiihl, 
als sei er nicht sofort mit seinen 
Worten ins rechte Gleis gekommen und 
miisse, zum Teil mit den Worten 
seines friiheren Briefes, zum Teil mit 
alttestamentlichen und _liturgischen 
Wendungen erst den Zug seiner Ge- 
danken rangieren und sammeln’ (Die 
Thessalonicherbriefe p. 328). 

4 ¢Kiinstliche oder vielmehr verkiin- 
stelte Nacharbeit.’ Holtzmann l.c. 
Pp. 100. 
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they may be equally well accounted for by a change in the 
mood of the same writer, and in the circumstances of those to 
whom he writes. 

St Paul was, we know, subject to great alternations of 
feeling, and when he wrote 2 Thessalonians, not only was he no 
longer under the influence of the same glad rebound from 
anxiety regarding the Thessalonians’ state that he experienced 
when he wrote his First Epistle, but there is also evidence that 
at the time he was personally much harassed by ‘unreasonable 
and evil men’ at Corinth (iii. 2; Acts xviii. 12 ff). Moreover, 
as regards the recipients of the letter, there are undoubted 
traces in the Second Epistle that, between the time of its 
writing and the writing of the First, St Paul had heard of an 
increasing restlessness among his converts—a business which 
was no business (undév épyalowévous adda treprepryalopévous, 
lil. 11)—which might well justify more authoritative and 
severe warnings on his part, without however implying the 
later Church-discipline (‘ Kirchenzucht’) which Schmiedel tries 
to discover in them. 

Nor is it quite fair, as is generally done by those who lay 
stress on the closeness of the literary dependence between the 
two Thessalonian Epistles, to speak of it as without a parallel 
in early Christian literature. For, to those who admit their 
authenticity, we have within the circle of the Pauline Epistles 
themselves the kindred Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, exhibiting an identity of thought and language, such as 
to make them, notwithstanding their admitted differences in 
aim, almost duplicates of each other. And if St Paul could 
thus repeat himself in two contemporary Epistles, addressed 
if not to the same Church at least to the same district, why 
should not a like similarity run through two other Epistles, 
written at an interval according to the traditional view of at 
most a few months, and dealing with a situation which, if 
differing in certain particulars, was in the main unchanged 
(ef. p. lvi n.*) ? 

A further effort to explain the extent of the resemblances 
between the two Epistles has also been made by the suggestion 
that St Paul had re-read the First immediately before writing 
the Second Epistle, or more precisely that he had in his hands 
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the rough draft which his amanuensis had prepared of his first 
letter—a clean copy having been despatched to Thessalonica— 
and that he drew freely from it in dictating the terms of the 
second letter! 

One cannot say that this is impossible, and there would 
certainly be nothing according to the literary canons of the 
time to prevent a writer thus freely borrowing from his own 
previous work. But the very ingenuity of the suggestion is 
against it, and presupposes that the Apostle attached a greater 
importance to his own writings than their strictly occasional 
character warrants. 

It is safer therefore to be content with such general ex- 
planations as have already been offered, or frankly to admit 
that the resemblances between the two Epistles constitute an 
interesting but, in our present state of ignorance regarding the 
exact circumstances of their writing, an insoluble literary 
problem. This however in no way militates against the Pauline 
authorship of the Second, unless other and more definite grounds 
for disputing it can be produced. 

(3) Such grounds, it is said, are to be found in the Epistle’s ( 
doctrinal contents, as being, in the first place, inconsistent with 
the clear teaching of 1 Tiseoniate, and, in the second, in 
themselves of such a character, that it is not possible to think 
of St Paul’s having written them. 

(a) As regards the charge of inconsistency with 1 Thes- 
salonians, that rests in the main on an alleged change of attitude 
with reference to the nearness of the Parousia. In 1 Thessa- 
lonians the Parousia is represented as close at hand, and there 
is no mention of any sign by which it is to be preceded; but 

2 Thessalonians we are distinctly told that it will not take 
place until the Man of lawlessness has been revealed’. 

To this it is generally replied that the two pictures are not 
really inconsistent, and that while there is nothing in the 


1 ‘Fir den vielbeschaftigten und +* Th diktirte’ (Zahn EHinl. in das 
seines erregbaren Temperaments be- N.TZ. i. p. 179). 
wussten Pl lag gerade in diesem Fall 2 Cf. G. Hollmann Die Unechtheit 
nichts naher, als das Concept des des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs in 
1 Th, wenn ein solches vorhanden war, Z.N.T.W. vy. (1904), p. 29 ff. 
noch einmal durchzulesen, ehe er den 


3) Doe- 
Hest 
contents. 
These are 
said to be 


(a) incon- 
sistent 
with 

t Thes- 
salonians, 


(b) un- 
Pauline. 
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teaching regarding the Parousia in 1 Thessalonians to exclude 
the prior coming of the Man of lawlessness, there is equally 
nothing in his coming as depicted in the Second Epistle to 
delay unduly the expected Parousia of the First: all that is 
said is that Christ will not come just yet}. 

But while there is undoubted force in this—and parallels 
for the conjunction of the two views, or rather for the two 
aspects of the same truth may be cited from our Lord’s escha- 
tological discourse (Mt. xxiv. 29 ff.), and from the Apocalypse 
of St John (Rev. iii. 1 ff, vi. 1 ff)—it is better not to attempt 
to reconcile the two positions too literally. There are many 
indications that St Paul’s eschatological views were at this 
time in a state of flux, and that his teaching concerning the 
Last Things was determined by practical and not theological 
motives, without much regard as to how far that teaching 
presented a consistent whole*. And it may well have been that 
in the short time that had elapsed between the writing of 
1 and 2 Thessalonians he had heard of circumstances in his 
converts’ state, which led him to emphasize afresh an aspect 
of the Parousia, on which he had dwelt when in Thessalonica 
(11. 5), but of which they had apparently lost sight, and which 
may also have gained a new significance in his own mind. 

(6) Even, however, if the point be thus turned against the 
charge of inconsistency, the question still remains whether it is 
at all likely that St Paul, supposing him to have been the 
writer, would have so far departed from his general mode of 
thought in this particular passage, ii. 1—12. In none of his 
other New Testament writings do we find him laying stress 
on the ‘signs’ preceding the end; nor does the person of 


1 Baur admitted this in his earlier 
and, it seems to us, correcter view of 
the relation of the two Epistles on this 
point. ‘It is perfectly conceivable,’ 
he says, ‘that one and the same writer, 
if he lived so much in the thought of 
the parousia as the two Epistles testify, 
should have looked at this mysterious 
subject in different circumstances and 
from different points of view, and so 
expressed himself regarding it in 


different ways’ (Paulus p. 488, Eng. 
Tr. ii, p. 93). On ‘how confused a 
maze of eschatological conceptions 
could co-exist often in one and the 
same person,’ see Wernle Beginnings 
of Christianity Eng. Tr. i. p. 25. 

® Cf. Vischer Die Paulusbriefe (1904) 
p. 71 ‘Wo eine tiberschwangliche Hoff- 
nung spricht, darf man nicht juristische 
Prazision erwarten.’ 
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Antichrist, with whom in general his conception corresponds, 
though the actual name is not used, again appear in his Epistles 
except in the incidental notice of 2 Cor. vi. 15 (rés 6¢ cupgpdyn- 
ows Xpictod pds Bediap;). But this in itself is not sufficient 
ground for maintaining that St Paul can never have shared 
what we know to have been a widely spread belief of his time 
(comp. I Jo. i. 18, 22, iv. 3, 2 Jo. 7, Rev. xii. 13; Gfrérer 
Jahr. des Heils ii. p. 257). And if he did not again lay the 
same stress on it, that may have been either because he had 
outgrown the belief in this particular form, or because he did 
not again find himself confronted with circumstances which 
made such teaching either necessary or desirable. 


Of course if the historical situation lying at the background 
of this teaching is to be sought in the antinomian Gnostic 
heresies of the second century, as Hilgenfeld, Bahnsen and 
Pfleiderer have from various points of view maintained, or 
even in the popular legend of Mero redivivus, which has 
been widely believed from Kern and Baur down to P. Schmidt 
and Schmiedel, the Pauline authorship of the Epistle at once 
falls to the ground. 

But, as has already been indicated, the doctrine of Anti- 
christ did not come into existence with Montanism, but was 
firmly rooted in Jewish soil even before the Christian era; 
while, as regards the Nero-hypothesis, the recent researches 
of Gunkel?, Bousset’, and Charles* have made clear that it 
was at a much later date than the interests of this theory 
require, that those traits belonging to Antichrist were trans- 
ferred to Nero, which alone could make him a fitting basis 
for the Pauline conception. 


Nor can this conception be derived from the Johannine 
Apocalypse, as was at one time freely held‘, It is now very 
generally admitted by critics of all schools that the ‘hindrance’ 
to the Man of lawlessness, of which the writer speaks, is to be 


1 Schipfung und Chaos p. 221 ff. 

2 Der Antichrist p. 13 £., Eng. Tr. 
p. 21 f. See also art. ‘Antichrist’ in 
Encye, Bibl. 

3 The Ascension of Isaiah p. \xi ff. 
‘Schmiedel’s view which regards 2 
Thess. ii. 1—12...a8 wu Beliar-Neronic 
myth (68—7o a.p.) is at conflict with 
the law of development as well as with 
all the evidence accessible on the 


subject’ (p. lxii. n.1). 

* E.g. Hilgenfeld EHinl. in d. N.T. 
p. 647 ff. Later critics, while regard- 
ing the close affinity of the Thessa- 
lonian picture with Rev. xiii. &c. as 
unmistakable, are careful not to assert 
actual literary dependence; cf. Holtz- 
mann Neutest. Theologie ii. p. 191, 
Pfleiderer Urehristentum? i. p. 97 f. 
(Eng. Ty. i. p. 138). 


3. Rival 
Theories 
regarding 
the origin 
and in- 
tention of 
2 Thes- 
salonians. 
The 
Epistle 

is said 

(1) to bear 
traces of 
interpola- 
tion, 
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found in the influence of the Roman Government, in perfect 
keeping with such later Pauline passages as Rom. xiil. I—7. 
But if so, it will be at once recognized how wholly different 
this is from the description of Rome given in the Apocalypse, 
drunk with ‘the blood of prophets and of saints, and of all 
that have been slain upon the earth’ (Rev. xvill. 24; ef. vi. 9 ff, 
vil. 14, xiv. 8, xvi. 19)’. 

The whole conception indeed, as it meets us here, is purely 
religious, not political, and it is in the Old Testament, in the 
teaching of Jesus, and, more particularly as regards form, 
in certain Jewish apocalyptic beliefs, that its roots are to be 
found (see further Add. Note I, p. 158 ff.). 

Further than this it is impossible to go at present without 
entering on many of the vexed questions of interpretation 
which the passage raises. But if what has just been said 
is correct, it will be seen that, obscure though the passage 
undoubtedly is, there is still nothing in it to make its 
Pauline authorship impossible, or even improbable; while its 
genuine Pauline style, and its natural place in the argument of 
the Epistle, are strong evidence in favour of the traditional 
view. 

3. In this general conclusion we are confirmed by the 
unsatisfactory and contlicting nature of the rival theories 
which are offered of the origin and intention of 2 Thessalonians 
by those who deny its authenticity—theories which land us in 
greater difficulties than any they serve to remove. Incidental 
notice has been taken of some of these theories already, but 
there are three in particular which call for further remark? 

(1) There is, in the first place, the theory of Interpolation, 
which has been so frequently resorted to lately to explain, or 
explain away, difficulties in New Testament interpretation, and 
which in the present instance has at least this in its favour, 


1 ¢A representation of Rome as a 
protecting power, “restraining” Belial, 
even temporarily, is inconceivable 
after July, 64 A.D.’ (Bacon Introd. to 
the N.T. p. 78). 

2 On the necessity of the impugners’ 
of the Epistle’s authenticity supplying 
us with an intelligible account of its 


origin, see Bornemann Komm. p. 478, 
and cf, Wrede’s frank admission, ‘Vor 
allem darf es nicht bei der blossen 
Negation bleiben: es muss gefragt 
werden, wie der Brief positiv als 
pseudonymes Schriftstiick zu begreifen 
ist’ (p. 3). 
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that we have abundant signs of its presence in the apocalyptic 
literature of the period. May it not then have been at work 
here ? 

May not, as P. Schmidt suggests, i. 1—14, il. I, 2%, iL 
13—18 have formed a true Pauline Epistle, into which a later 
writer interpolated the two passages which have caused most 
difficulty, i. 5—12 and u. 1—12?? 

But apart altogether from the arbitrariness of any such 
theory, and the total absence of Ms. evidence in support of it, 
the result is to leave a letter so shorn of all its distinctive 
features that it is difficult to see how St Paul could ever 
have thought of writing it? And further, a careful study 
of the Epistle as a whole shows that these two sections are so 
closely related both to what immediately precedes, and to what 
follows, that they cannot be separated from them without 
violence. 

(2) Of greater interest is the view which Spitta develops (2) to be 
: “4.8 : : z : the work 
in a striking study on the Epistle contained in his Zur of 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums 1. p. 111 ff. Start- Timothy, 
ing from the ‘inferiority’ of the Second Epistle to the First, he 
holds that, with the exception of the authenticating paragraph 
at the end (iii. 17, 18), it is the work not of St Paul, but of 
Timothy. And in this way-he thinks that he finds an adequate 
explanation both of its generally Pauline character and of its 
peculiarities—of the former, because it was written by Timothy 
in close correspondence with St Paul and by his commission: 
of the latter, because the Jewish cast of its apocalyptic pas- 
sages 1s in thorough harmony with what we learn elsewhere 
regarding Timothy’s Jewish upbringing (Ac. xvi. 1, 2 Tim. i. 5, 
iu. 14 f.). 

But, to take the last point first, was Timothy after all 
more of a Jew than St Paul? And difficult though it may be 
to reconcile on paper the attitude towards the Jews which 
underlies ii. 1—2 with that afterwards elaborated in Rom. x1, 


1 Der erste Thessalonicherbrief p. (‘Grundlage’), which was afterwards 
111 ff. (Berlin, 1885). worked up into an Epistle (Neutest. 
2 So strongly does Hausrath feel Zeitgesch.? iii. p. 198, Eng. Tr. iii, 
this, that apparently he regards ii, p. 215). 
3—12 as the genuine Pauline fragment 
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Dr Moffatt properly insists that ‘it would be psychologically 
false to deny the compatibility of both positions at different 
periods within a single personality’’ By the time Romans x1. 
came to be written, the Apostle was ‘more dispassionate and 
patriotic,’ or rather had attained to wider views of the possi- 
bilities God had in store for the chosen people. 

It is in the want, however, of any satisfactory direct evi- 
dence in support of it that the real weakness of Spitta’s theory 
may be seen. For the verse on which he relies so much will 
certainly not bear the strain put upon it—‘Remember ye not, 
that when I was yet (érz) with you, I told you these things?’ 
(i. 5). The érz, so Spitta argues, points to a time very shortly 
before that at which the writer is writing, And as Timothy 
had been at Thessalonica more recently than St Paul, the 
reference is thought to be naturally to his visit. But is there 
any need so to restrict ér.? All that it implies is the de- 
sire on the writer’s part to carry his readers back with him 
to the time when he was with them, whenever that time may 
have been. And further, is it conceivable that éXeyor can be 
understood of any other than the leading writer St Paul, more 
particularly in view of the admitted reference of the first person 
singular to him in IL. iii. 17 and I. iii. 5, v. 27, the only other 
passages in the two Epistles where it is used? Had Timothy 
wished to distinguish himself here from his two companions, 
Paul and Silvanus, would he not certainly have added his 
name éye o Tipoeos, or some such expression, and not have 
trusted to the Thessalonians’ recognizing his handwriting as 
different from that of St Paul in the closing paragraph (iii. 17, 
18), as Spitta is driven to suggest’. 

That Timothy may on this occasion have acted as St Paul’s 
amanuensis is of course possible; and it is perhaps in the 


1 Hist. N.T. p. 626. 

2 «Auf eine Anwesenheit in Thessa- 
lonich, welche bereits langere Zeit 
vergangen ist, passt der Ausdruck 
nicht’ (p. 124). 

3 ‘Hin Missverstiindniss war ja fiir 
die Briefempfinger nicht wohl méglich, 
davon zu geschweigen, dass sie des 
Timotheus Handschrift werden ge- 
kannt haben im Unterschied von der 


des Paulus in der Schlussbemerkung, 
3, 18. Somit ergiebt es sich mit 
ziemlicher Sicherheit, dass der im 
Namen von Paulus, Silvanus und 
Timotheus ausgegangene 2. Thess,- 
Brief von den letzter dieser drei abge- 
fasst und von den ersten nur mit einen 
eigenhiindigen Schlusswort versehen 
ist’ (p. 125). 
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thought of a change of amanuensis from (say) Silvanus in the 
First Epistle that some of our Epistle’s linguistic peculiarities 
may find an explanation (cf. Add. Note A, p.125f.). But this is 
very different from supposing that Timothy was actually its 
author, or that the Apostle set his own seal to views with which 
he was not wholly in agreement, as Spitta’s theory requires. 

(3) If then the writer was not St Paul, there is nothing (3) to be 
left for us but to fall back upon the suggestion which has been !°"8Y- 
urged from time to time in various forms, that the Epistle is 
the work of an unknown writer, who, anxious to gain currency 
for his own views regarding the Last Things, imbedded them in 
a framework skilfully drawn from St Paul’s genuine Epistle. 

We have seen already the objections attending any such 
theory, in so far as it is connected with a definite historical 
situation such as the expected return of Nero. But apart 
altogether from such considerations, is it likely that a fictitious 
Epistle addressed on this showing to a Church which had 
already an authentic Epistle of St Paul’s, and in which many 
of the original recipients may well have been alive, would ever 
have gained currency as the Apostle’s ? 

So strongly does Wrede, the latest exponent of the theory, 
feel this that he suggests that the Epistle was never intended 
for Thessalonica at all, but that the unknown writer simply 
made a general use of 1 Thessalonians, as, owing to its apo- 
calyptic character, best serving the purpose he had in view 
(pp. 38 ff, 68). So that it comes to this: That this Epistle, 
so amply vouched for in antiquity, is nothing but a barefaced 
forgery’—written in the name of St Paul by one who was not 
St Paul—invested with the authority of the Apostle, though 
designed to correct views currently attributed to the Apostle— 
and addressed to the Church of Thessalonica, though having 
another and a very different circle of readers in view. Surely 


there are more ‘misses’ here 


1 It is unfortunate to have to use 
the word ‘forgery’—round which such 
definite associations have now gathered 
—in connexion with our problem; but 
no other word brings out so well the 
deliberate attempt of one man to use 
the name and authority of another in 


than any ‘hits, with which, 


his writing. In view of iii. 17, 18, 
there can be no talk here of a harm- 
less pseudonymous writing. Cf. Wrede 
p. 86: ‘Stammt der zweite Thessa- 
lonicherbrief nicht von Paulus, so ist 
er eine Falschung.’ 


4. General 


conclu- 
sion. 
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according to the most charitable interpretation of it, the theory 
can be credited ! 

Nor does the view of forgery, so improbable in itself, derive 
any real help from two passages which are often cited in 
support of it, and as in themselves conclusive against the 
Epistle’s genuineness. 

The first of these is ii. 2: ‘To the end that ye be not readily 
shaken from your reason, nor yet be disturbed either by spirit, 
or by word, or by epistle as from us, as if the day of the Lord 
is now present. But even if the difficult clause, wre dv’ 
eriatoAns ws &. jwov, be taken as referring to the possible 
existence of a pretended or forged epistle, and is not merely 
the exhausting by the writer of the different ways by which 
the Thessalonians might have been disturbed—spirit, word, 
letter, it represents at most just such a vague suspicion as 
might have crossed St Paul’s mind (cf. I. v. 27), but which 
would have been exceedingly unnatural in one who was him- 
self engaged in passing off a spurious letter. 

The same may be said of i. 17: ‘The salutation of me 
Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle: 
so I write’ The particular form of authentication used here is 
unique among the Pauline Epistles; and if it had been the 
work of a forger, would he not have been more careful to follow 
St Paul’s general usage, as it meets us in 1 Cor. xvi. 21, or 
Col. iv. 18? ‘But if Paul wrote the words, they express his 
intention; and this intention was satisfactorily fulfilled if he 
always added the benediction in his own handwriting?’ 

4. On the whole then, without any desire to minimize the 
difficulties surrounding the literary character and much of the 
contents of this remarkable Mpistle, there seems to be nothing 
in them to throw undue suspicion on its genuineness; while 
the failure of those who reject it to present any adequate 
explanation of how it arose, or of the authority it undoubtedly 
possessed in the Early Church, is in itself strong presumptive 
evidence that the traditional view is correct, and that we have 
here an authentic work of the Apostle Paul. 


1 Drummond The Epistles of Paul (in International Handbooks to the 
the Apostle to the Thessalonians &e. N.T.) p. 13. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 


The text adopted for the following commentary is the Greek Text 
text of Westcott and Hort: it approximates therefore closely to rallies 
the type of text represented by NB. In these circumstances it mentary. 
has not been thought necessary to provide a complete apparatus 
criticus; but wherever the Editors have shown any doubt as 
to the true reading by the use of brackets or the insertion 
of marginal readings, the leading authorities on both sides have 
been cited. These authorities have as a rule been taken from 
the great collection of Tischendorf (Nov. Test. Graec® 1. 
Leipzig, 1872), or from Friedrich Zimmer’s useful monograph 
Der Text der Thessalonicherbriefe (Quedlinburg, 1893), and the 
citations, more particularly in the case of the versions, have, as 
far as possible, been verified, and sometimes corrected, by a 
comparison with the best available texts of the originals’. 

It will be kept in view that the accompanying lists aim Lists of 
only at enumerating the authorities actually cited in the eae 
apparatus or textual commentary. 


I. Greex MSS. 


The text is contained in whole, or in part, in the following I. Greek 


MSS MSS. 
i, Primary Unceials. i. Primary 
Unetals. 


n. Codex Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Discovered by Tischendorf 
in the Convent of St Catherine on Mt Sinai, and 


1 In this connexion I desire to ex- kindly verified the citations from 
press my indebtedness to Mr Norman _ the Syriac, Armenian, and Aethiopic, 
M¢Lean, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and from the Egyptian versions re- 
and the Rev. A. E. Brooke, B.D., spectively. 

King’s College, Cambridge, who have 
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now at St Petersburg. The MS. has been corrected 
by various hands, of which x* is nearly contemporary, 
x’ belongs probably to the sixth century, and x° 
to the beginning of the seventh. Ed. Tischendorf, 
Leipzig, 1864. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus, saec. v. Originally at Alexandria. 


Presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
to Charles I. in 1628, and deposited in the British 
Museum in 1753. Issued in autotype facsimile by 
E. M. Thompson, London, 1879. 


B. Codex Vaticanus, saec. iv. Generally believed to be the 


oldest extant MS. of the Greek Bible, O. von 
Gebhardt dates it c. 331, A. Rahlfs (Lheol. Literatur- 
zertung, 1899, p. 556) soon after 367. Probably of 
Egyptian origin, though there are also strong grounds 
for inclining to a connexion with the Eusebian library 
at Caesarea (Kenyon, Zeat. Criticism of the N.T., 
p. 66 ff; cf. SH. p. Ixvii f.). The MS. has been one 
of the great treasures of the Vatican Library since 
shortly after its foundation, and was issued in photo- 
type by J. Cozza-Luzi and others (Rome, 1889), and 
better in photographed facsimile by Hoepli (Milan, 


1904). 


C. Codex Ephraemi rescriptus, saec. v. A Palimpsest, much 


D(D.). 


G(G,). 


mutilated. The remains of the Greek Text, under- 
lying the works of Ephraim the Syrian (+373), were 
deciphered and published by Tischendorf, Leipzig, 
1843. Of our Epistles the fragment 1 Thess. i, 1— 
ii. g is all that survives, The original MS. is now in 
Paris. 


Codex Claromontanus, saec. vi. A Graeco-Latin MS. 
from the monastery of Clermont, near Beauvais, and 
now at Paris. Its type of text is closely akin to 
EFG, and ‘all probably go back to one common arche- 
type, the origin of which is attributed to Italy’ 
(Kenyon, p. 81)". Of its correctors D> dates from about 
the seventh, and D° from the ninth or tenth century. 
Ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1852. 


Codex Boernerianus, saec. ix. A Graeco-Latin MS., 
so named from Prof. C. F. Boerner, who bought it in 
1705; now at Dresden. For the conjectural history 
of the MS. see SH. p. lxiv, and for its relation to D 
and the Gothic version, ibed. p. lxix f. Ed. Matthaei, 
Meissen, 1791. 


1 A, Souter (J. 7.8. vi. p. 240 ff.) argues that D belongs to Sardinia. 
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H(H,). Codex Coislinianus, saec. vi. Originally in the library 
of the Laura on Mt Athos. Forty-one leaves still 
exist, scattered through various libraries, and in 
addition the text of twenty-two pages has been 
recovered from the ‘offsets’ left by them on the pages 
opposite. The fragment at Kieff contains 1 Thess. 
ii, g—13, iv. 5—11. The subscription connects the 
MS. with Euthalius, on whom see especially Dean 
Armitage Robinson, Luthaliana (Texts and Studies, 
iii. 3), Cambridge, 1895; cf. SH. p. Ixviii f, von 
Dobschiitz in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xix. 2, 
von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1902), 
i, p. 637 ff, Turner in Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 524 ff, 
Conybeare in Z.NV.7.W. v. (1904) p. 39 ff, Robinson 
in J.L.S, vi. p. 87 ff The text was edited by Omont, 
Notices et Hutraits, xxxiii. pt. i. p. 141 ff., with the 
St Petersburg offsets, the Paris and Turin offsets by 
Robinson (Huthaliana, p. 48 ff.), and the recently 
recovered Athos offsets by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of Codex H of 
the Pauline Epistles (Oxford, 1905). 


No account has been taken of E(E,) and F(F,) in accordance 
with Hort’s judgment that the former in its Greek text is simply 
a transcript of D(D,), and the latter, as certainly, a transcript 
of G(G,), or ‘an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar’ 
(Intr’ § 203). 


u. Secondary Uncials. ii. Second- 


ary Un- 


K(K,). Codex Mosquensis, saec. ix. Moscow. cials. 


L(L,). Codex Angelicus, saec. ix. Rome. 


P(P.). Codex Porphyrianus, saec. ix. St Petersburg. Wants 
1 Thess. ili. 5 pyxere...ques oc iv. 17. Ed. Tischendorf 
in Mon. Sacr. Ined., Nov. Coll., v., Leipzig, 1865, 
pp. 58—364. 


ili. Minuscules. iii. Minus- 
cules. 


According to von Soden (Die Schriften des N.T. i. p. 44) there 
are now about 630 cursive MSS. available for the Pauline Epistles. 
The following are a few of the most important. 

4** (= Acts 4): saec. xv, now in Basle, Univ. A.N, iv. 5. 
6 (=Gosp. 6, Acts 6): saec. xi, in Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 112. 


17 (=Gosp. 33, Acts 13): saec. xi, in Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. rq. 
Deserves special notice (Hort, Inér.’ § 212). 


23: A.D. 1056, in Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coisl. Gr. 28, 
M. THESS. 


II. Ver- 
sions. 


i. Latin. 


(1) Old 
Latin. 
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31 (= Acts 25, Apoc. 7): A.D. 1087, in London, Brit. Mus. 
Harl. 5537. 


37 (=Gosp. 69, Acts 31, Apoc. 14): saec. xv, in Leicester, 
Library of the Town Council. ‘Has many Non- 
Alexandrian, Pre-Syrian readings of both kinds’ (Hort, 
Intr? § 212). For the history of this interesting MS. 
see Scrivener, Codex Augiensis (Cambridge, 1859), 
Introd. p. xlff and Appendix, J. Rendel Harris, 
Origin of the Leicester Codex (Cambridge, 1887). 


47: saec. xi, in Oxford, Bodl. Roe 16. 


67 (=Acts 66, Apoc. 34): saec. xi, in Vienna, Imp. Gr. 
th. 302. 


67**: very ancient readings in the margins of 67, which have 
no other cursive attestation. Hort (/ntr.? § 212) 
regards them as akin to M™, though they cannot have 
been derived from the text of M?™! itself. 


71: saec, xii, in Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 61. 

73 (= Acts 68): saec. xiii, in Upsala, Univ. MS. Gr. 1. 

116 (= Acts ror): saec. xiii, in Moscow, Syn. 333. 

137 (=Gosp. 263, Acts 117): saec. xiii, in Paris, Nat. Gr. 61%. 
154 (= Acts 126): saec. xi, in Paris, Nat. Gr. 217. 


For Athos, Laura 1848. 64 (saec. x)=a 78 of von Soden’s 
list, see Sect. III under Origen. 


II. VERSIONS. 


The ancient Versions are as follows. 


i. Latin. 


(1) Old Latin (Lat Vet Vg or O.L.). The history of the Old 
Latin version (or versions) is still involved in many perplexities : 
it must be sufficient to refer here to the exhaustive art. by 
Dr H. A. A. Kennedy in Hastings’ D.B. iii. p. 47 ff, where 
Antioch is suggested as its original home. Mr C. H. Turner and 
Prof. Souter, on the other hand, are emphatic for Rome, while the 
majority of modern critics may be said to favour the theory of an 
African origin. The extant fragments of the version have been 
collected by the Benedictine, P. Sabatier, in his monumental work 
Bibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones sew vetus Italica (Rheims, 
1739—49). See also L. Ziegler, Die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen 
vor Hieronymus, Munich, 1879. 
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The following authorities for the Pauline Epistles have been 
cited. 

d: Latin version of D (Cod. Claromontanus), ‘The genuine 

Old Latin character of the text is indicated by its 

frequent agreement with the quotations of Lucifer 

of Cagliari (+370) (F. C. Burkitt, Zneyc. Bibl. col. 


4995) 
f: Latin version of F (Cod. Augiensis). 


g: Latin version of G (Cod. Boernerianus). 


m: the so-called Speculum, a treatise falsely assigned to 
St Augustine, which contains extracts from a Spanish 
text, akin to the Bible used by Priscillian (see Hort 
as quoted in Gregory, Teathritik des Neuen Testamentes 
(1902), ii. p. 606). Ed. by Weihrich in Vienna Corpus 
script. eccles, Lat, xii. 1887. 

r’; A fragment, belonging to the seventh century, preserved 
at Munich. Contains 1 Thess. i. 1—10. 


(2) Vulgate (Vg). A revision by Jerome of the Old Latin to 
bring it closer to the Greek text he possessed (‘Graecae fidei 
auctoritati reddidi Novum Testamentum’). The authoritative edition 
of the Roman Church, issued by Clement VIII. in 1592, has been 
reprinted by Nestle (Stuttgart, 1906) in a very convenient form 
with a carefully selected apparatus. The great critical edition of 
the N.T., which is being prepared by Bishop J. Wordsworth and 
the Rev. H. J. White has not yet advanced beyond the Acts 
(Oxford, 1889—). 

‘The readings of the Vulgate MSS. (Vg°") will be found (partly) 
in Nestle, and more fully detailed in Tischendorf. 


ii. Syriac. 

There is naturally no translation of the Bible which has more 
interest for us than the Syriac, though we must be careful not to 
identify this dialect of the Euphrates valley with the Aramaic 
spoken by our Lord: see especially Burkitt, Zvangelion da Mephar- 
reshe, vol. ii. (Cambridge, 1904). The history of its various versions, 
and of the vexed questions raised by them, is fully discussed in the 
same writer’s art. ‘Text and Versions’ in the Eneye. Bibl. col. 
4998—5006. 

We are here concerned only with two of these versions. 

(1) Syr (Pesh) =the Syriac Vulgate or Peshitta, ie. ‘the 
simple,’ so named apparently to distinguish it from 
subsequent editions ‘which were furnished with mar- 
ginal variants and other critical apparatus.’ Burkitt 
regards it as the work of Rabbila bishop of Edessa 
(or some one deputed by him) between 411 and 
435 4.D. Edd. Leusden and Schaaf (1709); 8. Lee 
(1816). The new critical edition of Mr G. H. Gwilliam 
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(2) Vul- 
gate. 


ii, Syriac. 


(1) The 
Peshitta. 


(2) The 


Harclean. 


iil. drme- 
nian. 


iv. Egyp- 


tian, 
(1) Bo- 
hairic. 


(2) Sa- 
hidie. 


v. Aethi- 
opic. 
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has not yet advanced beyond the Gospels (Oxford, 
tgo1). For the ‘Place of the Peshitto Version in 
the Apparatus Criticus of the N.T.’ see the same 
writer’s art. in Studia Biblica et Hcelesiastica, v. iii. 
Oxford, 1903. 

(2) Syr (Harel). A recension made by Thomas of Harkel 
in 616 of the older Philoxenian version of 508. The 
text is ‘remarkable for its excessive literalness,’ and 
follows ‘almost invariably that of the later Greek MSS.’ 
(Burkitt). It is cited by Tischendorf as syr?t1), and 
is edited by J. White as Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana, 
Oxford, 1778—1803. 

Of great importance are certain readings in the margin of 
the foregoing version. 

(Syr (Harel mg.)) derived from ‘three (v.]. two) approved 
and accurate Greek copies’ in the monastery of the 
Enatonians near Alexandria (Hort, Jnér.’ § 215). 


lil. Armenian. 


The existing Armenian Vulgate (Arm) is a revision about the 
middle of the fifth century of certain original translations based 
upon the Old Syriac (Robinson, Huthaliana, p. 72 ff.). The Greek 
text used for this revision was apparently closely akin to NB. 
Ed. Zohrab, Venice, 1805. 


iv. Lygyptian. 

(1) Bohairic (Boh =me (Memphitic) WH., =cop (Coptic) 
Tisch.), .A very early date has sometimes been assigned 
to this version, but recent research points rather to 
the sixth or seventh century (Burkitt, Zncyc. Bibl. 
col. 5008). The Pauline Epistles have been edited 
by G. Horner in vol. iii. of his Bohairic N.T., Oxford, 
1905. 

(2) Sahidic (Sah=the (Thebaic) WH.). Now believed to 
be older than the Bohairic version, going back at least 
to the early part of the fourth century. The N.T. 
exists only in fragments, which have not yet been 
collected into a formal edition. [It is understood that 
G. Horner is preparing one for the Clarendon Press. ] 
Ciasca’s collections have been used in the verification 
of the citations in the present volume. 


v. Aethiopic. 

The date of the Aethiopic version (Aeth) is again uncertain. 
It may be as early as the fourth century, but is more generally 
assigned to the end of the fifth (Scrivener, /ntrod. to the Crit. of 
the N.T.* ii. p. 154). The text from an edition printed at Rome in 


1548—g is to be found in Walton’s Polyglot, also in an edition 
prepared by 'T. Pell Platt (for the Bible Society) in 1830. 
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vi. Gothic. vi. Gothic. 


The Gothic version (Go) was made for the Goths by Ulfilas, who 
succeeded Theophilus as their Bishop in 348. The translation 
follows with great fidelity a Greek text, evidently closely akin to 
the secondary uncials (KLP). It may however have been modified 
by the influence of the Latin versions, and ‘for textual purposes, 
therefore, its evidence must be used with care’ (Kenyon, Text. Crit. 
p. 204). Edd. Gabelentz and Loebe, Leipzig, 1836—43. 


Ill. FaruHers. III. 
Fathers. 


The foJlowing particulars regarding the patristic authorities 
cited have been drawn, with additions, from Gregory’s Tect- 
kritek, ii. p. 770 ff." Migne, P. L., has been used to denote Migne, 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Latin series, Paris, 1844—64, 
and Migne, P.G., the corresponding Greek series, Paris, 1857—66. 


Amb = Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 374—397. Ed. Migne, 
P.L. xiv.—xvii. (1845). A considerable portion of 
what will henceforward be the authoritative edition 
of his works has already appeared in the Vienna 
Corpus, under the care of K. Schenkl, and latterly 
of H. Schenkl, Vienna, 1896—. 


Ambst (or Ambrstr) = Ambrosiaster (see under List of Com- 
mentaries). The text used, pending the issue of the 
critical edition by H. Brewer 8. J. in the Vienna 
Corpus, has been that of Migne, P.Z. xvii., but the 
text has been critically revised for this edition with 
MSS. Bodl. 756 (of the eleventh century) and 689 (of 
the twelfth century) by A. Souter. The Commentary 
from which this complete text of St Paul’s Epistles 
is extracted was issued in Rome between 366 and 
384 .4.D., and contains the (Old-Latin) text commonly 
used in Rome at that date, and revised by Jerome to 
make the Vulgate. A study of this text has been 
published in A. Souter’s Study of Aimbrosiaster (in 
Texts and Studies, vii.), Cambridge, 1905, and the 
author’s conclusions have been accepted by Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake of Leiden (Review of Theology and Phi- 
losophy ii. [1906—1907] p. 620f.). 

Ath = Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria (+373). Ed. Migne, 


P.G. XxV.—xxviii. 


1 Reference may also now be made and Tect of the New Testament (Edin- 
to the same writer’s graphic Canon burgh, 1907). 
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Bas= Basil the Great, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
1379. The Benedictine edition of his works under 
the care of J. Garnier appeared at Paris, 1721—30. 


Chr=John Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, f 407. 
For the various readings contained in MSS. of Chry- 
sostom (Chr°@4) see Tischendorf. Collations of these 
were published by Matthaei in his critical edition of 
the N.T. (1803-07). See further under List of Com- 


mentaries. 


Clem = Homilies of the Pseudo-Clement. Ed. P. de Lagarde, 
Leipzig, 1865. For the general history of ‘The 
Clementine Literature’ see A. C. Headlam in J.7.S. 
ii. p. 41 ff 

Const = Apostolic Constitutions. Edd. P. de Lagarde, Leipzig, 
1862; F. X, Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostol- 
orum, Paderborn, 1906. 


Cypr=Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, +258. Ed. W. Hartel 
in the Vienna Corpus, 1868—71. 


Cyr-Alex = Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 412—444. Ed. 
Migne, P.G. Ixviii.—lxxvii. 


Cyr-Hier = Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, 350—386. Edd. Migne, 
P.L, xxxiii.; W. C. Reischl and J. Rupp, Munich, 
1848—60; Photius Alexandrides, Jerusalem, 1867—8. 


Did=Didymus of Alexandria, +394 or 399. Ed. Migne, 
P.G. xxxix, 


Ephr = Ephraim the Syrian, +373. A Latin translation of 
the Armenian version of his Commentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles was edited by the Mechitarist Fathers, 
Venice, 1893. See also F. H. Woods ‘An Examination 
of the N.T. Quotations of Ephrem Syrus’ in Stud. Bid/. 
et Eccles. iii. p. 105 ff.; Oxford, 1891. 


Eus = Eusebius of Caesarea, +340. Ed. Migne, P.G. xix.— 
xxiv. A new edition of his works has begun to appear 
in the Berlin series of Ante-Nicene Greek Fathers. 


Hier =Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymus, best known as 
Jerome, 420. Edd. Migne, /.Z. xxii—xxx.; Val- 
larsi, Verona, 1734—42. 


Hipp = Hippolytus of Rome, 235. Edd. Migne, P.G. x.; 
Bonwetsch and Achelis (in the Berlin series), Leipzig, 
1897—. 

Tren™= Latin version, not later than the fourth century, 
of Irenaeus’ work Adversus omnes haereses, written 
ce. 180. Edd. Stieren, Leipzig, 1853; W. W. Harvey, 
Cambridge, 1857. 
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Macar = Macarius, an Egyptian ascetic, 1389. His homilies 
are published in Migne, P.G@. xxxiv.: ef. J.Z.S, viii. 
p. 85 ff. This Macarius must be carefully distinguished 
from Macarius Magnes, whose date is probably a 
quarter of a century later: see J.7.S. ii. p. 610f, 
vill. pp. 401 ff, 546 ff, Schalkhausser, JJakarios von 
Magnesia (Leipzig, 1907). 


Orig = Origen, head of the catechetical school in Alexandria, 
t254. Edd. Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1831—48; P. Koet- 
schau, E. Klostermann, and E. Preuschen (in the Berlin 
series). Leipzig, 1899—. See also von der Goltz, 
Eine textkritische Arbeit des 10. bez. 6. Jahrhunderts 
(Teate und Unters., N.F. 1. 4, 1899), which describes 
MS. Athos, Laura 184. B. 64 (saec. x), a manuscript of 
the Acts, Catholic, and Pauline Epistles, which has 
preserved for us many interesting readings of Origen. 


Orig** = The free Latin version of Origen’s works by Jerome 
and others. 


Ps-Ath = Writings wrongly ascribed to Athanasius, and con- 
tained in the Benedictine edition of Athanasius’ works 
vol. ii. 

Tert = Tertullian, f¢. 240. Edd. Migne, P. Z. i.—iii.; Oehler, 
Leipzig, 18534; A. Reifferscheid, G. Wissowa and 
E. Kroymann (in the Vienna Corpus), Vienna, 1890—. 


Thdt = Theodoret, a Syrian monk, Bishop of Cyrus, fe. 457. 
See List of Commentaries. 


Theod-Mops™* = Latin version of Theodore, Bishop of Mop- 
suestia in Cilicia, fc. 429. See List of Commentaries. 


Vig = Vigilius, an African bishop, flourished ¢. 484. Ed. 
Migne, P.L. lxii. The authorship of works under 
this name is disputed. 


Literature 
on the 
Epistles. 


i. Greek 
Writers. 


ViIE 
SELECTED LIST OF COMMENTARIES. 


The literature relating to our Epistles is dealt with very 
fully by Bornemann in his Die Thessalonicherbriefe, which replaces 
the work of Liinemann in the new edition of Meyer’s Kritzsch- 
exegetischer Kommentar: see pp. 1—7 and 538 ff. The following 
list consists for the most part of those Commentaries which 
have been used in the preparation of this volume, the editions 
specified being those to which the present writer has had access, 
though occasionally for the sake of completeness other works 
have been included. For fuller information regarding the 
Greek Patristic Commentaries it is sufficient to refer to 
Mr C. H. Turner’s exhaustive article in the supplementary 
volume of Hastings’ D.B. The new and valuable facts regard- 
ing the Latin writers have been supplied through the kindness 
of Prof. A. Souter. 


I. GREEK WRITERS. 


(1) Earlier (1) Earlier Period. 


Period. 


Ortcen (+253). From the list of Origen’s works given by 
Jerome (Hp. xxxiii.) it appears that Origen wrote a Com- 
mentary on 1 Thess. in 3 books, and on 2 Thess. in 1 book. 
Of these unfortunately only fragments now survive. Jerome 
himself (Zp. cxix.) has preserved one relating to 1 Thess. iv. 
15—17: and from the same source we learn that Theodore 
of Heraclea, Apollinaris, and Diodore of Tarsus also com- 
mented on 1 Thess. 


Curysostom, Joun (Chrys.). Chrysostom (f 407) is generally 
ranked as the greatest of the early Pauline interpreters, more 
particularly on the homiletic side. ‘He is at once a true 
exegete and a true orator, a combination found in such 
perfection perhaps nowhere else’ (Swete, Patristic Study, 
p. 104). His Homilies on the Thessalonian Epistles appear 
to have been preached as episcopal utterances at Constanti- 
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nople. They are printed in Migne, P.G. lxii, and in a 
critical edition by F. Field, Oxford, 1855. An English 
translation under the editorship of C. M. (Charles Marriott) 
was published at Oxford in 1843 in the Library of the 
Fathers. 


THEopore or Mopsuzstia (Th. Mops.). Theodore, Bishop of 
Mopsuestia (tc. 429), was after the death of Chrysostom 
the most influential teacher in the Eastern Church. By his 
Nestorian followers he was known as par excellence ‘the 
Interpreter,’ a title which he deserved from his rigid 
avoidance of the allegorical method, and constant endeavour 
to discover the literal and historical meaning of the Sacred 
Writings. The Greek version of his Commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles exists only in fragments, preserved in the 
Catenae, but a Latin version (sixth century!) embracing ten 
of the Epistles, including 1, 2 Thess., is extant. It has been 
edited with a valuable Introduction and Notes by Prof. 
H. B. Swete (Cambridge, 1880—82). 


THEODORET or Cyrruus (Thdt.), a third great writer of the 
Antiochene school (tc. 457). According to his own state- 
ment Theodoret intended his Commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles to be little more than an abridgement of the works 
of Chrysostom and Theodore, whom he describes as tots rs 
oixoupévns pwaripas. But he has done his work with such 
‘appreciation, terseness of expression, and good sense’ that, 
according to Bishop Lightfoot (Gal. p. 230), ‘if the absence 
of faults were a just standard of merit’ his Commentaries 
‘would deserve the first place.’ The Commentary on 
1, 2 Thess. will be found in vol. v. of the complete edition 
of Theodoret’s works by J, L. Schulze, Halle, 1769—74. 
It was also edited by C. Marriott, Oxford, 1870. 


(2) Later Period. aoe 
OxcumeEntus (Oecum.), Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. His date 
is uncertain, but Turner (/.c. p. 523) places the Catena on 
St Paul as in all probability within the limits 560—640. 
The original Catena draws largely from Chrysostom, while 
later recensions embody copious extracts from Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (¢. 820—c. 891). Printed in 
Migne, P.G. cxviii.cxix. 


Tueopruytacr (Thphl.), Archbishop of Achridia (Ochrida) in 
Bulgaria, c. 1075. His Commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
follows Chrysostom in the main, but with ‘a certain inde- 
pendence’: ed. A. Lindsell, London, 1636. 


Evruymius Zicasenvs (Euth. Zig.), a younger contemporary of 
Theophylact, ¢. 1115. Ed. Nicolas Kalogeras, late Arch- 
bishop of Patras, Athens, 1887. 
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ii, Latin TI. Latin Wrirers? 
Writers. 

AMBROSIASTER (Ambrstr, or Ambst.). Regarding the identity of 
the so-called ‘Ambrosiaster’ there has been much difference 
of opinion, but the view most widely held in the present day 
is one suggested by the French scholar Dom Morin of 
Maredsous, Belgium, in the Revue d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture religieuses for 1899, pp. 97—121, that he was Isaac, 
a converted Jew, who lived in Rome during the pontificate 
of Damasus (366—384)% His Commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles, from which a complete Old Latin text can be 
derived, has been pronounced by Jiilicher (article ‘Ambrosi- 
aster’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie) to be the best 
on St Paul’s Epistles prior to the Reformation, and Harnack 
(Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
1903, p. 212) regards it and the Quuestrones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti, now assigned to ‘Ambrosiaster,’ though 
printed amongst the works of St Augustine (e.g. Migne, 
P.L, xxxv.), as the greatest literary product of the Latin 
Church between Cyprian and Jerome. For editions see the 
note on p. xcix. 

Petacius (Pelag.). Amongst the works of Jerome (Migne, 
P.L. xxx. p. 670 ff.) there is a series of commentaries on 
the Pauline Epistles, which contain some of the quotations 
which Augustine and Marius Mercator, his contemporaries, 
make from a commentary of Pelagius ({¢. 440). The older 
scholars were divided in opinion on the subject of the Pseudo- 
Jerome commentary. Some regarded it as the work of 
Pelagius; others as the commentary of Pelagius after it 
had been expurgated by Cassiodorus and his pupils* A 
few years ago Prof. Zimmer of Berlin discovered at St Gall 
what is a nearer approach to the original commentary than 
Pseudo-Jerome, but even this form is interpolated. Ac- 
cording to Souter (The Commentary of Pelagius on the 
Epistles of Paul (London, 1907] p. 15 ff.) the anonymous 
MS. exix. of the Grand Ducal Library at Karlsruhe (saec. ix) 
is the only pure copy of Pelagius extant, the Pseudo-Jerome 
commentary being an expansion of the original Pelagius on 
the longer epistles. Pending the appearance of his edition, 


1 The most valuable guide to Latin 
commentators on the Pauline Epistles 
down to the time of Luther is Denifle’s 
Luther und Luthertum, Erster Band 
(11 Abt.), Quellenbelege (Mainz, 1905). 

2 The later view of Morin (Revue 
Bénédictine, 1903, pp. 113—131) that 
he was Decimius Hilarianus Hilarius, 
«w layman and proconsul, supported, 
with caution, by Souter, Study of Am- 
brosiaster, p. 183 ff., has been rejected 


by later critics. 

3 This latter view must be given 
up, as Pseudo-Jerome contains many 
Pelagian traces: further, Turner has 
suggested (J..H.S. iv. (1902—3) p. 141), 
and Souter has proved (Zhe Com- 
mentary of Pelagius (Proceedings of 
British Academy, vol. ii. p. 20) that 
we possess Cassiodorus’ revision under 
the name of Primasius (Migne, P.L. 
lxviii.). 
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the student is recommended to correct the corrupt text of 
Migne by the help of the collation of the St Gall MS. in 
Zimmer’s Pelagius in Irland (Berlin, 1901). 


III. REFORMATION PERIOD. iii. Reform 
ation 
(1) Protestant Writers. Period. 


1) Pro- 
Erasmus, Desiperius (+1536) issued his first edition of the as 


Greek N.T. (ap. Lo. Frobeniwm) at Basle in 1516. It was Writers. 
accompanied by a new Latin translation and annotations. 

The more popular Paraphrasis in Epp. Pauli omnes appeared 

a few years later. 


Cavin, Joun (11564), ‘the greatest of the commentators of the 
Reformation’ (SH. p. ciii.). His Commentarit in omnes 
epistolas Pauli Apostoli was first published at Strassburg in 
1539: The numerous citations in the present work are taken 
from vol. vi. of Tholuck’s complete edition of the N.T. 
Commentaries (Berlin, no date). 


Beza, THEODORE (f{ 1605). Beza’s first edition of the Greek 
N.T. with translation and annotations was published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565 (sine loco), and in 1642 a new edition 
‘ad quartam (1598) conformata’ was issued from Daniel’s 
Press at Cambridge. The Bible Society’s convenient reprint 


(Berlin, 1905) of this Cambridge edition has been followed 
here. 


(2) Roman Catholic Writers. (2) Roman 


Catholic 
Estrus, W. (Est.), Provost and Chancellor of Douay (+1613). Writers. 


His Jn omnes beati Pault...Epistolas commentaria were 
published after his death (Douay, 1614—16, new ed. Paris, 
1672—76). They form ‘a valuable exposition of the Epistles 
in the Augustinian spirit’ (Reuss). 

Cornexius a Lapipe (+1637). Commentaria in...omnes d. Pauli 
epistolas. Antwerp, 1635. 

Grotius, H. (De Groot, + 1645), Dutch statesman and theologian. 
His Annotationes on the whole Bible were first published in 
his Opp. theol. (Basle, 1732). The dun. in N.7. appeared 
separately, Paris, 1641. See also the Critict Sacri. 


IV. Post-REFORMATION PERIOD. iv. Post- 
Reforma- 
Bencet, J. A. (Beng.) $1752. Gnomon Novi Testamenti, Ed. 3 tion 
adjuv. J. Steudel, London, 1855. Ferine: 


WerstEIn, J.J.(¢1754). His edition of the Novum Testamentum 
Graecum (Amsterdam, 1751—52) is still invaluable for its 
large collection of illustrations drawn from Jewish, Greek, 
and Latin sources. A new and revised edition is among the 


great cdesiderata for N.T. apparatus. , 
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v. Modern V. Mopern Perron. 
Period. 
It will be convenient to classify the writers of this Period as 
(1) German and (2) English, and to arrange the names in each 
section in alphabetical, rather than in chronological, order. 


(1) Ger- (1) German Writers. 
Writers. Bornemann, W.: Die Thessalonicherbriefe in the new edition of 


Meyer's Aommentar (Gottingen, 1894)—the fullest modern 
Commentary on the Epistles, and a great storehouse of 
materials for all subsequent editors. It has not been trans- 
lated into English. 


De Wertz, W. M. L.: Briefe an die Thessalonicher, 3% Aufl. 
von W. Moeller in Hxeg. Handb. zum N.T. u. iii. Leipzig, 
1864. 


GorBEL, Siecrriep: Die Briefe P. an d. Thess. in Neutest. 
Schriften, i. pp. 1—37. 2% Aufl. Gotha, 1897. Brief Notes. 


Hormany, J. C. K. von: Thessalonicherbriefe in Die heilige 
Schrift Neuen Testaments, i. Nordlingen, 1869. 


Koon, A.: Commentar tiber d. ersten Brief d. Apostels Paulus an 
d. Thessalonicher. Berlin, 1849. 


Ltyemann, G.: Die Briefe an d. Thessalonicher in Meyer's 
Kommentar. Engl. Tr. by Dr P. J. Gloag from the 3rd 
German edition. Edinburgh, 1880. 


Pett, L.: Epistolae Pauli Apostoli ad Thessalonicenses. Griefs- 
wald, 1830. Rich in patristic references. 


Scumipt, P.: Der erste Thessalonicherbrief. Berlin, 1885. A 
small book of 128 pages, but containing, in addition to a 
textual commentary, helpful discussions on the language and 
historical situation of the Epistle, and an excursus on 2 Thess., 
intended to show that it had been subject to interpolation. 


ScumiepeL, P. W.: Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher in the 
Hand-Commentar zum N.T. u. i. Freiburg im B., 1891. 
A marvel of condensation, especially in the very useful 
Introductions. The authenticity of 2 Thess. is denied. 


Scuort, H. A.: Epistolae Pauli ad Thessalonicenses et Galatas. 
Leipzig, 1834. 

Weiss, Bernarp: Die Paulinische Briefe, 2° Aufl. Leipzig, 
1902. A revised Text with brief but suggestive Notes. 


WouLenBeErG, G.: Der erste und zweite Thessalonicherbrief in 
Zahn’s Kommentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1993. The most 
recent German commentary of importance on the Epistles. 
The general line of thought is brought out clearly, and there 
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is much valuable lexical material contained in the footnotes, 
but the Introduction is very brief, and the question of 
authenticity is practically ignored altogether. 

The German translations of Luther (from Theile and 
Stier’s W.7. Letraglotton) and Weizsicker (Das neue Testa- 
ment iibersetzt, g® Aufl. Tiibingen, 1900) have also been 
frequently cited. 

It is understood that Prof. von Dobschiitz of Strassburg 
is preparing still another edition of the Epistles for Meyer’s 


Kommentar. 
(2) English Writers. (ae 
1S. 
Aurorp, H. (Alf.): The Greek Testament, iii. 2nd ed. London, Writers. 
1857. 


Drumnonp, James: The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Thessalonians in International Handbooks to the N.T. i. 
New York, 1899. 


Eapiz, Joun: A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians, London, 1877. 


Ennicort, C. J.: Sé Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, 4th ed. 
London, 1880. Rich in lexical and grammatical material, 
with a revised translation and many interesting citations 
from the old English Versions. There is practically no 
Introduction. é 


Finpuay, G. G.: The Epistles to the Thessalonians in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges, 1891, and more recently (1904) 
in the Cambridge Greek Testament. It is only the latter 
book, which is substantially a new work, that has been cited 
in the present volume. The Commentary is marked by the 
writer’s well-known qualities as an expositor—careful attention 
to the text combined with great theological suggestiveness— 
and, within the limits imposed by the Series to which it 
belongs, this is probably the most convenient edition of the 
Epistles for students. 

Jowett, B.: The Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Romans. 2nd ed. London, 1859. Contains 
various striking Essays on such subjects as ‘Evils in the 
Church of the Apostolical Age,’ ‘On the Belief in the Coming 
of Christ in the Apostolical Age,’ and ‘On the Man of Sin.’ 

Licutroot, J. B. (Lift.): The Notes on 1, 2 Thess. occupy 
pp. 1—136 of Bishop Lightfoot’s posthumously published 
Notes on Epistles of St Paul (London, 1895), and combined 
with the same writer’s art. ‘Thessalonians, Epistles to the’ 
in Smith’s D.B. and his Essays on ‘The Churches of Mace- 
donia’ and ‘The Church of Thessalonica’ in Biblical Hssays 
(London, 1893) p. 235 ff make up a mass of invaluable 
material relating to the Epistles, to which subsequent workers 
find it diticult sufficiently to express their indebtedness, 
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Vaucuay, C. J.: The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Cam- 
bridge, 1865. The first part of an Edition (apparently 
never carried further) of the Pauline Epistles for English 
readers, containing a literal new translation and short notes. 

Worpsworty, C.: The New Testament in the original Greek, 
Part iii. London, 1859. 

In addition to the foregoing, Commentaries on the Epistles 
have been contributed by Archbishop Alexander to Zhe 
Speaker's Commentary (London, 1881), by Canon A. J. Mason 
to Bishop Ellicott’s Vew Lestament Commentary for English 
feaders (London, no date), by Principal Marcus Dods to 
Schaft’s Popular Commentary on the New Testament (Edin- 
burgh, 1882), by Dr P. J. Gloag to The Pulpit Commentary 
(London, 1887), and by Dr W. F. Adeney to The Century 
Bible (Edinburgh, no date). 

In his First and Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(London, 1899 and 1900) the Rev. G. W. Garrod has 
provided careful Analyses of the Epistles with brief Notes 
for the special use of students in the Church Training 
Colleges. 

Amongst more recent homiletical literature dealing with 
the Epistles, mention may be made of Dr John Lillie’s 
Lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians (Edin- 
burgh, 1863), of Dr John Hutchison’s Lectures on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians (Edinburgh, 1884), an interesting 
series of discourses founded on a careful exegesis of the 
text, and of Prof. Denney’s volume in Zhe EHupositor’s Bible 
(London, 1892), where the theological side of the Epistles 
is brought out with great clearness and suggestiveness. 

A volume on the Epistles by Professor Frame, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, is announced by Messrs. 
T. and T. Clark in connexion with the /nternational Critical 
Commentary. 


_ Special VI. SPECIAL STUDIES. 
udies. 
Studies or Monographs dealing with particular points in the 
Epistles are referred to under the relative sections, but the titles 
and aims of a few of the more important may be collected here. 

AskwitH, E. H.: An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles. 
London, 1892. A defence of their genuineness with a new 
view of the eschatology of 2 Thess. 

Brinic, W.: Die Sprachform des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefes. 
Naumburg a. 8., 1903. Aims at showing its truly Pauline 
character. 

Kuoéperr, A.: Der zaveite Brief an die Thessalonicher (from 
Theol. Studien und Skizzen aus Ostpreussen). Kéonigsberg, 
1889. A somewhat discursive plea for the Pauline authorship. 
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Sopren, H. von: Der erste Thessalonicherbrief in SK., 1885, 
p. 263 ff. Contains a full defence of the authenticity of the 
Epistle. 


Serrra, F.: Der zweite Brief an die Thessalonicher in Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentwms, i. p. 109 ff. 
(Gottingen, 1893). Suggests that Paul left the actual com- 
position of the Epistle to Timothy, who made use in his work 
of a Jewish apocalypse of the time of Caligula. 


Vises, A. B. van DER: De beiden brieven aan de Thessalonicensen, 
historisch-kritisch onderzoek naur hunnen oorsprung. Leiden, 
1865. 


Westrik, T. F.: De echtheid van den tweeden brief aan de Thes- 
salonicensen. Utrecht, 1879. ‘Especially useful on the 
question of style’ (Moffatt). The present writer has been 
unable to make any use of either of the foregoing. 


Wreps, W.: Die Hchtheit des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs (in 
Teate und Untersuchungen, N.F. ix. 2), Leipzig, 1903. 
A strong attack on the Epistle’s authenticity, principally on 
the ground of its literary dependence on 1 Thess. 


Zimmer, F.: Der Text der Thessalonicherbriefe. Quedlinburg, 
1893. A revised Text with Critical Apparatus, and discussion 
of the characteristics of the various authorities. 


Zimmer, F.: 1 Thess. ii, 3—8 erkldrt in Theologische Studien 
B. Weiss dargebracht, p. 248 ff. Gottingen, 1897. Designed 
to show the rich results of a thoroughgoing exegesis applied 
to the Epistles. 
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POY OEXSZSAAONIKEIS A 


M. THESS. 


ANALYSIS. 


I. ADDRESS AND GREETING. i. 1. 


II. HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL. i. 2—iii. 13. 
1. THANKSGIVING FOR THE GOOD ESTATE OF THE THESSA- 
LONIAN CHURCH. i. 2—1O0. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY AT 
THESSALONICA. li. I—rI2. 


3. RENEWED THANKSGIVING FOR THE SUCCESS ATTENDING THE 
AposToLic MINISTRY AT THESSALONICA, ii. 13—106. 


4, SUBSEQUENT RELATION oF THE APOSTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIAN CHURCH. ii. 17—iii. Io. 
(1) Their Desire to revisit Thessalonica and its Cause. 
li, 17-—20. 
(2) The Mission and Return of Timothy. iii. 1—10. 


5. PRAYER. iil. 11—13. 


III. HORTATORY AND DOCTRINAL. iv. 1—v. 24. 


1. Lessons in CuristiAN Morats. iv. 1—12. 
(1) General Exhortation. iv. 1, 2. 
(2) Warning against Impurity. iv. 3—8. 
(3) Encouragement in Brotherly Love. iv. 9, 10% 
(4) Call to Quiet Work. iv. 10%—rz2. 
2. TEACHING CONCERNING THEM THAT ARE ASLEEP AND THE 
ADVENT OF CHRIST. iv. 13—18. 
3. TEACHING CONCERNING THE SUDDENNESS OF THE ADVENT 
AND THE NEED oF WATCHFULNESS. Vv. I—II. 
4, Various PRECEPTS WITH REGARD TO CHURCH LIFE AND 
Hoty Livine. v. 12—22. 


5. PRAYER. v. 23, 24. 


IV. CONCLUDING INJUNCTIONS AND BENEDIOCTION. 
v. 25—28. 
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OESSAAONIKETS A 


AYAOZ kal Cirovavos kai Tid0eos tH éxxXnola 
Ococadovikéwy év Oem TaTpl Kat kupio *Inoov 


Xpiore* yapis vutv Kal eipnyn. 


Titte. The heading IPOS GES3A- 
AONIKEI®S (B* -NEIK-) A’ is found in 
NABK 17 Go Boh. D prefixes APXE- 
TAI, while in G this is amplified to 
APXETAI TIPO GESSAAONIKAIOYS 
A’ IIPOTH EISTOAH. In the Can. 
Murat. the Epistle is referred to as 
‘ad tensaolenecinsis.’ Beza, to whom, 
along with the Elzevir editions, the 
received forms of the titles of the 
Pauline Epistles are due, has ‘ Pauli 
Apostoli Epistola Prima ad TH ESS A- 
LONICENSEN’’ 


I. 1, ADDRESS AND GREETING. 


1. ‘Pauland Silvanus and Timothy 
to the assembly of the Thessalonians 
who acknowledge God as Father and 
Jesus Christ as Lord, and are gathered 
together in this twofold Name, we 
send you the new greeting with the 
old. Grace, the source of all good, be 
unto you, and with grace Peace, the 
crown of all blessings.’ 

I. IlavAos x. Sidovavds x. Tysdbeos] 
For the combination of names see Intr. 
p. xxxivf. In neither of the Thessa- 
lonian Epp. nor in the Ep. to the 
Philippians does St Paul add, as else- 
where, his official title dmécroXos, 
doubtless owing to the special footing 
of friendship on which he stood to the 
Macedonian Churches, and to the fact 
that his authority had never been 
seriously questioned among them. 


DAovaves (ScABavds DG, as regularly 
in the papyri), the Gentile by-name of 
the 3.Aas (for accent, WSchm. p. 74) 
of Ac. xv. 22—xviii. 5 (see Deissmann 
BS. p. 315 n.?), and the form always 
used by St Paul, is here mentioned 
before Timothy, both because he was 
already known as ‘a chief man among 
the brethren’ (Ac. xv. 22, cf v. 32), 
and because he had taken a more 
prominent part in the founding of the 
Thessalonian Church (Ac. xvii. 4, To). 
After St Pauls departure from 
Corinth (Ac. xviii. 18) Silvanus does 
not again appear in connexion with 
him. He is generally identified with 
the Silvanus of 1 Pet. v.12. For an 
attempt to distinguish the Pauline 
Silvanus from the Jerusalem Silas, see 
Weizsicker Ap. Zeitalter? p. 256 
(Engl. Tr. i. p. 292 f.), and as against 
this Zahn Eind. in d. N.T. i. p. 148 ff. 
In the traditional lists of the ‘Seventy,’ 
compiled by Ps.-Dorotheus, Silas and 
Silvanus appear as distinct indivi- 
duals, the former as Bishop of Corinth, 
the latter as Bishop of Thessalonica 
(Fabric. Lua Evang. p. 117). 

Timothy joined St Paul on his 
second missionary journey at Lystra 
(Ac. xvi. 1 ff.), and though he is not 
specially mentioned either at Philippi 
(Ac. xvi. 19), or at Thessalonica 
(Ac. xvii. 4, 10), this was probably 
due to his subordinate position at 
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the time. We read of him as left 
behind at Beroea (Ac. xvii. 14). 
Apparently he rejoined St Paul at 
Athens (1 Thess. iii. 1), and after a 
special mission to Thessalonica fol- 
lowed him to Corinth (Ac. xviii. 5): see 
further Intr. p. xxx. With occasional 
short interruptions he was the Apo- 
stle’s constant companion to the end of 
his life, and is associated with him in 
the opening of six of his Epp. (1, 2 
Thess., 2 Cor., Phil., Col., Philemon), 
and mentioned in the concluding 
chapters of other two (Rom., 1 Cor.): 
cf. also Heb. xiii. 23. Two Epp. were 
addressed specially to him. For the 
light in which he was regarded by St 
Paul see the note on iii. 2. 

TH éexkdnola Cecoadorkéov| a form 
of address peculiar to these Epp. (ef. 
II. i. 1), and in which the thought of 
the local gathering of believers is still 
prominent. In the Corinthian Epp. 
St Paul prefers to connect the Ecclesia 
with the name of the place where it is 
situated r. ékkAnoia tr. Oeov tT. vvon év 
Kopiv6@ (1 Cor. i. 2, 2 Cor. i. 1, cf. Gal. 
i. 2 7. éxxAnoias t. Tadarias), as if he 
were thinking rather of the one Church 
of Christ as it was represented there 
ina particular spot. In the addresses 
of the Epp. of the Captivity all mention 
of the Ecclesia is dropped, and some 
such general designations as maou r. 
ayios (Phil.) or +. ayiows xk. mearots 
(Eph., Col.) are substituted: cf. how- 
ever Philem. 2. For the Biblical 
history of the word éxkAyoia, which 
ineant originally any public assembly 
of citizens summoned by a herald, see 
especially Hort The Christian Ecclesia 
(1898) p. 1 ff. 

év Oe@ warpi xrA.] a defining clause 
connected with éxxAycia, the absence 
of any uniting art. (74) helping to give 
more unity to the conception (WM. 
p- 169 f.). In themselves the words 
bring out the truly Christian origin 
and character of the Ecclesia spoken 
of as compared with the many exxAy- 
cia, religious and civil, which existed 
at the time at Thessalonica. Grot.: 
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‘quae exstitit, id agente Deo Patre 
et Christo’; Oalv.: ‘non alibi quae- 
rendam esse Ecclesiam, nisi ubi praeest 
Deus, ubi Christus regnat.’ 

On the formula 6eés marnp in the 
salutations of the N.T. Epp. see Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. i. 2, and on the union 
here of 66 marpi and Kup. “Ino. Xp. 
under a common vinculum (ey) see 
Intr. p. Ixvi. 

The whole phrase is an expanded 
form of the characteristic Pauline 
formula év Xpior@ "Incot by which, as 
Deissmann has shown (Die neutesta- 
mentliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesu, 
Marburg 1892), the Apostle empha- 
sizes that all Christians are locally 
united ‘within the pneumatic body 
of Christ,’ in so far as they together 
build up His body. 

The different titles applied to the 
Lord throughout the Epp. are dis- 
cussed in Add. Note D. 

xdpis vuiv x. elpyyn] a greeting 
doubtless suggested by the union of 
the ordinary Gk. and Heb. forms of 
salutation (cf. 2 Macc. i. 1), though 
both are deepened and_ spiritual- 
ized. Thus yaipew (cf Ac. xv. 23, 
xxiii. 26, Jas. i. 1) now gives place to 
xapis, a word which, without losing 
sight of the Hellenic charm and joy 
associated with the older formula, is 
the regular Pauline expression for the 
Divine favour as shown in all its free- 
ness and universality ; while efpyvy, so 
far from being a mere phrase of social 
intercourse (cf. Judg. xix. 20, 2 Hsdr. 
iv. 17), is not even confined to its 
general O.T. sense of harmony restored 
between God and man (e.g. Num. vi. 
26), but has definitely in view that 
harmony as secured through the per- 
son and the work of Christ (cf. Jo. 
xiv. 27). On the varied meanings of 
xapis in the Biblical writings see 
especially Robinson £ph, p.221 ff., and 
for the corresponding growth in the 
sense of eipjnvn see SH. p. 15 f. 

This same form of greeting is found 
in all the Pauline Epp. except 1, 2 
Tim. where @deos is added (cf. 2 Jo. 3). 
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It occurs also in 1, 2 Pet. In Jas. we 
have the simple yaipe», and in Jude 
Zdeos k. elpnyn k. ayarn. On St Paul’s 
use of current epistolary phrases see 
Add. Note A, and for an elaborate 
discussion on the Apostolic Greeting 
see F. Zimmer in Luthardt’s Zevt- 
schrift 1886 p. 443 ff. 

It will be noticed that the T.R. 
clause dé Oeod marpos xra. is omitted 
by WH. in accordance with BG 47 73. 
Its insertion (SAC(?) DK LP) is clearly 
due to the desire to assimilate the 
shorter reading to the later Pauline 
practice: cf. IT. i. 2. 


I. 2—III. 13. HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL. 
I, 2—10. THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
GOOD ESTATE OF THE THESSA- 
LONIAN CHURCH. 


The Address is followed by the 
customary Thanksgiving, which is 
found in all the Pauline Epp. except 
Gal. and the Pastorals (cf. however 
2 Tim.i.3). At the same time it is again 
clear that we have here no mere con- 
ventional formula, nor even acaptatio 
benevolentiaeas in the ancient speeches 
intended to win over the readers, but 
rather an earnest effort on the part of 
the writers to raise the thoughts of 
their converts to the God on whom 
they are wholly dependent, and in 
consequence to rouse them to fresh 
efforts. The warmth of the thanks- 
giving on the present occasion, which 
is most nearly paralleled by Phil. i. 
3 ff., is proved by its being a ‘constant’ 
attitude (wavrore), and by its including 
‘all, irrespective of position or spiri- 
tual progress (epi mavrov vpor). 

2—5. ‘We thank the one God at 
all times for you all, making mention 
of you unceasingly when we are en- 
gaged in prayer. And indeed we have 
good cause to do so, for the thought 


of your Christian life is for us a con- 
stant fragrant memory as we recall 
how your faith proves itself in active 
work, and your love spends itself in 
toilsome service for others, and your 
hope is directed in all patience and 
perseverance to the time when Christ 
shall be revealed. Nor is this all, but, 
Brothers beloved by God, who know 
better than we the true character of 
your election to Christian privileges ? 
Its reality was proved by the power 
beyond mere words with which our 
preaching came home to you—preach- 
ing, moreover, which we felt to be 
inspired by the Divine ardour of the 
Holy Spirit, and by a perfect con- 
viction on our part of the truth of our 
message, as indeed you yourselves 
know from the manner of men we 
proved ourselves to be for your sakes.’ 

2. Evyapirrotpey krh.] Evxaptoreiy, 
originally ‘do a good turn to,’ in the 
sense of expressing gratitude is con- 
fined to late writers (‘pro gratias 
agere ante Polybium usurpavit nemo’ 
Lob. Phryn. p. 18). It is very com- 
mon in the papyri, eg. P.Amh. 133, 
2 ff. (ii./A.D.) mpd Tdv dhov aowatopai 
oe Kal evxaptoT@ cou OTe ednAWOAS poe 
thy vyeiavy gov. In mod. Gk. it appears 
in the form vxapiora. 

For evy. mavrore ef. IL. i. 3, ii. 13, 
1 Cor. i. 4, Eph. v. 20, Phil. i. 3 f., and 
for the force of the art. before de6 see 
Intr. p. Lxiv. 

pvetay Trovovpevot xtd.] the first of 
three conditional or modal clauses 
describing the nature of the perpetual 
thanksgiving. For pveiay woveio Oar in 
the sense of ‘make mention of’ cf. 
Rom. i. 9, Eph. i. 16, Philem. 4, and 
for an interesting instance of its use in 
the papyri in connexion with prayer, 
see B.G.U. 632, 5 ff. (ii./a.D.) pviay cov 
mowovpevos mapa ois [év]Oade Geois 
éxomicapny [ely eémf{olrodov.... The 
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phrase occurs frequently in the in- 
scriptions, e.g. Magn. go, 16f. (ii./B.c.) 
[6 S]juos Haivnrat pvelav morovpevos 
TOV...Kpwavtev Tas Kpicee|s. In the 
passage before us the customary gen. 
(vuadv) is not inserted after pveiay, 
probably on account of the imme- 
diately preceding wept ravtoy tipav: 
ef. Eph. i. 16. 

In the N.T. mpocevyn, when refer- 
ring to the act of prayer, is used only 
of prayer to God, and is a more general 
term than déenovs. The prep. éi re- 
tains here a slightly local sense ‘at,’ 
‘when engaged in,’ cf. Rom. i. 10. For 
a somewhat similar use of eis see the 
ancient Christian letter reprinted in 
P.Heid. 6, 11ff (iv./AD.) ba prn- 
porle]uns poe eis Tas ayias gov evyas. 

ddiadeinrws} The exact connexion 
of ddiadeintas is disputed. WH. 
and many modern editors (Tisch., 
Weiss, Nestle) follow Chrys. and 
the Gk. commentators in referring 
it to the following prnpovedovres, but 
on the analogy of Rom. i. 9 (cf. 2 Tim. 
i. 3) it is perhaps better taken as 
qualifying pv. wouovdp. (Syr., Vg.), a con- 
nexion that is further supported by 
the position of corresponding phrases 
in the papyri, e.g. P.Lond. 1. 42, 5f. 
(ii./B.C.) of €v olk@ mavres cou Staravrés 
pveiav motovpevor. The word itself 
which is confined to late Gk. (eg. 
Polyb. ix. 3.8) is used in the N.T. only 
by St Paul, and always in connexion 
with prayer or thanksgiving (ii. 13, 
v.17, Rom. i. 9; ef. Ign. Eph. x. vmep 
tay dddAwv b€ avOperwy ddiadreintos 
mpocevyeabe). 

3. pvnuovevovres] ‘remembering’ 
(Vg.memores, Est.memoria recolentes) 
in accordance with the general N.T. 
usage of the verb when construed with 
the gen., cf. Lk. xvii. 32, Ac. xx. 35, 
Gal. ii. 10. When construed with the 
ace. as in ii. 9, Mt. xvi. 9, 2 Tim. ii. 8, 
Rey. xviii. 5, it is rather ‘hold in re- 
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membrance. In Heb. xi. 22 with epi 
it is=‘make mention of, perhaps also « 
in the same sense with the simple gen. 
in r. 15 (see Westcott ad 7.). 

This second participial clause intro- 
duces us to the first mention of the 
famous Pauline triad of graces, viewed 
however not in themselves but in their 
results, the gen. in each case being 
subjective, so that the meaning is 
practically, ‘remembering how your 
faith works, aud your love toils, and 
your hope endures’ (cf. Blass, p. 96). 
The whole is thus a ‘brevis Christian- 
ismi veri definitio’ (Calv.), while the 
order in which the graces are here 
mentioned is not only in itself the 
natural order (ef. v. 8 and Col. i. 4, 5 
with Lft.’s note, ‘Faith rests on the 
past ; love works in the present ; hope 
looks to the future’), but assigns 
to hope the prominence we would 
expect in an Ep. devoted so largely 
to eschatological teaching : cf. for the 
same order of results Rev. ii. 2 ofa 
Ta épya gov, Kai Tov Kémov Kat THY 
UToporny cov. 

vpov] placed first for emphasis and 
to be repeated with each of the three 
clauses. 

T. épyou tT. rictews] not to be limited 
to any particular act of faith, but com- 
prehending the whole Christian life- 
work, as it is ruled and energized by 
faith, cf. IL. i. 11, Gal. v. 6 (rior 80 
ayarns evepyoupévn), Jas. ii. 18 ff. 

The meaning of iors in the N.T. 
and in some Jewish writings is dis- 
cussed by SH. p. 31 ff: see also the 
careful note in Lietzmann Rémerbrief 
p. 24 f. (in Handbuch zum N.T. 11. 
I, 1906). 

kal tT. Komou tT. dyamns| As distin- 
guished from ¢pyov, xéros brings out 
not only the issue of work, but the cost 
associated with it: cf. its use in the 
vernacular for movos, e.g. B.G.U. 844, 
10f, (i./A.D.) Komous yap pole] mapéxer 
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doOevotvre. It is thus here the la- 
borious toil (Grot. molesti labores) 
from which love in its zeal for others 
does not shrink; cf. Rev. ii. 2f. For 
the use made of the word by St Paul 
to describe the character of his own 
life ef. ii. 9, iii. 5, II. iii. 8, 2 Cor. vi. 5, 
xi. 23, 27) and for the corresponding 
verb xomiaw see the note on Vv. 12. 

*Aydmn, not found in class. writers, 
is one of the great words of the N.T., 
where it is taken over from the LXX. 
to describe the new religious-ethical 
principle of love that Christianity has 
created (cf. SH. p. 374 ff.). The con- 
tention however, that it is a word 
actually ‘born within the bosom of 
revealed religion’ can no longer be 
rigidly maintained: cf. Deissmann BS. 
p. 198 ff, and see further Ramsay 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia i. 
p. 492, also Eup. T. ix. p. 567 f. 

kal Tr. droporns 7. eAmidos] “Yropovn, 
though not unknown to profane litera- 
ture, has also come like dyamn to be 
closely associated with a distinctively 
Christian virtue. It is more than 
passive ‘patience’ (O.L. patientia) 
under trial, and is rather a ‘verbum 
bellicum’ pointing to the heroic 
‘endurance,’ the manly ‘constancy’ 
(Vg. sustinentia), with which the 
Christian believer faces the difficul- 

ties that beset him in the world: cf. 
' II. i. 4, iti. 5, Rom. v. 3f, 2 Cor. vi. 4, 
Heb. xii. 1, Rev. i. 9; and for a full 
discussion of vropovn and its synonyms 
see Trench Syn. § liii. 

tT. kupiov nuav xtd.] The sentence 
would naturally have finished with 
édridos, but in characteristic fashion 
St Paul lengthens it out by the addi- 
tion of two clauses, both of which are 
best taken as dependent on éAridos 
alone, rather than on all three sub- 
stantives. The first clause sets before 


us the true object of hope—r. kupiov 
np. Ino. Xp. (gen. obj.), in accordance 
with the teaching of the whole Ep. 
which centres Christian hope in the 
thought of the speedy Parousia of 
Christ: cf. Col. i. 27 Xpioros ev vpiv, 
1} emis rhs 86£ns, and see Intr. p. lxix f. 
The second clause emphasizes the 
Divine presence in which this hope 
is manifested—éympoobev tr. Oeot k. 
matpos ‘uav, words which may be 
rendered either ‘before God and our 
Father, or ‘before our God and 
Father’ The latter rendering is 
preferable, as the art., in itself un- 
necessary, is apparently introduced 
to bind the two clauses together, and 
to connect both with jyay: cf. Gal. 
i. 4 (with Lft.’s note), Phil. iv. 20, the 
only other places where the exact 
phrase occurs. 

The strongly affirmatory éumpooéev 
r. Geod «rd. is characteristic of this 
Ep., ef. ii. 19 (7. xupiov), iii. 9, 13. 
For the more usual éva mop r. beot see 
Rom. xiv. 22, 1 Cor. i. 29 al. 

4. eiddres...j ‘having come to 
know...,’ a third participial clause, 
conveying the writers’ assured know- 
ledge (contrast yrora, iii. 5) of the 
Thessalonians’ election, and intro- 
ducing a description of the signs by 
which that knowledge has _ been 
reached, and is still enjoyed. 

dded hot jyamnpévor krd.] The ordin- 
ary address of ddeA@oi, which is very 
common in these Epp., and seems 
always to be used with a certain 
emphasis attaching to it (Intr. p. xliv), 
is here enriched by the addition of 
nyar. v6 [tov] God (cf. IL. ii. 13 yam. 
umd Kuptov), a phrase which in this 
exact form is not found elsewhere in 
the N.T. (cf. Jude 1 rots ev Oe6 warpt 
Hyamnpevors), but occurs in the Lxx. 
Sir. xlv. 1 yyannpévoy vmd (amd &) 
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Ocod x. avOpwrav: cf. also its use of 
Ptolemy in 0.G.L.S. 90, 4 al. (ii./B.c. 
—the Rosetta stone) jyamnuevou vd 
rod &6a, To connect imo [rod] eod 
with +. ékAoyjv vp. as in the A.V. is 
inadmissible both on account of the 
order of the words, and because in 
St Paul’s sense any other éxdoy7 than 
by God is inconceivable. 

The use of ddeAdoi in the N.T. to 
denote members of the same religious 
community, fellow-Christians, was 
probably taken over from Judaism 
(Ac. ii. 29, 37, iii. 17 &c.), and from 
the practice of the Lord Himself (ef. 
Mt. xii. 48, xxiii. 8); but it can also 
be illustrated from the ordinary 
language of the Apostles’ time. Thus 
in P.Tor. 1. 1, 20 (ii./B.c.) the members 
of a society which had to perform 
a part of the ceremony in embalming 
bodies are described as adeAgdoi of ras 
Aettoupyias €v rails vexpiars mapexope- 
vot, and in P.Par. 42, 1 &e. (ii./B.c.) 
the same designation is applied to 
the ‘ fellows’ of a religious corporation 
established in the Serapeum of 
Memphis. See further Kenyon Bri- 
tish Museum Papyrit. p. 31, Ramsay 
C. and B. i. pp. 96 ff., 630, and for the 
evidence of the inscriptions cf. GST. 
956 B. 

According to Harnack, the term, 
as a mutual designation by Christians 
of one another, fell into general disuse 
in the course of the 3rd cent., while, 
as applied by ecclesiastics to the 
laity, it came to be confined (much 
as it now is) to sermons (Mission 
und Ausbreitung des Christentums 
(1902), pp. 291, 303 (Engl. Tr. ii. pp. 
gf, 31). 

tr. €koyny tov] There is nothing 
in the passage to enable us to decide 
whether this é¢xAoyn is to be carried 
back to God’s eternal decree (cf. Eph. 


i. 4), or whether it refers only to the 
actual admission of the Thessalonians 
into the Church. As however it is 
clearly stated to be a matter of the 
writers’ own knowledge (ciddres), the 
thought of the historical call must 
certainly be included. Th. Mops. : 
‘electi estis (hoe est, quemadmodum 
ad fidem accessistis).’ 

*Exdoyy itself, which is not found 
in the uxx. (cf. however Aq. Isa. xxii, 
7, Sm., Th. Isa. xxxvii. 24, and for 
the verb Isa. xlix. 7), occurs elsewhere 
in the N.T. six times, and always 
with reference to the Divine choice 
(Ac. ix. 15, Rom. ix. 11, xi. 5, 7, 28, 
2 Pet. i. 10). For an apparent in- 
stance of its use with reference to 
man’s choosing see Pss. Sol. ix. 7 ra 
épya jpov ev éexdroyn kal eEovoia tis 
Wuxis nudv (with Ryle and James’ 
note). The corresponding verb éxdé- 
yerOa is found in the Pauline Epp. 
only 1 Cor, i. 27 f., Eph. i. 4. 

5. drz] ‘how that,’ the demonstra- 
tive dre introducing a description not 
of the ground of the Thessalonians’ 
election, but of the signs by which it 
was known to the Apostles—these 
being found (1) in the power and 
assurance with which they themselves 
had been enabled to preach at Thessa- 
lonica (v. 5), and (2) in the eagerness 
and joyfulness with which the Thessa- 
lonians had believed (v. 6). For this 
use of ore with eidévac cf. ii. 1, Rom. 
xiii. 11, 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 2 Cor. xii. 3 f 

TO evayyéAtov jar] i.e. ‘the gospel 
which we preach,’ with reference to 
the conteuts of the Apostles’ message 
rather than to the act of declaring it, 
for though the Apostles might be the 
bearers of the message (ii. 4, 9, II. ii, 
14), in its origin it was God’s (ii. 2, 8, 
g), and in its substance Christ’s (iii. 2, 
IJ. i. 8). In this connexion the use of 
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éyevnOn (for form, WM. p. 102), one of 
the characteristic words of the Epp. 
(8 times against 13 in the remaining 
Pauline Epp. of which two are quota- 
tions from the Lxx.), is significant as 
pointing to a result reached through 
the working of an outside force, though 
no stress can be laid in this connexion 
on the pass. form which in the N.T., 
as in late Gk. generally, is used inter- 
changeably with the midd.: cf. eg. 
Eph. iii. 7 with Col. i. 23, 25, and for 
the evidence of the inscriptions see 
Magn. 105 (ii./B.c.) where yevnOjvac 
appears seven times for yevéoda 
(Thieme, p. 13). Similarly, in accord- 
ance with the tendency in late Gk. to 
substitute prepositional phrases for 
the simple cases, eis vas can hardly 
be taken as equivalent to more than 
vpiv: cf. ii, 9, 1 Pet. i. 25. 

For the history of the word evay- 
yedtov see Add. Note E. 

ovk...€v Aoyw povoy kth.] The in- 
fluence in which the Gospel came 
to the Thessalonians, is now stated 
first negatively (ovK év Ady. wov.) and 
then positively in a series of closely 
related substantival clauses, the first 
(ev duvdpec) laying stress on the effec- 
tive power with which the Gospel was 
brought home to the Thessalonians, 
the second and third (ev mvedu. ay. «. 
mAnpod. modAy : note the common pre- 
position) on the Divine fervour which 
the Spirit had been the means of en- 
kindling (cf. Eph. v. 18), and of which 
‘much assurance’ was the character- 
istic mark. 

For the contrast between Adyos and 
Ovvajus cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv, 20, and 
for the phrase mvetpa ayiv where 
ayy retains its full force as marking 
the essential characteristic of the 
Spirit spoken of ef. 2 Cor. vi. 6, 1 Pet. 


i. 12 (with Hort’s note), and see also 
Weber Jiidische Theologie (1897) 
p. 190 ff. 

mAnpopopia] WAnpodopia (not found 
in class. writers or Lxx.) is here used 
in its characteristic N.T. sense of 
‘full assurance’ or ‘confidence’ (‘in 
muche certaintie of persuasion’ Gene- 
van N.T. 1557), ef. Col. ii. 2, Heb. vi. 
11, x. 22; Clem. R. Cor. xlii. 3 pera 
tAnpopopias mvevpatos ayiov €&ndOov, 
evayyedrCopevon. 

The corresponding verb is found 
five times in the Pauline Epp., and 
elsewhere in the N.T. only in Lk. i. 1. 
An interesting ex. of its use is afforded 
by P.Amh. 66, 42 f. (ii./a.pD.) in an 
account of certain judicial proceed- 
ings where the complainer, having 
failed to make good his accusation, is 
invited by the strategus to bring 
forward his witnesses to support it— 
iva 8€ Kal viv mAnpohopnaw eAOerwoav 
ots dyes, ‘but now also to give you 
full satisfaction, let the persons whom 
you bring come.’ In mod. Gk. aAnpo- 
gopia denotes simply ‘information’ ; 
ef. for an approximating use of the 
verb in this sense Rom. iv. 21. 

kaOes oidate] Kadds (a late form 
for Attic cada, Lob. Phryn. p. 426, 
Rutherford NV. P. p. 495) introducing 
an epexegesis of what has preceded, 
ef. 1 Cor.i.6. For the appeal to the 
Thessalonians’ own knowledge see 
Intr. p. xliv. 

otoe eyevnOnuer xTA.] ‘what manner 
of men we proved ourselves to you 
for your sakes’—oio. pointing to the 
spiritual power of the preachers, and 
b¢ pas (Vg. propter vos, Beza vestri 
caus@) bringing out the interest and 
advantage of those for whom, accord- 
ing to God’s purpose, that power was 
exercised (cf. P.Grenf. 1. 15, 9f. (ii./B.c.) 
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€copeba Sia oe [BeBonOnpélva). For 
eyevnOnuev see above, and for the 
general thought cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7—15. 

The omission of ¢v before dpiv (see 
crit. note) may have been due to the 
influence of -@nuev, while its retention 
(WH. mg.) is further favoured by the 
antithetical 6¢ vas: see Findlay’s crit. 
note where iii. 7, iv. 14, 2 Cor. i. 11, 
20, iii. 18, Rom. i. 17 are cited for the 
like Pauline play upon prepositions. 

6,7. ‘As regards yourselves fur- 
ther, you on your own part also gave 
proof of your election by showing 
yourselves imitators of us—yes, and 
not of us only, but of the Lord. We 
refer more particularly to your atti- 
tude towards the Word, which was 
marked by a deep inward joy notwith- 
standing much outward affliction. So 
unmistakably indeed did you exhibit 
this spirit that yon became an en- 
sample to all Christian believers both 
in Macedonia and in Achaia.’ 

6. kal vpets pyntai xrr.] A second 
proof of the Thessalonians’ éxdoyn, 
which, instead of being thrown into 
a second subordinate clause depen- 
dent on ¢iddres, is stated in a separate 
sentence. ‘Yuets is emphatic, ‘You on 
your part,’ while the periphrasis with 
eyevnOnre again lays stress on the 
moral responsibility of those spoken 
of (cf. Gildersleeve Syntax §§ 61, 141). 
Mipnrai ‘imitators’ (R.V.) rather than 
‘followers’ (A.V. and all previous Engl. 
versions): cf. ii.14; 1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1, 
Eph. v. 1, Heb. vi. 12, the only other 
places where the word is found in 
the N.T., and see also Xen. AZem. i. 
6. 3 of SuddoKadot Tovs paOntas pupnras 
éautov arodetkyvovory (cited by Koch). 
For the corresponding verb see IL. iii. 
7,9. The compound cvvpmmyrys is 
found in Phil. iii, 17. 

x. tov kupiov} Ambrstr. ‘ipsius 
Domini, Beng.: ‘Christi, qui Patris 
apostolum egit, et verbum de coelo 


attulit, et sub adversis docuit’—a 
clause added to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding by showing the real 
source of what the Thessalonians were 
called upon to imitate: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 
1, Eph. v. 1, and for the title 10d 
kupiov see Add. Note D. 

SeEauevor tov Aoyov] The special 
ground of imitation is now stated, 
consisting not only in the ‘ready re- 
ception’ (Vg. excipientes, Calv. am- 
plexi estis) of ‘the word’ but in the 
interwoven affliction and joy with 
which that reception was accompanied. 
For d€xoua: see ii. 13 note. 

OriWver] Odiyres (or OXiyris, WSchm. 
p. 68) like the Lat. tribulatio, is a 
good ex. of a word transformed to 
meet a special want in the religious 
vocabulary. Occurring very rarely in 
profane Gk. writers even of a late 
period, and then only in the literal 
sense of ‘pressure,’ it is found fre- 
quently both in the txx. and N.T. to 
denote the ‘affliction,’ ‘trial, which is 
the true believer’s lot in the world; 
cf. Rom. v. 3, viii. 35, xii. 12, 2 Cor. 
i. 4. For the existence of these afflic- 
tions at Thessalonica ef. iii. 3,7, IL. i. 
4 ff.; and see Intr. p. xxxii. 

pera xapas mvevparos ayiov] Tvev- 
patos gen. of originating cause, ‘joy 
inspired by, proceeding from the Holy 
Spirit’: cf. Rom. xiv. 17 yapa év mvev- 
pate ayi@, xv. 13, Gal. vy. 22. Thdt.: 
TavT@v péytoTou TO...mvevpariKys nOorns 
éuopeio Oa. 

For this union of suffering and joy as 
marking ‘a new aeon’ in the world’s 
history, see for St Paul’s own case 
2 Cor. vi. 10, Col. i. 24, and for the 
Macedonian Churches generally 2 Cor. 
viii. 1,2; cf. also 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

Mera with gen. to denote manner 
is very frequent in the Kon, e.g. P. 
Oxy. 292, 5f. (i./aA.pd.) 81d mapacaial oe 
pera maons Suvapews (other exx. in 
Kuhring, p. 34). 
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7. oote yéverOa] The inf. intro- 
duced by sare is here consecutive, 
and points to a result actually reached 
and not merely contemplated (Votaw, 
p. 13)—this result being further 
viewed in its direct dependence upon 
the previously-mentioned cause. “Qore 
is found with the ind. with a somewhat 
similar force in Jo. iii. 16, Gal. ii. 13, 
but as a rule when so construed the 
conjunction (as in class. Gk., Jelf 
§ 863) does little more than draw 
attention to the result as a new fact 
without emphasizing its connevion 
with what went before: see Moulton 
Prolegg. p. 209 f. 

turov] ‘an ensample,’ the use of the 
sing. showing that it is the community 
as a whole that is thought of: ef. II. 
iii. 9, Didache iv. 11 dpeis b¢ [of] Sovdoe 
dmoraynreabe Tois Kupiois Yay ws TUT| 
6eod.... The v.l. ruous (WH. mg.) pro- 
bably arose from assimilation to tpas. 

In itself rézos (rvtTw) meant origin- 
ally the ‘mark’ of a blow (cf. Jo. xx. 
25 7. tUmov T. 7Awv), and from being 
frequently used to denote the ‘stamp’ 
struck by a die came to be applied to 
the ‘figure’ which a stamp bears, or 
more generally to any ‘copy’ or 
‘image.” Hence by a natural transi- 
tion from effect to cause, it got the 
meaning of ‘pattern, ‘model, and 
finally of ‘type’ in the more special 
Bibl. sense of a person or event pre- 
figuring someone or something in the 
future. For the history of the word 
and its synonyms see Radford Exp. 
v. vi. p. 377 ff., and add the interest- 
ing use of the word in the inscriptions 
to denote the ‘models’ in silver of 
different parts of the body, presented 
as votive offerings to the god through 
whose agency those parts had been 
healed; see Roberts-Gardner p. 161 
with reference to C.I.A. 11. 403 
(iii./B.0.). 


raow t.miatevovw] ‘to all believers,’ 
the part. with the art. being practi- 
cally equivalent to a substantive ; cf. 
ii. 10, IL. i. 10 (7. meorevoaor), and for 
the similar technical use of of murroé 
(1 Tim. iv. 12) see Harnack Miss. u. 
Ausbr. p. 289 (Engl. Tr. ii. p. 6 f.). 

év 7H MakeSovia xtd.| The repe- 
tition of the art. shows that the 
writers are here thinking of Mace- 
donia and Achaia as the two distinct 
though neighbouring provinces into 
which after 142 B.c. Greece was 
divided, whereas in the next verse 
they are classed together as eimbrac- 
ing European Greece as a whole (cf. 
Ac. xix. 21, Rom. xv. 26), 

For the extension of the Gospel 
throughout Macedonia cf. iv. 10, and 
for the existence of believers in 
Achaia see such passages as Ac. Xxvil. 
34, xviii. 8, 2 Cor.i.1. It heightened 
the praise of the Thessalonians that it 
was to ‘nations so great and so famed 
for wisdom’ (Thdt.) that they served 
as an ensample. 

8—1o. Further confirmation of 
what has just been stated in ¢. 7. 

‘We say this of your ensample, for 
indeed our experience has been that 
from you as a centre the word of the 
Lord has sounded out like a clear and 
ringing trumpet-blast in the districts 
just mentioned, and not only so, but 
your faith in the one true God has 
gone forth everywhere. Common 
report indeed speaks so fully of this 
that it is unnecessary that we our- 
selves should add anything. All are 
prepared to testify that as the result 
of our mission amongst you, you have 
turned from many false idols to the 
service of one God who is both living 
and true, and are confidently waiting 
for the return of His Son out of the 
heavens. We mean of course Jesus, 
whom God raised from the dead, and 
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to whom we all have learned to look 
as our Rescuer from the Wrath that is 
even now coming.’ 

8. ad’ var] ‘from you as a centre’ 
(ef. 1 Cor. xiv. 36), rather than ‘ by 
your instrumentality’ as missionaries, 
which would naturally, though not 
necessarily (Blass p. 125), have been 
ud vpav. 

efnynra]| “EEnyéo, ar. dey. N.T., is 
found in the Lxx. Joel iii. (iv.) 14, 
3 Mace. iii. 2 V, Sir. xl. 13 es Bpovry 
peyadn év vero efnxnoe, cf. Philo in 
Place. § 6 (ii. p. 522 M.) ex mepreo- 
TOTos ev KUKA@ TANOOUS eEHyer Bor TLS 
aromos. The Engl. verss, from Tindale 
(with the exception of Rheims ‘was 
bruited’) agree in the rendering 
‘sounded out’ (Beza personuit, Krasm. 
exsonuit, sive ebuccinatus est), pointing 
to the clear, ringing nature of the 
report as of a trumpet (Chrys. domep 
cadreyyos Naympov jxovons). Lft. finds 
the underlying metaphor rather in the 
sound of thunder (cf. Sir. xl. 13 quoted 
above and Pollux i. 118 é&nynoev 
Bpovrn), and recalls Jerome’s descrip- 
tion of St Paul’s own words, ‘non 
verba sed tonitrua’ (Zp. 48). 

6 Aoyos Tov Kvpiov] a familiar O.T. 
phrase for a prophetic utterance, used 
here with direct reference to the 
Gospel-message (‘a word having the 
Lord for its origin, its centre, and its 
end’ Eadie) which had been received 
by the Thessalonians, and which they 
had been the means of diffusing to 
others. The exact phrase, though 
frequent in Ac., is used elsewhere by 
St Paul only IL. iii. 1. Afterwards he 
prefers 6 Adyos tr. Geod, and once, in 
Col. iii. 16, 6 Aoyos T. xptorod (Ing. 
kupiov). 

ov povoy ev th Maxedovia xtr.| If we 
follow the usual punctuation, the con- 
struction of the rest of the sentence 
is irregular, as instead of ev . rém@ 
standing in opposition to ev rt, Mak. x. 
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*Ay. we find a new subject introduced, 
It has accordingly been proposed to 
place a colon after 7. xupiov, dividing 
v. 8 into two parts. The first part 
ad’ vpav...cupiov then gives the reason 
of v. 7, and the second part takes up 
the preceding é&jynrat, and works it 
out according to locality. This yields 
good sense, but it is simpler to find 
here another ex. of St Paul’s im- 
petuous style. He had meant to stop 
at ror@, but in his desire to make a 
forcible climax he lengthens out the 
sentence. 

As regards the fact, the situation 
of Thessalonica made it an excellent 
centre for missionary enterprise (Intr. 
p. xxii), while it is possible as further 
explaining the hyperbole év savri 
tome (cf. Rom. i. 8, xvi. 19, 2 Cor. 
ji. 14, Col. i. 6, 23) that St Paul had 
just heard from Aquila and Priscilla, 
who had recently arrived in Corinth 
from Rome, that the faith of the 
Thessalonians was already known 
there (so Wieseler Chronol. p. 42). 

The preposition ¢v following a verb 
of motion may have a certain signifi- 
cance as indicating the permanence 
of the report in the regions indicated 
(WM. p. 514), a fact that is also im- 
plied in the use of the perf. éEeAjAuder, 
but the point cannot be pressed in 
view of the frequent occurrence of év 
for eis in late Gk.: see the exx. in 
Hatzidakis p. 210, eg. Acta Joh. 
(Zahn) 36 7jOopev ev rd Tora, to 
which Moulton (Prolegg. p. 234) adds 
the early P.Par. 10, 2 f. (ii./B.0.) mais 
dvaxexapykev ev Ade~avdpeia. For the 
corresponding eis for ev cf. B.G.U. 
385, 5f. (ii iii/a.D.) 9 Ovya[r]np pov 
is ’Adetavdpelav Eoor. 

"Eéépyopae is used in a similar 
connexion in Rom. x. 18 (Lxx.), 1 Cor. 
xiv. 36, and, like the preceding é&nxé0, 
conveys the idea of rapid, striking 
progress. Chrys.: domep yap epi 
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euwixov tivds diareyduevos, otras 
elmer, ‘€EeAnAvbev’+ obras fv cpodpa 
kal évepyns. 

7 miotis vp. 7 mpos T. Gedv] The 
connecting art. 7 is here inserted 
before the defining clause to prevent 
ambiguity (Blass p. 160), while the 
definite rév Gedy emphasizes ‘the God’ 
towards whom the Thessalonians’ faith 
is directed in contrast with their pre- 
vious attitude towards ra ei3wAa (v. 9). 

Bore py xpelav xTA.] On dore with 
inf. see v. 7 note, and for ypelav eyew 
followed by the simple inf. cf. iv. 9, 
v. 1, Mt. iii. 14, xiv. 16, also Heb. v. 12. 
Aadetv can hardly be distinguished 
here from Aéyew, but in accordance 
with its original reference to personal, 
friendly intercourse, it perhaps draws 
attention to the free and open nature 
of the communication thought of. 
The verb is especially characteristic 
of the Fourth Gospel, where it is 
assigned to Christ thirty-three times 
in the first person, cf. especially for 
the sense Jo, xviii. 20 eyd mappycia 
AeAaAnka TH KOoMO...Kal ev KpuTTe 
eAdAnoa ovder, and see Abbott Joh. 
Grammar p. 203. 

9. avrot ydp] i.e. the men of Mace- 
doniaand elsewhere. For an ingenious 
conjecture that the reading of the 
verse ought to be avroi yap dmayyér- 
rere... With reference to a letter sent 
by the Thessalonians to St Paul see 
Rendel Harris, Exp. v. viii. p. 170 f., 
and cf. Intr. p. xxx. 

omotav etaodov] ‘what sort of en- 
trance’—eicoSdov being used of the ‘act 
of entering’ (ii. 1, Ac. xiii, 24) rather 
than of the ‘means of entering’ (Heb. 
x. 19, 2 Pet. i. 11), while the indirect 


interrogative omoiay (WM. p. 209 n.) 
points to the nature of that entrance, 
how happy and successful it was (v. 5). 

For the disappearance of ozoios 
from common Gk. (elsewhere in N.T. 
only Ac. xxvi, 29, Gal. ii. 6, 1 Cor. 
iii. 13, Jas, i. 24) see WSchm. p. 191, 
Meisterhans p. 237. It is found in 
the curious combination dri omoiav in 
P.Gen. 54, 1 ff. (iii./A.D.) ofdas...67e 
Oroiay mpocpeaw exw Kali otdas...67e 
y[a]un dmoia éorw. 

kal mas emeotpéare kth. | ‘and how 
you turned...’ not ‘returned’ (as in 
A.V, 1611), ém- having here appar- 
ently simply a directive force, cf. Rev. 
i.12. For the bearing of the whole 
clause on the generally Gentile charac- 
ter of the Thessalonian Church see 
Intr. p. xliif. The thought of manner 
(Chrys.: evkodws, pera roAXAs Ths cpo- 
Spornros) if not wholly wanting in més 
is certainly not prominent, as in late 
Gk. the word is practically = or: (Blass 
p. 230, Hatzidakis p. 19). 

-’Ematpépewy, while frequent in Acts 
of Gentiles turning to God, is not 
again used by St Paul in this sense; 
contrast Gal. iv. 9, 2 Cor. iii. 16, the 
only other places in his Epp. where it 
occurs. To indicate the fact of con- 
version the Apostle preferred as a 
rule such general terms as movrevev, 
uraxovew, perhaps as emphasizing not 
the mere turning away from error, but 
the positive laying hold of truth. That 
however this latter condition was ful- 
filled in the Thessalonians’ case is 
proved by the description that follows 
of their Christian life under the two- 
fold aspect of doing and of waiting, of 
active service and of confident hope. 
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Sovrevew Oe@ (avre xrd.] ‘to serve 
God living and true,’ the absence of 
the art. drawing attention to God in 
His character rather than in His 
person, and dovAevery (inf. of purpose) 
pointing to complete, whole-hearted 
service: cf. Rom, xii. 11, xiv. 18, xvi. 
18, Eph. vi. 7, Col. iii. 24, and for the 
thought Jer. iii, 22 emuorpadyte...iSov 
SodAot Hyets eodpeda cot, OTL ov Kvpios 
6 eds tav et. [Eng. Ch. Cat.: ‘My 
duty towards God is... to serve Him 
truly all the days of my life.’] 

AovAevew is apparently never used 
in a religious sense in pagan literature: 
ef. however {epddSovdor as a designa- 
tion of the votaries of Aphrodite at 
Corinth. 

Under ¢éyre in accordance with the 
regular O.T. conception (Deut. v. 26, 
Jos. iii. 10, Dan. vi. 20, 26; ef. Sanday 
Exp. T. xvi. p. 153 ff.) must be in- 
cluded not merely the being, but the 
activity or power of God (Ae. xiv. 15, 
2 Cor. iii, 3, Heb. ix. 14; ef. Grill 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung 
des vierten Evangeliums (1902) i. p. 
237); While adnéu@ (here only in St 
Paul) is ‘true’ in the sense of ‘real’ 
(Jo. xvii. 3, 1 Jo. v. 20; cf. Trench 
Syn. § viii), the ‘very’ God of the 
creeds as distinguished from false 
gods who are mere empty shams and 


shows (eiSoAa, in LXXx. for pidrby: 


nothings Lev. xix. 4 &c., and pan 
breaths Deut. xxxii. 21, Jer. xvi. 19 
&e.). Thdt.: (avra pev atriv bvdpa- 
cev, ws exeivoy [Trav cidddrov] ov 
Cavrav: ddnOwor b€, ds éxeivwr Wevdds 
Oedv Kadovpevanv. 

10. kai dvapéve tov vidy avrov] 
*Avapevery, am. dey. N.T., but fairly 
frequent in the Lxx., e.g. Job vii. 2, 
Iga. ix. 11 dvepeivayev xpiow, and see 
also the instructive parallel from 


Aesch. Lum. 243 dvapévw rédos Sixns 
(cited by Chase The Lord’s Prayer 
p. 72 n.?). The leading thought here 
seems to be to wait for one whose 
coming is expected (Beng.: ‘de eo 
dicitur, qui abiit ita, ut venturus sit’), 
perhaps with the added idea of pa- 
tience and confidence (dva-, Winer 
de verb. comp. pt. iii. p. 15). In Ac. 
i. 4 weptwevew is found in the same 
sense. The more general word is 
drexdéyerOat, 1 Cor. i. 7, Phil. iii. 20. 
Calv.: ‘Ergo quisque in vitae sanctae 
cursu perseverare volet, totam men- 
tem applicet ad spem adventus 
Christi.’ 

For réy visy avrot—the only place 
in these Epp. where Christ is so de- 
scribed—see Intr. p. ]xvi. 

€x rev odpavaer] ‘out of the heavens’ 
(Wycl. fro heuenes: Tind. and the 
other Engl. verss. preserve the sing.) 
The plur. may be a mere Hebraism, 
the corresponding Heb. word DDY 
being plur. in form, but it is possible 
that St Paul’s language here, as else- 
where, is influenced by the Rabbinic 
theory of a plurality of heavens, gene- 
rally regarded as seven in number, 
through which ‘the Beloved’ ascends 
and descends: cf. especially The As- 
cension of Isaiah vi.—xi., and on the 
whole subject see Morfill and Charles 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch p. 
xxxff., Cumont Religions vrient.(1907) 
p. 152. ‘This reference must not how- 
ever be pressed in view of the fact 
that the sing. actually occurs oftener 
than the plur. (11: 10) in the Pauline 
writings: note particularly the use of 
the sing. in practically the same con- 
text as here in iv. 16, IL. i. 7. 

It may be added as showing the 
difference in usage among the N.T. 
writers that in St Matthew's Gospel 
the plur. is used more than twice as 
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often as the sing. (55: 27), while in the 
Apocalypse out of 52 occurrences of 
the word only one is in the plur. (xii. 
12), and that in a passage under the 
direct influence of the Lxx. (Isa. xliv. 
23, xlix. 13, cf. also Dan. iii. 59), where 
the plur. ovpavoi (like our colloquial 
heavens) is frequently used of the 
visible sky, especially in the Pss. (e.g. 
viii. 4, xviii. (xix.) 2; ef. F. W. Mozley 
The Psalter of the Church (1905) p. 4). 

For the use of the art. before ovpa- 
vev in the present passage cf. Mt. iii. 
17, Mk. i. 11 (WSchm. p. 162). 

ov qyetpev ék [rav] vexpav] ‘whom 
He (sc. God) raised out of the dead’— 
the resurrection of Jesus being traced 
as always in the Pauline teaching to 
the direct act of God, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 
14, xv. 15, Gal. i. 1 &e. It is to be 
noted that in the present passage the 
thought of the resurrection is intro- 
duced not as the argumentum pal- 
marium for the Divine Sonship (as in 
Rom. i. 4), but, in accordance with 
the context, as the necessary prelude 
to Christ’s Return, and the general 
resurrection by which it will be ac- 
companied: cf. Rom. viii. 11, 1 Cor. 
xv. 20 ff, 2 Cor. iv. 14, Col. i. 18, and 
especially the words spoken at Athens 
so shortly before Ac. xvii. 31. Calv.: 
‘in hune finem resurrexit Christus, 
ut eiusdem gloriae nos omnes tan- 
dem consortes faciat, qui sumus eius 
membra.’ 

For éyeipew cf. iv. 14 note, and for 
the phrase ¢k [rév] vexpav (elsewhere 
with art. only Eph. v. 14, Col. i, 18) 
see WSchm. p. 163. 

Incotv Tov pvopevov nuas] It is 
the historical Jesus (Add. Note D) 
Who acts as ‘our Rescuer’ (cf. Rom. xi. 
26 from xx. Isa. lix. 20), the thought 
of deliverance by power being appar- 
ently always associated with pveoOar 
in the Bibl. writings (cf. Gen. xlviii. 16, 
Rom. vii. 24, xv. 31, 2 Cor. i. Io, 


2 Tim. iv. 17 f.), while the following 
éx (contrast dzé II. iii. 2) emphasizes 
its completeness in the present in- 
stance— He brings us altogether out 
of the reach of future judgment’; cf, 
Sap. xvi. 8 and see Ps.-Clem. vi. 7 
mototyres yap TO OéAnpa Tov Xpiorod 
evpyoopev avdravow: ei O€ pye ovdev 
mas pvoerae €x Ths aiwviov KoAagews 
(cited by Chase The Lord’s Prayer 
p- 79, where the constructions of 
pvecOa are fully discussed). 

ex tT. Opyns Tt. €pxouéerns] Sout of 
the wrath that is coming ’—rijs dpyjs, 
as in ii, 16, Rom. iii. 5, v. 9, ix. 22, 
xiii. 5, being used absolutely of the 
Divine wrath, and in accordance 
with the context (avapey. r. viov KrA.) 
and the general N.T, usage, having 
here the definite eschatological refer- 
ence for which the language of the 
prophetic writings has prepared us, 
ef. e.g. Isa. ii, 1o—22, Zeph. iii. 8 ff, 
and see further Ritschl Mechtfer- 
tigung u. Versdhnung® ii. p. 142 ff. 
A similar application of the term is 
found in J udaistic literature, e.g. Book 
of Jubilees xxiv. 30 (‘nor one that will 
be saved on the day of the wrath of 
judgment’), Secrets of Enoch xliv, 2 
(‘the great wrath of the Lord shall 
consume him’), and for classical usage 
cf. Kur. Hipp. 438 dpyai & eis o ése- 
oxnwap Oeas. 

This wrath is further described as 
THs épxouerns (ef. Eph. v. 6, Col. iii. 6), 
the repeated art. drawing attention 
to ‘coming’ as its essential feature, 
while both verb and teuse bring out 
the certainty and perhaps the near- 
ness of its approach (cf. v. 2 note). 

Needless to say it is no angry re- 
sentment that is thought of, but the 
hostility to sin which is as necessary 
a part of God’s nature as His love; 
cf. Isa. Ixi. 8, Zech. viii. 17, and see 
Lact. de irdé Dei 5: ‘nam si deus non 
irascitur impiis et iniustis, nec pios 
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utique iustosque diligit.... In rebus 
enim diversis, aut in utramque par- 
tem moveri necesse est, aut in 
neutram.’ 

On the bearing of vv. 9, 10 on the 
missionary teaching of St Paul see 
Intr. p. xiii f. 


II. 1—12. GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
THE AposToLic MINISTRY AT 
THESSALONICA. 


Having borne witness to the reality 
of the ‘election’ of their Thessalonian 
converts, the Apostles now turn to 
deal more particularly with certain 
charges that had been brought against 
themselves after their departure from 
Thessalonica, and of which they had 
heard probably through Timothy 
(Intr. p. xxx). This section of the 
Epistle accordingly takes the form 
of an ‘apologia, or a vindication on 
the part of St Paul and his com- 
panions of their Apostolic claims, in 
so far as these were evidenced by 
their entrance into Thessalonica 
(ve. 1, 2), the general character of 
their preaching (vv. 3, 4), and its par- 
ticular methods (vv. 5—12). Compare 
with the whole section, both for lan- 
guage and tone, 2 Cor. iv. 1—6. 

1,2. ‘Why speak however of the 
report of others, seeing that we can 
confidently appeal to your own ex- 
perience as to the effective character 
of our ministry. For even though we 
were subjected to shameful contumely, 
as you well know, at Philippi, never- 
theless we boldly declared to you the 
Gospel of God. Not that this boldness 
was our own. It came to us from 
God, and so upheld us in the midst of 
the opposition we encountered.’ 

1. Avrol-yap otSate xrA.] Anappeal 
again to the Thessalonians’ own ex- 


perience (cf. i. 5), as distinguished 
from the report of others (avroi emph.), 
and strengthened in the present in- 
stance by the repetition of the 
significant ddeAgoi (cf. i. 4); while the 
resumptive yap refers back to i. 9%, 
and in meaning is almost =‘ however.’ 

ov Kev) yéeyovev] ‘hath not been 
found vain’—the reference being to 
the essential content of the Apostles’ 
preaching rather than to its results, 
(Chrys.: ovx« avOpwmrivn, ovdé 9 Tu- 
xovoa; Beng.: ‘non inanis, sed plena 
virtutis.’) That however an enduring 
result was secured is proved by the 
perf. yéyovev. For xevos in this sense 
ef. 1 Cor. xv. ro and see Trench Syn. 
§ xlix., and for the form of the 
sentence by which oiSare claims in 
anticipation the subj. of yéyovev for 
its object see WM. p. 781. 

2. adda mpomabdvres xtA.] See 
Ac. xvi. 19 ff, Phil. i. 30. [poma- 
Oovres (class., a. Aey. N.T.) finds its 
full explanation in the second parti- 
ciple which is almost=éore kai vB- 
proOqvar: cf. Dem. c. Conon. ad init. 
bBprcbeis, @ avdpes Sixacrai, kal wabav 
vmod Kovwvos (cited by Wetstein). 
More than the bodily suffering it was 
the personal indignity that had been 
offered to him as a Roman citizen 
(ef. Cie. in Verr. v. 66 ‘scelus ver- 
berare [civem Romanum]’) that had 
awakened a sense of contumely in 
St Paul’s mind. For a similar use 
of UBpicew cf. Mt. xxii. 6, Lk. xviii. 32, 
Ac. Xiv. 5, 2 Mace. xiv. 42, 3 Mace. vi. 9. 
The somewhat awkward repetition of 
xaOws oidare after oidare (v. 1) brings 
out strongly the writers’ desire to 
carry their readers along with them 
(Intr. p. xliv). 

émapprovacdpeda ev TO Oe@ xrd.] In 
itself éruppyovacdpeda may refer gene- 
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rally to the Apostles’ whole attitude, 
but as the verb is always used else- 
where in the N.T. (Ac.’, Eph.’) of the 
bold proclamation of the Gospel it is 
better to give it the full meaning 
‘became bold of speech’ (aor. of in- 
ception, Kiihner? § 386. 5), the nature 
of this boldness being further brought 
out by the explanatory inf. Aadjoae 
(i. 8 note), while the added clause év 
T. Ge@ ny. points to its true source. 
Oecum.: da rov evOvvapotvra Oeov 
TovTo Toujoae TeOappykapev. 

The expression ‘our God’ is rare 
in the Pauline Epp., occurring else- 
where only in iii. 9, II. i. 11, 12, 1 Cor. 
vi. 11: it is common in the Apocalypse. 

€év TOAA® ayeve] ‘in much conflict’— 
the reference, as the context shows, 
being to the external dangers to 
which the Apostles had been sub- 
jected (O.L. in multo certamine) 
rather than to any internal fears on 
their part (Vg. i multa sollicitudine, 
ef. Col. ii. 1): ef. Phil. i. 30 tov avrov 
dyava éxovres oioy eiSere év époi, 1 Tim. 
vi. 12 dywvitov tov kadov adyava ris 
mictews, The metaphor, as in the 
case of the allied a@dciv, dOAnows 
(2 Tim. ii 5, Heb. x. 32), is derived 
from the athletic ground: ef. Epict. 
Diss. iv. 4. 30 where life is compared 
to an Olympic festival in which God 
has given us the opportunity of show- 
ing of what stuff we are made—éed6é 
Hdn emi Tov ayava, Sei£ov rpiv ri Zpaées, 
mas 1 OAnoas. 

3—7°. ‘We said that we were bold 
in God, and that it was the Gospel of 
God we preached, and we said rightly, 
for our whole appeal to you is not 
rooted in error, neither has it any con- 
nexion with licentious and delusive 
practices (as was the case with some of 
your old religious teachers). On the 
contrary, as those who have been 
approved by the all-seeing God Him- 
self we were entrusted with His 


M. THESS. 


Gospel. It is this indeed which 
makes us independent of all merely 
human considerations. And conse- 
quently we did not at any time play 
the part of flatterers, as you well know, 
nor, and here we call God Himself to 
witness, did we under any fair out- 
ward pretext conceal an inward spirit 
of covetousness. On the contrary 
worldly glory either at your hands or 
at the hands of others was so little in 
our thoughts, that we did not even 
demand the support and honour to 
which as Apostles of Christ we were 
entitled.’ 

3. mapdkdnows] Vg. Ambrstr. ex- 
hortatio, Tert. aduocatio. Though 
closely allied with §:Sax7 (Chrys.) or 
didaccaria (Thdt.), wapaxrnows is not 
to be identified with either, but im- 
plies something more in the nature of 
an appeal (Huth. Zig.: 7 dvdackaXia, 7 
mpos TO TlioTevoa mpotpory), having 
for its object the direct benefit of 
those addressed, and which may be 
either hortatory or consolatory accord- 
ing to circumstances: cf. the almost 
technical use of Adyos mapakAnoews in 
Ac. xiii. 15. In the present instance 
mapaxAnots is what Bengel finely calls 
‘totum praeconium evangelicum, pas- 
sionum dulcedine tinctum,’ 

A characteristic use of the word in 
ordinary life is cited by Woblenberg 
from Polyb. iii. 109. 6 f., where with 
reference to the address of Aemilius 
Paulus to the soldiers before the 
battle of Cannae it is said that for the 
hired soldier o 74s mapaxAnoews Tpomos 
is necessary, but that for those who 
fight for life and country no such ex- 
hortation is required—vzopyycews 
povoyv, mapakrnoewas 8 ov, mpoodei. 
For the corresponding verb mapa- 
kaheiy see the note on @. II. 

ovk éx mAavns] ‘does not arise out 
of error,’ mAdvns, as é« (not év) proves, 
being used, as apparently always in. 
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the N.T., in the pass. sense of ‘error’ 
rather than in the act. sense of ‘deceit,’ 
In contrast with false teachers who 
are not only ‘deceivers’ but ‘deceived’ 
(wrAavaures K. TAavdpevoe 2 Tim. iii. 13) 
the Apostles know whom they have 
believed (2 Tim. i. 12), and are con- 
fident in ‘the word of the truth of the 
gospel’ (Col. i. 5) which they have been 
called upon to declare (cf. Eph. iv.14 f., 
and see also 1 Jo. iv. 6). 

ovdé €& dxabapcias| ‘nor out of un- 
cleanness’—the reference being not to 
“covetousness,’ a meaning of dxa@apaia 
for which no sudficient warrant can 
be produced, nor even to ‘impure 
motives, but to actual ‘impurity, 
‘sensuality’ (cf. iv. 7, Rom. vi. 19), the 
‘disclaimer, startling as it may seem,’ 
being not ‘unneeded amidst the im- 
purities consecrated by the religions of 
the day’ (Lft.): see further Intr. p. xlvi. 

ovde ev ddA] a new and distinct 
negative clause (ovdé, Buttmann p. 
366), the ev, as distinguished from the 
preceding éx (bis) of the originating 
cause, drawing attention rather to 
the general habit or method of the 
Apostles’ working. Unlike the épydra 
SoAcoe with whom at the time they 
were confronted (2 Cor. xi. 13, ef. i. 17, 
iv. 2), and with whose ‘guile’ they 
were sometimes charged (2 Cor. 
xii. 16), they had never used un- 
worthy means for ensnaring (d0dos 
from same root as dédeap a bait, 
Curtius Gr. Etym. § 271) their con- 
verts. Thdt.: ore pnv ddA@ xpeopevor 
auvepy@ eis bdeOpov vpuas Onpevoper. 
For the absence of dd\os as a mark of 
Christ Himself see 1 Pet. ii, 22 (Isa. 
liii. 9): ef. also Jo. i. 47. 

4. adda xadas Sedoxiudopeba xrr.] 
‘put according as we have been ap- 
proved by God.’ Aoxydg{o means 
originally ‘put to the test’ (cf. 2. 4°, 
1 Cor. iii. 13), but in the N.T. gene- 
rally conveys the added thought that 


the test has been successfully sur- 
mounted (Rom. i. 28, ii. 18, xiv. 22), 
in accordance with the technical use 
of the word to describe the passing 
as fit for election to a public office, 
eg. Plato Legg. vi. 765 ©, D ovs ay kat 
Widos 7 trav Soxpalovrav Soxiyaon: 
édy 5€ tis dmoSoxepacéy xrX., and from 
the inscriptions such a passage as 
C.I.A. Ul. 23, 30 ff. vépos épar[eo jrav- 
[un]Seri <[Eléora (e)ioi[evjae [els] thy 
cepnvoralt ny aivodov trav épanorar 
n[pilv av Soxpac67 : cf. Magn. 113, 9 ff. 
dvip Sedoxiacpevos Tots Oeiows Kpern- 
plows Tay SeBaoray emi te TH TEXVN KTH. 
In the Lxx. the idea of approval is as 
a rule wanting, but cf. 2 Mace. iv. 3 
Sia twos Tov vd TOU Sipwvos Sedox- 
pacpévor, ‘through one of Simon’s 
tried (or trusted) followers.’ 

In the present passage the verb is 
almost=qécody (IIL. i. 11), though we 
must beware of finding here any 
suggestion of ¢nnate fitness on the 
Apostles’ part (Chrys.: ef py ide 
mavros amn\daypévous BiwteKov, ovK av 
nas etdero). ‘The whole point is that 
their preaching is to be referred en- 
tirely to God as its source, in contrast 
with the sources previously disowned: 
they had been, and still were, ‘en- 
trusted’ with it (‘nicht befunden... 
sondern genommen’ Hofmann). 

miotevOnrvat to evayyéAov] For 
this use of muorevouae cf. Rom, iii. 2, 
Gal. ii. 7, 1 Tim. i. 11, Tit. i. 3, and 
for the construction see WM. p. 287. 
Tuorevopa c. gen. as sometimes in late 
Gk. (eg. Polyb. vi. 56. 13 meorevdels 
raXddvTov) does not occur in the N.T. 

ovras| not the antecedent to the 
following os, but =‘in the same 
manner,’ ‘in accordance therewith’ 
with reference to the Divine com- 
mission just spoken of; cf. Mt. v. 16, 
Eph. v. 28. 

ovxy as avOpadrots apécxovres] not a 
mere restatement of the preceding 
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clause in another light according to 
a favourite Pauline practice (cf. Col. 
i. 5, 6), but an independent clause 
describing the manner of the Apostles’ 
preaching in contrast with the charge 
of é€v 86\@, and rendered more em- 
phatic by the substitution of ov for the 
more regular uy with the participle. 
On this construction for the statement 
of a definite fact see Moulton Prolegg. 
p. 231 f., where it is fully illustrated 
from the papyri, e.g. P.Oxy. 726, 10 f. 
(ii./A.D.) od Suvayevos d¢ alo ]Oevercay 
mrevoa, ‘since he is unable through 
sickness to make the voyage’ For 
the general thought ef. Ps. lii-(liii.) 6, 
Pss. Sol. iv. 8 dvaxadvyat 6 beds Ta 
épya dvOparey avOpwrapéckov. In no 
case must dpécxovtes be weakened 
into ‘seeking to please.’ The state- 
ment is absolute, and the verb here 
betrays something of the idea of 
actual sercice in the interests of 
others (cf. Rom. xv. 1, 3, 1 Cor. x. 33), 
which we find associated with it in 
late Gk. Thus in monumental inscrip- 
tions the words apévayres rH moet, TH 
matpidc &c., are used to describe 
those who have proved themselves 
of use to the commonwealth as in 
O.G.LS. 646, 12 (Palmyra, iii/a.p.) 
dpécavra 7H te aity Bovdh Kai To 
ojpe. 

GANG Ged TH Soxrpagovts Td.] Aoxe- 
pagorre chosen here with reference to 
the preceding dedoxiacpeda (for a 
similar word-play cf. Jer. vi. 30) shows 
a tendency to relapse into its original 
meaning of ‘prove,’ ‘try’ (Beza Deo 
exploranti, list. ‘vtpote cordium 
nostrorum inspectorem et explorato- 
rem’): cf. Jer. xi. 20 Kupie xpiveoy 
Sixara, Soxipatwv vedpovs cai xapdias. 

Kap6ia, according to Bibl. usage, is 
the focus of the personal life, the 
centre of all, intellectual as well as 
emotional, that goes to make up the 


moral character, and is thus equiva- 
lent to the inner, hidden man known 
to God alone, cf. 1 Regn. xvi. 7, Ac. i. 
24, Rom. viii. 27, Rev. ii. 23, and see 
art. ‘Heart’ in Hastings’ D.B. The 
use of the plur. here and of wuyds 
(v. 8) cannot be explained by the 
attraction of the plur. verb, but shows 
that throughout St Paul is thinking 
of his fellow-preachers at Thessa- 
lonica as well as of himself (Intr. 
p. xxxiv f.). 

5. ovre...€v Ady@ Kodakias éeyevr- 
Onuev] ‘For neither at any time did 
we fall into the use of speech of 
flattery’—Acy@ being clearly the 
preachers’ own ‘discourse’ or ‘ teach- 
ing’ at Thessalonica, and not the 
‘report’ of others regarding it. 

Kodakia (for form, WH. Notes 
p. 160) am. Ney. N.T., though common 
in class. writers, carries with it the 
idea of the tortuous methods by 
which one man seeks to gain in- 
fluence over another, generally for 
selfish ends. Thus Aristotle defines 
the Kédaé: 6 8 bras apédrera tus aird 
ylyynrat els ypypara kal doa bua ypnyua- 
tov, Ko\a€ (Lth, Nic. iv. 12. 9): ef. 
Theophr. Charuct. 2 thv &€ kodaketay 
dmodaBor dv Tis dptdtay aioxpay evar, 
ouppépovaoay O€ t@ KoAakevovtt. How 
easily such a charge might be brought 
against the Apostles is evident from 
what we know of the conduct of the 
heathen rhetoricians of the day, cf. 
Dion Cass. Hist. Rom. |xxi. 35, Dion 
Chrys. Orat. xxxii. p. 403. 

For a new work mepi cohaxelas by 
Philodemus the Epicurean (50 8.0.) 
see Rhein. Museum lvi. p. 623. 

For yiveoOa év (versari in} meaning 
entrance into and continuance in a 
given state or condition cf. Rom. 
xvi. 7, 1 Cor. ii. 3, 2 Cor. ili, 7, Phil. 
ii. 7, 1 Tim. ii. 14, Sus. 8 éyévovro év 
érOupia avris. 
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mpopace: mAcovegias] ie. ‘the cloak 
of which covetousness avails itself.’ 
Had covetousness been the preachers’ 
motive it would have hidden itself 
under some outward pretext (cf. Hor 
Epist. i. xvi. 45 ‘introrsum turpem, 
speciosum pelle decora). Beng.: 
‘praetextu specioso, quo tegeremus 
avaritiam, 

TIpodacts (wrongly rendered occasio 
Vg., Clarom., Caly., Est.) is the osten- 
sible reason for which a thing is done, 
and generally points to a false reason 
as opposed to the true, cf. etre mpo- 
acet etre adnOcia Phil. i. 18, and the 
class. parallels there adduced by Wet- 
stein, and see also P.Oxy. 237. vi. 31, 
vii. 11, 13, 16 (ii/a.D.); while adeo- 
veéia, though often associated by St 
Paul with sins of the flesh (Eph. iv. 
19, v. 3, cf. 1 Cor. v. off, vi. gf, and 
see also Musonius p. 90 (ed. Hense) 6 
Ocds...dnrrntos pev ndovis, anrrntos dé 
mieove€ias), is in itself simply ‘covet- 
ousness, being distinguished from 
Aapyvpia ‘avarice’ as the wider and 
more active sin : see Lft.’s note on Col. 
iii. 5 where it is explained as ‘entire 
disregard for the rights of others.’ 

eds paptus| Cf. v.10, also Rom. i.9, 
2 Cor. i. 23, Phil. i. 8. Chrys.: émep 
iv Ojdov, avrovs Kade paptupas...dmep 
dé ddndov wy...dedv Karet pdprupa. 
Dr Dods aptly compares Cromwell’s 
declaration to his first Parliament: 
‘That I lie not in matter of fact, is 
known to very many; but whether 
I tell a lie in my heart, as labouring 
to represent to you what was not 
upon my heart, I say, the Lord be 
judge.’ 

6. ovre Cyrodvres ktA.] Upon the 
repudiation of covetousness follows 
naturally the repudiation of worldly 
ambition (cf. Ac. xx. 19, 2 Cor. iv. 5, 
Eph. iv. 2). Calv.: ‘duo euim sunt isti 


fontes, ex quibus manat totius minis- 
terii corruptio.’ For ¢(yreiy in the 
sense of selfish seeking cf. Rom. x. 3, 
1 Cor. x. 24, 33, Xiii. 5, 2 Cor, xii. 14, 
Phil. ii. 21, and for 6a in its original 
sense of ‘good opinion’ see note on 
v.12. In Hellenistic Gk. é€ and dé 
are frequently used interchangeably 
(WM. p. 512, Moulton Prolegg. p. 237, 
Meisterhans p. 212): in accordance 
however with the earlier distinction 
between them e€ may here point to 
the ultimate source, and azo rather to 
the more immediate agents (Ambrstr. 
ex hominibus...a uobis). 

It should be noted that what the 
Apostles disclaim is the desire of 
popularity. Th. Mops.: ‘cautissime 
enim posuit non guaerentes ; hoc est, 
“non auspicantes hoc,” nec hance ha- 
bentes actus nostri intentionem.’ 

7°. Suvdpevor ev Raper eivac] ‘when 
we might have been burdensome’ 
(Wycl. whanne we...my3ten haue 
be in charge)—a concessive part. 
clause subordinate to the preceding 
¢ntovytes. Most modern editors follow 
the A.V. in regarding this clause as 
part of v. 6. 

Bdpos is here understood (1) in its 
simple meaning of ‘ weight,’ ‘ burden’ 
(Vg. oneri esse), with reference to the 
Apostles’ right of maintenance, ef. v. 9, 
and see further II. iii. 8, 1 Cor. ix. 11, 
2 Cor. xi. 7 ff., Gal. vi. 6, also Jos. Antt. 
I. 250 (XVi. 2) ove yap freaOar Bapds 
.. dardvats idiats ypnodpevos ; or (2) in 
its derived sense of ‘authority,’ ‘dig- 
nity’ (Clarom. in gravitate [honore] 
esse), pointing to the honour they 
might have expected to receive at the 
Thessalonians’ hands, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 17 
Bapos d0Ens, Polyb. iv. 32. 7 mpos 16 
Bapos TO Aaxedarpoviar, Diod. Sic. 
iv. 61 dua 76 Bapos ths wédews. The 
two meanings are however compatible, 
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and it is probable that St Paul plays 
here on the double sense of the phrase : 
ef. the Latin proverb ‘Honos propter 
onus.’ 

os Xpiotov dwdcrohot] Xpiorod poss. 
gen., placed emphatically first to show 
whose Apostles they were, and why 
therefore they were entitled to claim 
honour (cf. Add. Note D). For the 
title drécrodor here including Silvanus 
and Timothy almost in the sense of 
our missionaries cf. Ac. xiv. 4, 14, 
Rom. xvi. 7, 2 Cor. viii. 23, xi. 13, 
Phil. ii. 25, Rev. ii. 2, Didache xi. 3 f.; 
and for the wider use of the word 
generally see Lft. Gal.” p. 92 ff., Har- 
nack Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel 
p. 93 ff, Hort Ecclesia p. 22 ff. 

In class. Gk. amdarodos generally 
denotes ‘a fleet,’ ‘an expedition’ (cf. 
Dittenberger Sylloge? 153, an Attic 
inscription iv./B.c., and see Archiv iii. 
p. 221), but it occurs in Herodotus in 
the sense of ‘messenger,’ ‘envoy’ (i. 21, 
ef. v. 38), and is found with the same 
meaning in 3 Regn. xiv. 6A éyo etue 
dméatohos mpdos oe oxAnpos (cf. Sm. 
Isa. xviii. 2). See also the interesting 
fragment in P.Par. p. 411 f. (ii./B.c.), 
where, if we can accept the editor’s 
restoration of the missing letters, we 
read of a public official who had sent 
to a delinquent a messenger (dméaro- 
Rov) bearing the orders he had disre- 
garded—[émec]rakkérav tov mpds oe 
tov an[dorodov]. Upon the existence of 
‘apostles’among the Jews see Harnack 
Miss. u. Ausbr. p. 237 ff. (Engl. Tr. 
i. p. 409 ff.), and cf. Krauss Die jii- 
dischen Apostel in J.Q.R. 1905, p. 


370 ff. 
7>_12, A positive counterpart to 
the previously-mentioned hostile 


charges. 

7>,8. ‘Nay, we went further, for to 
establish a sure bond of sympathy 
with you we showed ourselves ready 
to act the part of children in your 
midst. Or we may put it in this way— 


we yearned over you with the same 
tender affection that a nursing-mother 
displays towards her children. With 
such deep affection indeed did we 
long after you that we shared with 
you not only the Gospel of God, but 
also our very lives—so dear had you 
proved yourselves to us.’ 

7. dra éyern Onwev vymeoe xtA.} The 
reading here is doubtful. If vymoe 
(S*BC*D*G minusc. alig.) be adopt- 
ed, the whole clause is the avowal on 
the writers’ part of their becoming as 
children to children, speaking what 
St Augustine describes as ‘decurtata 
et mutilata verba’ (de catech. rud. 15), 
baby-language to those who were still 
babes in the faith: cf. Origen on Mt. 
XV. 17 6 dmdaroXos eyéveTo vnmtos Kat 
mapanhyovos Tpope Oadrovan 6 éavTis 
matdiov Kat Aadovon Adyous ws maidiov 
dua 76 matdiov. On the other hand, if 
the well-attested #moe (NCAC’D°K LP 
17 &c.) be preferred, the Apostolic 
‘ gentleness’ is placed in striking con- 
trast with the slanders that had been 
insinuated against them (ve. 5, 6): ef. 
2 Tim. ii. 24 where #amos etvac is men- 
tioned as a mark of the true pastor. 
This agreement with the context leads 
most modern editors and commen- 
tators to favour jou, especially as 
the reading vymoe can be easily ex- 
plained as due to dittography of the 
final » of éeyeonOnuev. WH.? (Notes 
p. 128), on the other hand, point out 
that ‘the second » might be inserted 
or omitted with equal facility, and 
that ‘the change from the bold image 
to the tame and facile adjective is 
characteristic of the difference be- 
tween St Paul and the Syrian re- 
visers,’ 

ev péo@ vpar] ie. ‘as one of your- 
selves,’ ‘without any undue assump- 
tion of authority.” Beng.: ‘non age- 
bant, quasi ex cathedra.’ Cf. our 
Lord’s own words: ’Eyd 6€ év péc@ 
vpdy eipi ads 6 diaxovay (LK, xxii. 27), 
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as éav tpodos Oadmn xrd.] ‘as if 
a nurse were cherishing her own 
children’: cf. Gal.iv. 19. By a sudden 
change of metaphor by no means un- 
common in the Pauline writings (cf. 
v. 2, 4, 2 Cor. iii. 13 ff.) the attitude of 
the Apostles is now described as that 
of a ‘nurse, or rather a ‘nursing- 
mother’ towards her children. Th. 
Mops.: ‘“nutricem” uero hoc in loco 
matrem dixit quae filios suos nutrit’ : 
cf. Aug. Serm. xxiii. 3. Too much 
stress however in this connexion must 
not be laid on éavrqs which in late 
Gk. has lost much of its emphatic 
force: cf. the common legal formula 
in the papyri by which a woman 
appears pera xupiov Tov éauris dvdpds, 
e.g. P.Grenf, 1. 18, 4 f. (ii./B.0.). 

Tpodos, am. Acy. N.T., occurs in the 
Lxx., Gen. xxxv. 8, 4 Regn. xi. 2, 
2 Chron. xxii. 11, Isa, xlix. 23 as the 
translation of NPI; cf. also B.G.U. 
297, 12 ff. (i./a.D.) where a nurse ac- 
knowledges that she had received ra 
tpopeia kal Ta ara kal Tov iwatiopoy 
kai Tada boa KabjKer didocba rpope 
Tov Tis yaXaxrotpodpias Suetovs xpovoev 
kat TiOnvycews pynvav €€ xrd. For 
tpopos=pnrnp see Kaibel Epigram- 
mata Graeca (1878) 247, 7 (i./ii. A.D.). 

The poetic dadma, elsewhere in N.T. 
only Eph. v. 29 (éxrpépee x. OdAret), 
means properly ‘to warm,’ and 
thence, like the Lat. fovere, comes to 
signify ‘cherish,’ ‘foster’: cf. Deut. 
xxii. 6 «al 7 prytnp Oarrn emi rav 
voocay, and for its metaphorical use 
see O.G.LS. 194, 6 (i./B.0.) rhv wokw 
fare. 

It may be added that, while the 
sense seems to favour the use of éav 
as the ordinary conditional particle, 
it is possible that we have here an 
instance of the late use of éav for dy 
(WM. p. 390), ws édy then implying 
“a standing contingency,—“as it may 
be (may be seen) at any time”’ (Find- 
lay). For early instances of this use 
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of édv from the Kown cf. P.Petr. IT. 
43 (2), iii. 4 (iii./B.c.) bows éav mreiov 
evpnt, P.Grenf. 1. 18, 27 (ii./B.c.) && 
ov éav alpprat, and see further Moulton 
Prolegg. pp. 43, 234, Mayser p. 152 f. 

8. odrws dpeipdpevot var] ‘even so 
being eagerly desirous of you’ (Vg. 
ita desiderantes vos, Beza ita cupidi 
vestri). "Opeipopa (for breathing, 
WH. Notes p. 151) is not found 
elsewhere in the Bibl. writings ex- 
cept in Job iii. 21 (cf. Sm. Ps. lxii. 
(lxiii.) 2). The common derivation 
from ood and efpe (hence Thpht. = 
mpoaSedepévor, Oecum. = dvrexopevos 
vpor) is philologically impossible, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton suggests rather the 
/ smer ‘to remember’ (Skt. smirti 
‘memory,’ smardmz ‘I remember,’ Lat. 
memor) with a prepositional element, 
and compares as parallel formations 
Svpoparand ddvpopat, kéAAw and GKédAro, 
o-popyvupt, @-Keavos (pte. of &-Keipat 
‘to lie around’). Wohlenberg conjec- 
tures that it may here be used ‘as a 
term of endearment’ (‘edles Kose- 
wort’) derived from the language of 
the nursery: cf. note on vymtoe (v. 7). 
For the construction with the gen. in 
the case of verbs of ‘longing’ see 
Kiihner® § 416, 4b. 

nvdoxovpev] The absence of ay with 
nvdoxodpev (for augment, WH.2 Noles 
p. 169, WSchm. p. 101) points to a 
result actually reached, while the verb 
itself which is only found in late Gk. 
(in Lxx. frequently for 8%) draws 
attention to the hearty goodwill at- 
tending the writer’s attitude ‘were 
well-pleased’ (Vg. cupide volebamus). 
Cf. the use of evdoxeiv in 1 Cor. i. 21, 
x. 5, Gal. i. 15, with reference to God, 
and in Rom. xv. 26f., 2 Cor. v. 8, xii. 
10 with reference to man; see also 
the note on evdoxia II. i. 11, and for a 
full discussion of both words Fritzsche 
Rom. ii. p. 369 ff. An interesting ex, 
of evdoxeiy is afforded by P.Lond. 1. 
3, OFF. (i./B.c.) ndddKnods pe ris Tys[ qs 
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tlod nuicous rod [rpijrov Aoyelas Trav 
keysevov vexpav, apparently = ‘thou 
hast granted me the honour of the 
half of the offerings collected for the 
dead (mummies).’ In legal documents 
the verb is frequent in the sense of 
‘give consent, e.g. in the marriage- 
contract P.Oxy. 496, 8 (ii./a.D.) where 
the husband is not allowed to dispose 
of certain property yepis evdoxovons 
THs yapoupevys, ‘without the consent 
of the bride’: see further Gradenwitz 
Einfiihrung i. p. 160 ff. 

Tas €avtdy wuyas] ‘our very lives,’ 
‘our very selves’—wWuxds (for plur. 
cf. v. 4 note) according to its ordinary 
Bibl. usage laying stress on what 
belonged essentially to the writers’ 
personality (Beng.: ‘anima nostra 
cupiebat quasi immeare in animam 
vestram’): cf. Mk. viii. 35, 2 Cor. xii 
15, Sir. xxxv, 23 (xxxii. 27) év avi 
epy@ mioreve TH Wuxn cov, and for 
a full discussion of Woy in the Lxx. 
see Hatch Essays p. 101 ff. 

For the reflexive éavrav referring 
to the 1st pers. plur. cf. IL. iii. 9 (note), 
Rom. viii. 23, 2 Cor.i. 9, iti. 5 &c. (WM. 
p. 187, WSchm. p. 204); and see P. Par. 
47, 26 (ii/B.C.) avrots deddxapev, 
P.Tebt. 47, 30f. (ii./B.c.) W’ qyeis péev 
Kopic@peOa Ta éavtoy (Mayser, p. 303). 

dure ayarnroi xrd.] Out of the 
Apostles’ intercourse with the Thes- 
salonians a relationship of love (ayar. 
used by St Paul of his converts in 
all groups of his Epp.) had been de- 
veloped once for all (aor. éyexiOyre) 
which had led to the consequent 
nvdoxodpev KTA. 

Aiére (propterea quod) has appa- 
rently always a causal force in the 
N.T. (Wilke nil. Rhet. p. 251), though 
in the txx. and late Gk. generally it 
is also frequently found in a sense 


differing little from dre ‘that’: cf. 
2 Mace. vii. 37 e€oporoynoacGae didte 
povos avris bess cor, B.G.U. 1011. 
fi. 15 ff. (ii/B.c.) Sidre yap odd] 
AnpoiSy] Kai Yrevd4 wpooayly]eA[Ae Jrae 
katavoeis kai avrds, and for similar 
evidence from the Attic inscriptions, 
where dire never = ‘ because,’ see 
Meisterhans, p. 252f. On the other 
hand in P.Tebt. 24, 34 (ii/B.c.) kal 
é:d7e must have its full causal force. 
In mod. Gk. the word is used instead 
of yap, a meaning which Fritzsche 
(Rim. i. p. 57) finds even in such 
passages as Ac. xviii. 10, Rom. i. 19 
(cf. Blass p. 274); see also 1 Pet. iii. 
10 where yap is used to introduce a 
quotation from the O.T. instead of 
6.ére which is preferred in i. 16, 24, 
ii. 6. Jebb (in Vincent and Dickson 
Mod. Gk? App. p. 338) cites the 
passage before us along with Gal. ii. 
16 to illustrate the ease of the col- 
loquial transition. 

g. ‘That this is no idle vaunt you 
yourselves very well know, for you 
cannot have forgotten our self-sacri- 
ficing labours amongst you, how, even 
while working night and day for our 
own maintenance so as not unduly to 
burden you, we preached to you the 
Gospel of God’ 

Q. prnuovevere yap xTA.] For pvn- 
povevm Cc. acc. see i. 3 note, and for 
ddedpot see i. 4 note. 

xomos (i. 3 note) and pdydos are 
found together again in II. iii. 8, 
2 Cor. xi. 27, the former pointing to 
the ‘weariness’ or ‘fatigue’ resulting 
from continual labour, the latter 
rather to the ‘hardship’ or ‘struggle’ 
involved in it. The similarity in sonnd 
between the words is well brought 
out in the rendering ‘toil and moil’ 
(Lft.). 
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vuxt. x. np. épyatopevol] An ex- 
planatory clause which gains in force 
through the absence of any connect- 
ing particle. For the fact cf. Ac. 
xviii. 3, and for the picture here 
presented of St Paul’s missionary 
activity see Intr. p. xlv. 

It may be noted that vukrds x. 
nuépas (gen. of t¢me) is the regular 
order of the words in St Paul (iii. 10, 
I. iii. 8, 1 Tim. v. 5, 2 Tim. i. 3). In 
the Apocalypse on the other hand we 
find always nuépas x. vuKros (iv. 8, Vii. 
15 &c.), and so in St Luke (xviii. 7, 
Ac. ix. 24). When however St Luke 
adopts the acc., the order is changed 
vixta x. nuépav (ii, 37, Ac. xx. 31, 
XXvi. 7). 

mpos TO pr emiBapyoat xrA.| ‘in order 
that we might not burden any of you’: 
ef, II. iti. 7 ff. for an additional reason 
for these self-denying labours. 

The late Gk. em Bapeiv is used only 
figuratively in the N.T. (II. iii. 8, 
2 Cor, ii. 5) and is nearly =xaraBapeiv 
(2 Cor. xii. 16, ef. 2 Regn. xiii. 25), 
though the preposition in éa:Bapeiv is 
mainly directive (onus tmponere), in 
xaraBapetv rather perfective ‘to weigh 
aman to the ground, For its use in 
the inscriptions cf. Magn. 113, 15 f. 
where a certain physician Tyrannus 
is said to have behaved os pydéva vd’ 
avrov mapa thy a€iay Tov KaO’ éavtov 
peyéOous émiBeBapjoda, and for the 
simple verb Bapety (2 Ksdr. xv. (v.) 15, 
1 Tim. v. 16) in the same sense, cf. 
LLG.ST. 830, 15 (Puteoli ii./a.p.) iva 
pn Thy wokwW Bapoper. In the late 
P.Oxy. 126, 8 (vi./A.D.) one Stephanous 
undertakes to ‘burden herself’ (8a- 
péoat TO €pov dvoua) with certain im- 
posts hitherto paid by her father. 

On apés ro with inf. signifying not 
mere result but subjective purpose see 
WM. p. 414, Moulton Prolegg. p.218 ff. 


10o—12, ‘We are not afraid indeed 
to appeal alike in your sight and in 
the sight of God to the whole charac- 
ter of our relations with you. All 
believers will be ready to testify how 
these were marked throughout by 
holiness and righteousness, and how 
careful we were to give no offence in 
anything. Indeed, as you very well 
know, we acted the part of a father 
to each one of you, as we exhorted, 
and encouraged, and solemnly charged, 
according to your several require- 
ments, in order that you might re- 
spond to your privileges, and your 
whole lives be worthy of the God 
who is calling you to share in His 
kingdom and glory.’ 

10. wpets aptupes xrA.] The two 
former appeals to the witness of men 
(v1) and of God (+. 5) are now united 
in confirmation of the whole character 
of the Apostolic ministry. 

@s ogiws xtd.] In accordance with 
the distinction found in Plato (Gorg. 
507 B) and other Gk. writers, it has 
been common to describe ociws as 
indicating duty towards God, and 
dtkaiws duty towards men. But the 
distinction, which even in class. Gk. 
is sometimes lost sight of, must not 
be pressed in the N.T., where all right- 
eousness is recognized as one, ‘growing 
out of a single root, and obedient to 
a single law’ (Trench Syn. p. 307). 
Accordingly dciws and diKaiws are 
best regarded as descriptive of the 
Apostles’ attitude towards both God 
and man from its positive side, that 
attitude being viewed first from a 
religious (6c/@s) and then from a 
mora] (Sicaiws) standpoint, while the 
following duéurres from the negative 
side emphasizes their general blame- 
lessness in these same two respects. 

As regards the individual expres- 
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sions, 6ciws is found only here in the 
N.T., while duéumros occurs again in 
vy. 23 (cf. iii, 13 WH. marg.). Both 
dueumrros and -ws are common in the 
inscriptions and papyri, e.g. 0.G.I.S. 
485, 14 dyvds kai auéumros. For the 
combination dcies x. duxaiws see further 
Apol. Arist. xv. sub fine, also P.Par. 
63. viii. 13 f. (ii/B.c.) where a letter- 
writer makes a claim for himself as 
having dciws xat...dccaiws [wodu]revoa- 
pevos before the gods, and for dueumras 
k. ootws cf. Clem. R. Cor. xliv. 4. 

On os see Blass p. 230, and for the 
use of the adverbs instead of the 
corresponding adjectives, as bringing 
out more fully the mode and manner 
of eyevnOnuev (Ambrstr. facti sumus), 
cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 10 iva dpoBws yévnrat 
mpos vpas. 

tpiv tT. meotevovow] Cf. i.7. The 
clause is not ‘pointless’ (Jowett), but 
is to be closely connected with éyevy- 
Onpev (cf. Rom. vii. 3), as marking 
the impression the missionaries made 
upon their Thessalonian converts, 
whatever might be the judgment of 
others, Thdt.: ov yap etrev, duepmros 
macw dpOnwev, GAN ‘Yuiv trois meorev- 
ovol. 

11. kxaOarep oiSate] The expres- 
sive xadamrep (‘die schirfste aller 
Gleichheitspartikeln’ Meisterhans_p. 
257) is found in the N.T. only in the 
first two groups of the Pauline Epp. 
(16 times) and in Heb. iv. 2: ef. 
P.Hib. 49, 6 f. (iii./B.0.) eadmep éypaypa 
and the common legal formula xaOamep 
éy Sixns ‘as if in accordance with a 
legal decision’ (e.g. P.Amb. 46, 13 
(ii./B.c.)). In the Decrees ra peév adda 
kaOamep 6 Seiva ‘was the usual intro- 
duction to an amendment proposed 
in the Ecclesia to a probouleuma’ 
(Roberts-Gardner p. 18): eg. CLG. 


84, 6 f. Kéados etre: ra ev GAA Kada- 
mep TH Bovdet> avaypawar Oe.... 

és éva xrd.] The construction is 
irregular but, if this is not to be taken 
as an instance of the Hellenistic use 
of the part. for the ind. (cf. Moulton 
Prolegg. yp. f.), we may either 
resume éyevnOnuevy (v. 10) after as, 
leaving both éva é. and dyas to be 
governed by the following participles, 
or still better supply such a finite 
verb as evovGeroduev which the writer 
lost sight of owing to the extended 
participial clause. 

"Eva éxagrov (Vg. unumguemque), 
an intensified form of ékacrov, marks 
the individual character of the 
Apostles’ ministry. Chrys.: BaBai, év 
TooovT@ mAynOer pndeva mapadureiv, pp 
puuKpov, put) péyay, wn TAOvaLOY, j41) mévyra. 

@s matnp kTA. ]an appropriate change 
from the figure of the nursing-mother 
(v. 7) in view of the thought of instruc- 
tion which is now prominent. Pelag.: 
‘parvulos nutrix fovet: proficientes 
vero jam pater instituit.’ 

12. mapakadovvres vuas xtr.] ‘ex- 
horting you and encouraging and 
testifying ’—a clause which, contrary 
to the usual verse-division, is included 
by WH. in v. 12. Tapaxadeiv, like 
mapakAnots (v. 3 note), is a favourite 
word with St Paul, occurring no less 
than ten times in these Epp. with the 
double meaning of ‘exhort’ and ‘com- 
fort. The former idea is prominent 
here, while the succeeding rapapvOov- 
pevoe (elsewhere in N.T. only in v. 14, 
Jo. xi. 19, 31, cf. 2 Mace. xv. 9) is 
addressed to the feelings rather than 
to the will. Fora similar combination 
of the corresponding nouns see 1 Cor, 
xiv. 3, Phil. ii. 1. 

MapripecOa, properly ‘summon to 
witness,’ and then absolutely ‘asseve- 


apa) 
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rate,’ ‘protest, from which it is an easy 
transition to the meaning ‘conjure,’ 
‘solemnly charge’ which suits best 
the present passage and Eph. iv. 17: 
see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 11 who cites 
in support of this rendering Plut. ii. 
19 B (of Homer) év d€ r@ mpodiaBadrew 
povov ov papTvperat Kal Stayopever pyre 
xpnoda xrd. ‘solemnly warns not to 
use’—a charge as in the presence of 
God. An interesting parallel is also 
afforded by P.Oxy. 471, 64 f. (ii./A.D.) 
paprupovrac Kvpte THY ONY TUX, Where 
however the editors translate ‘they 
bear evidence,’ as if it were the com- 
moner paprupotor. According to Lft. 
(ad loc., cf. note on Gal. v. 3) pap- 
tvpoua has never this latter sense in 
the N.T. any more than in class. Gk., 
but that the two words were some- 
times confused in late Gk. is proved 
by such a passage as P.Amh. 141, 17 f. 
(iv./A.D.) tocotTo paptupapévy [k]ai 
afwovoa THs Tapa Gov ekdiKelas TUyxEly, 
where we can only translate ‘bearing 
witness to the facts and praying to 
obtain satisfaction by you.’ 

eis TO mepimatety xtr.] On eis Td 
with the inf. expressing here not so 
much the purpose as the content of the 
foregoing charge see Moulton Prolegg. 
p. 218 ff., where the varying shades of 
meaning attached to this phrase in the 
Pauline writings are fully discussed. 

Tlepivrareiv with reference to general 
moral conduct occurs thirty-two times 
in the Pauline Epp., and twelve times 
in the writings of St John (Gosp.?, 
Epp.”). St Luke prefers ropeverOar 
(Gosp.? Ac.?) for this purpose, as do 
St Peter and St Jude. The metaphor 
though not unknown in class, Gk. (ef. 
Xen. Cyr. ii. 2. 24 4 movnpia da tav 
mapavrixa nOovay topevonérn, and the 
essentially similar metaph. use of 


dvaorpéperOat, avactpody) is Hebra- 
istic in origin: cf. the early designation 
of Christianity as 7 dds (Ac. ix. 2 &c.) 
in keeping with the common meta- 
phorical use of the word in the Lxx. 

For the use of the pres. inf. wepr- 
mare (vl. -r7gae D°KL) see Blass 
p-195n!. For wepurarety d£iws cf. Eph. 
iv. 1, and for a&iws with gen. ofa person 
cf. Rom. xvi. 2, Col. i. 10, 3 Jo. 6. The 
exact phrase d&iws Trot Geod is found in 
the Pergamene inscription 248, 7 ff. 
(ii./B.c.) where Athenaios, a priest of 
Dionysios and Sabazius, is extolled 
as ov|vrerehexdros Ta lepa.,.cdaeBas 
[u]ty kai d&iws rod Geod (see Deissmann 
BS. p. 248). 

Thieme (p. 21) cites similar exx. 
from the Magnesian inscriptions, e.g. 
33, 30 aklas [r]i[s] O[e]as (Gonnos in 
Thessaly iii./p.c.), 85, 10 f. d&lws tips Te 
*Apréuioos...kai [rou] Sypou (Tralles); 
but rightly draws attention to the diffe- 
rence of spirit underlying the appeal 
of the Christian Apostle to his con- 
verts to walk worthily of the Gospel, 
and the praise which a Greek com- 
mune bestows on the ambassadors of 
another state for acting agiws rns Oeas 
kal rou Snpov. 

Tov Kadovvros] ‘who is calling, the 
verb being used in its technical sense 
of ‘call to the kingdom’ with the 
further idea, as throughout the Pauline 
Epp., that the calling as God’s act has 
been effectual (Rom. viii. 30, 1 Cor. i. 9). 
The use of the pres. part. instead of 
the more common aor. (kadécartos, 
WH. mg.) in this connexion (ef. iv. 7, 
Gal. i. 6, 15, v. 13, but not v. 8) may 
be due to the fact that the whole 
phrase is practically =‘ our caller’ (cf. 
i. 10, and see Rom. ix. 11 where éx 
tov xadovvros is contrasted with éé 
épyev), but is perhaps sufficiently ex- 
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plained by the eschatological refer- 
ence of the present passage. Believers 
are continually being called to an in- 
heritance on which they have not yet 
fully entered, but of which they are 
assured (cf. v. 24). 

On the different uses of xadéw see 
SH. p. 241 f. 

els tr. €avtod Bactreiav xrd.] Though 
there are undoubted instances in the 
Pauline Epp. of Bacwela as the 
present kingdom of God’s grace 
(Rom. xiv. 17, 1 Cor. iv. 20, Col. i. 13), 
its reference in the main is to the 
future (II. i. 5, 1 Cor. vi. 9, XV. 50, 
Gal. v. 21, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 18), and that 
this is the case here is shown by its 
inclusion with the eschatological d6£a 
under one art. The two expressions 
must not however be united as if= 
‘His own kingdom of glory, or even 
‘His own kingdom culminating in 
His glory,’ but point rather to two 
manifestations of God’s power, the 
first of His rule, the second of His 
glory. On éavrot which seems here 
to retain its full emphasis see note 
on v. 7, and on St Paul’s teaching 
regarding the ‘kingdom’ at Thessa- 
lonica see Intr. p. xxvii. 

Aéd€a, in class. Gk. = ‘opinion,’ ‘good 
opinion’ (cf.v. 6), through the influence 
of the Lxx. where it is commonly used 
to translate Heb. 723 ‘honour, 
‘glory, came to be applied in the 
N.T. to the full manifestation of 
God’s glory (‘Gloria, divinitas con- 
spicua’—Beng. on Ac. vii. 2), or more 
specially to that glory as revealed to 
men in the Divine majesty and good- 
ness (e.g. Eph. i. 6, 12, 17, iii, 16, Col. 
i. 11 with Lft.’s note). From this it 
was a natural transition to the future 
bliss or glory that awaits God’s people, 
the ethical conception being still 
always predominant: cf. Rom. v. 2 
ém édrids r. Sons 7. Geo, viii. 18 mpos 
rT. péddovaav Sd€av droxakupOjvar eis 
jas. This sense of the word can also 
be illustrated from post-canonical 
literature by such passages as Apoc. 
Bar. xv. 8 ‘For this world is to them 
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a trouble and a weariness with much 
labour; and that accordingly which 
is to come, a crown with great glory’; 
xlviii. 49 ‘And I will recount their 
blessedness and not be silent in cele- 
brating their glory, which is reserved 
for them’; and especially 4 Hara vii. 
42 where the state of the blessed is 
described as ‘neque nitorem neque 
claritatem neque lucem’ but only 
‘splendorem claritatis —_altissimi’ 
[perhaps=dzavyacpa dons ‘Ywiorov, 
SH. p. 85]. 

For the Bibl. history of the word 
Sofa see further Kennedy Last 
Things p. 299 ff., and for the possi- 
bility that doa may originally have 
had a ‘realistic? meaning in the 
ordinary Gk. of the day though no 
actual instance of this use has yet 
been found, see Deissmann Hellenis- 
terung p. 165 f., where its use as a 
name for women and ships (F. Bechtel, 
Die attischen Frauennamen (1902) 
p. 132) is cited as a partial parallel. 

In the passage before us the whole 
phrase r. kadodvros xr. shows affinity 
with the ‘invitation’ in the Parable 
of the Supper, Mt. xxii. 1 ff., Lk. xiv. 
16 ff.: ef. Dalman Worte p. 97 (Engl. 
Tr. p. 118 f.) where similar exx. are 
adduced from Jewish literature. 


IL 13—16. RenewEep THANKSGIVING 
FOR THE SUCCESS ATTENDING THE 
AposToLic MINISTRY AT THESSA- 
LONICA. 


Because their ministry had been 
attended with so much toil and zeal 
(vv. I—12), the Apostles are now all 
the more ready to renew their thanks- 
giving to God that the Thessalonians 
had not come short either in their 
ready acceptance of the Gospel- 
message (v. 13), or in their endurance 
under persecution (v. 14)—the latter 
thought leading to a vehement con- 
demnation of the persecuting Jews 
(wv. 15, 16). 

13, 14. ‘Seeing then that we on 
our part have bestowed so much 
labour and affection upon you, we are 
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the more unceasingly thankful that 
you yourselves have not come short 
in the act of receiving. Nay rather 
when the “word of hearing” was de- 
livered to you, it became something 
more than the “word of hearing.” We 
might be its bearers, but God was its 
author. And in welcoming it as you 
did, it proved itself no mere human 
message, but a Divine power in all 
believing hearts. How true this is 
your own lives testified in that, after 
the example of the Christian Churches 
of Judea, you underwent the same 
sufferings at the hands of your fellow- 
countrymen that they did at the hands 
of the unbelieving Jews.’ 

13. kai nets] ‘we on our part’— 
kai denoting the response of the 
Apostles to the favourable character 
of the news they had received: cf. 
iii. 5, Col. i. 9 (with Lft.’s note). For 
a different view according to which 
cai really belongs to the verb see 
Lietzmann on fom. iii. 7 (in Handb. 
2, N.T. iii. 1 (1906)). 

6rt mapadaBovres xrd.] dre not so 
much causal (II. i. 10, ii. 13), as intro- 
ducing the subject-matter of the 
evyapioria, namely that the Thessa- 
lonians had not only outwardly 
received (mapadaBdvres) the Apostolic 
message, but had inwardly welcomed 
(é6€£ac6e) it, and that too not as the 
word of men, but as the word of God. 
For a similar use of mapadapBave in 
the Pauline Epp. ef. iv. 1, II. iii. 6, 
Gal. i. 9, 12, 1 Cor. xv. 1, 3, Phil. iv. 9, 
Col. ii. 6, and for déyouae of willing, 
hearty reception cf. i. 6, II. ii. ro, 
1 Cor. ii. 14, 2 Cor. viii. 17, Gal. iv. 14. 
In the present passage the Vg. makes 
no attempt to mark the difference of 
the verbs (accepissetis..,accepistis), 


but Clarom. has percepissetis...ex- 
cepistis, and Ambrstr. accepissetis... 
suscepistis, 

Aédyov dxons] *Axons may be under- 
stood in the active sense of ‘a hearing’ 
(ef. Gal. ili. 2, where it is contrasted 
with épyy) in keeping with the part 
here assigned to the Thessalonians 
themselves, but it is better taken in 
its (ordinary) passive sense of ‘a mes- 
sage’ spoken and heard (Vg. verbum 
auditéds): cf. Rom. x. 16 (1xx. Isa, 
liii. 1), Heb, iy. 2. 

map nuav] to be connected with 
mapadaBevres, notwithstanding the 
interjected Ady. daxofs, as indicating 
the ¢mmediate source of the message 
delivered and received, while the em- 
phatic rot cot is added to point to 
its real source lest the Apostles should 
seem to be making undue claims (cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 13). 

ov Aoyoy avOpemav xtd.] To under- 
stand ws before Ady. dvOp. (as A.V., 
R.V.) is unnecessary, and fails to 
bring out as clearly as the absolute 
rendering the real character of the 
message here referred to. For (6) 
Aoyos (tov) Geod with reference to the 
preaching of the Gospel cf. 2 Tim. ii. 9, 
Apoc. i. 9, and for the whole clause 
cf. Apol. Arist, xvi. od yap avOpérer 
pypata Aadovow [of xptoriavoi], adda 
Ta Tov Geov. 

ds kat evepyetrac] ‘which also is set 
in operation’ (Clarom., Ambrstr. guod 
operatur)—evepyetrac being best un- 
derstood in the pass. sense in which 
it is frequently found in late Gk. (eg. 
Polyb. i. 13. 5, ix. 12. 3), and which 
brings out more clearly than the 
midd., which is generally found here, 
the Divine agency that is at work. 
For this energizing power of God’s 
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word cf. Heb. iv. 12, Jas. i. 21, 1 Pet. 
i. 23, Isa. lv. 11; and for a valuable 
note on the use of évepyeiv and its 
cognates in the N.T. see Robinson 
Eph. p. 241 ff. 

ev vpiv 1. morevovow] a clause 
added to emphasize that, powerful 
though the word of God is, it can 
only operate where a believing atti- 
tude exists and continues: cf. v. 10, 
and for the thought see Mt. xiii, 23, 
58, Heb. iv. 2. 

14. vpeis yap krA.] A practical con- 
firmation of the évépyera just spoken 
of. The Thessalonians in their turn 
(duets emph.) had shown themselves 
not idle hearers, but active ‘imi- 
tators’ of the Churches of God in 
Judaea, which are apparently speci- 
ally mentioned here simply because 
they were the earliest Christian com- 
munities, and had throughout their 
history been exposed to severe hos- 
tility. 

For the added clause év Xp. "Inc. 
cf. i. 1 note, and for similar appeals 
to the lessons of past sufferings cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 32, Gal. iii. 4, Heb. x. 32 ff. 

vd tT. iwv cuudvrerdy] Accord- 
ing to derivation cupdvuAérns (am. ey. 
N.T.) means literally ‘one belonging 
to the same tribe’ (Vg. contribulibus), 
but is evidently used here in a local 
rather than a racial sense (Ambrstr. 
conciuibus), and need not therefore 
exclude all reference to those Jews 
by whom, as we know from Ac. xvii. 
5, 13, the persecutions at Thessalonica 
were first instigated. If so, this 
would seem to be one of the in- 
stances where a certain weakened 
force must be allowed to idiwy (cf. 
éavris, v. 7) in accordance with a not 
infrequent tendency in Hellenistic 
Gk., e.g. Job vii. 10 ovS ov ph ém- 


otpéin eis Tov tdvov otkov: cf. Mt. xxii. 
5, 1 Cor. vii. 2, and the memorial 
inscription found at Thessalonica 


*ArodNovia Netxove TQ idiom avdpi 
penuns xdpw (Heuzey p. 282). See 


further Deissmann BS. p. 123 f., Mayser 
p- 308, and on the danger of pushing 
this ‘exhausted’ tSvos too far Moulton 
Prolegg. p. 87 ff. 

For the thoroughly class. use of uae 
with an intrans. verb to point to the 
author cf. such a passage from the 
Kown as P.Amh. 78, 4f. (ii./A.D.) Biav 
magxXwv éxagrore UT ‘Exvoeas. 

xaO@s kal avroi KrA.) Advroi, i.e. the 
persons included in the collective ék- 
kAno.oy. For the imperfect antece- 
dent cf. WM. p. 181, and for the 
repetition of «cai in order to strengthen 
the comparison with the immediately 
preceding «al wpeis cf. Rom. i. 13, 
Col. iii. 13. “Iovdaia is here used in 
its larger sense of all Palestine in- 
cluding Galilee, cf. Lk. iv. 44, Ac. x. 
37, Jos. Antt. I. 160 (vii. 2) els rhv Tore 
pev Xavavaiay Neyouevny viv b€ Iovdaiay, 
peraxnoe. Of the precise nature of 
the sufferings of the Judean churches 
after St Paul began his missionary 
labours we have no record in Acts, 
but they would doubtless consist in 
excommunication and social outlawry, 
as well as in actual legal persecution 
(cf Ramsay C.R.E. p. 349). In any 
case the mere mention of ‘the Jews’ 
is sufficient to recall to the Apostle 
what he himself had suffered at the 
hands of his fellow-countrymen, and 
accordingly he ‘goes off’ at the word 
into a fierce attack upon them. 

15, 16. This attack is so different 
from St Paul’s general attitude to his 
fellow-countrymen (e.g. Rom. x. 1 ff.) 
that the whole passage has been pro- 
nounced an interpolation but without 
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any sufficient warrant (Intr. p. lxxvi). 
The sharp judgment expressed is due 
rather to the Apostle’s keen sense of 
the manner in which the Jews had 
opposed God’s will, both in thwarting 
his own missionary work, and after- 
wards in seeking to shake the faith 
of his Thessalonian converts. It is 
however deserving of notice that this 
is the only passage in the Pauline 
writings in which the designation 
‘the Jews’ is used in direct contrast 
to Christian believers in the sense 
which St John afterwards made so 
familiar in his Gospel (i. 19, ii. 18 &c.). 
For a somewhat similar digression ef. 
Phil. iii. 2 ff, and for the light in 
which the Jews are here regarded 
see Stephen’s charge Ac. vii. 51 ff. 

15,16. ‘Did we speak of the Jews 
as persecutors? Why, are they not the 
men at whose door lies the guilt of 
the death of Jesus, and who in the 
past drove out the prophets, even as 
they are now driving out us? The 
least that can be said of them is that 
they do not please God, while their 
well-known hostility to all mankind is 
shown in the present instance by their 
deliberately standing in the way of 
the Gentiles’ salvation. But in so 
doing they are only “filling up the 
measure of their iniquity” with the 
result that “the Wrath of God” which 
they have so fully deserved has reached 
its final stage.’ 

15. Tov Kal Tov kdptov xtrA.| The 
words are skilfully arranged so as 
to lay emphasis on both kipiov and 
Ingovv: it was ‘the Lord’ whom the 
Jews slew, ‘even Jesus’: cf. Ac. ii. 36 
and see Add. Note D. For the guilt of 
the crucifixion as lying at the door of 
the Jewish people cf. such passages 
as Lk. xxiv. 20, Jo. xix. 11, Ac. it. 23, 
and Gosp. Pet. 7, and for the general 
thought see our Lord’s own parable 


Mk. xii. 1 ff, which may have sug- 
gested his language here to the 
Apostle. If this latter connexion can 
be established, it is natural to follow 
the usual order and place r. rpodyras 
also under the government of dmokre- 
vavrov. On the other hand, to avoid 
the slight anticlimax that is thereby 
occasioned by the prophets following 
the Lord Jesus, various modern editors 
prefer to connect r. mpopyras with 
nyas under the direct government of 
exdwwEdvrwv, an arrangement which 
has the further advantage of com- 
bining closely the prophets and the 
Apostles as the Divine messengers in 
the past and the present: cf. Mt. v. 12 
otras yap édiwkay +r. mpodytas 1. mpd 
vuov, and see also Mt. xxiii. 31, Lk. 
xi. 47. 

The reading idious, which is found 
in certain mss. (D®*K L) before rpopn- 
ras, is due not to any doctrinal bias 
(Tert. ade. Marc. v. 15 ‘licet suos 
adjectio sit haeretici’), but to a desire 
for precision of statement: ef. iv. 11, 
Eph. iv. 28. 

kal nuas exdioEdvtw@v] ‘and drove us 
out’ (Beng.: ‘qui persequendo ejece- 
runt’). For the fact ef. Ac. xvii. 5 ff, 
13 ff, and for the force of exdidxew 
(am. Ney. N.T.: v.l. Lk. xi. 49) ef. such 
passages in the Lxx. as Deut. vi. 19 
exdiaéat mavras tovs éxOpovs cou mpo 
mpocwrnov gov, Joel ii. 20 cal Tov amo 
Boppa ékdiwko dd vpov: see also 
Thue. i. 24 6 Sypos avray eEedioke 
tous Suvarovs, of dé ameOovres KTA., 
Dem. Or. xxxii. p. 883 éxduoxopevos 
[sctl. e navi] pire: éavrov eis rhy Oa- 
Aaogaay. 

kat Oe py dpecxorrav] a notable 
instance of metosis, ef. LL. iii, 2, 7. 
For the expression which is a favourite 
one in the Pauline writings cf. ». 4, 
iv. 1, Rom. viii. 8,2 Cor. v. 9, Col. i. 10. 

kal wacw advOpdros évavtiov| the 
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only passage in the N.T. where éevav- 
trios is used of persons. The words 
naturally recall the ‘hostile odium’ 
(Tac. Hist. v. 5) towards all men with 
which the Jews have often been 
charged: cf. Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1 rods 
*Ioudaious povous dmavtav €bvav dkowe- 
yrovs eiva, Philostr. Apoll. v. 33, Jos. 
c. Apion. It. 121 (10), and the col- 
lection of passages in T. Reinach’s 
Textes...relatifs au Judaisme (1895) 
under the heading ‘Misoxénie’ in the 
Index. The reference here however, 
as the following clause shows, is more 
limited. 

16. kKodvdvr@v jwas erd.] ‘in that 
they forbid us to speak to the Gentiles 
in order that they may be saved.’ The 
emphasis lies on r. ¢Ovecw: it was to 
the Gentiles (Wycl. hethen men) that 
the Jews did not wish anything said 
that had for its object their salvation. 
Chrys.: ef yap 77 oikovpévy Set had7- 
gat, ovrot € KwAvouor, Kowol TIs 
olkoupévys eioty éyOpoi. For the fact 
cf. Ac. xiii, 45, 50, xvii. 5, 13, xxi. 
27 ff. &c., and for a similar instance of 
tva With its full telic force cf. 1 Cor. 
X. 33. 

On the history of the word ¢6vos, 
which is here used in its strict Lxx. 
sense of all outside the covenant- 
people (D137), see Kennedy Sources 
p. 98, Niageli p. 46, and cf. Hicks in 
C.R. i. p. 42 where it is shown that 
€6vos first gained significance as a 
political term after Alexander and his 
successors began to found cities as out- 
posts of trade and civilization. Then 
‘Hellenic life found its normal type 
in the wodus, and barbarians who lived 
kara kopas or in some less organized 
form were ¢6vn.’ 

The attitude of the stricter Pharisa- 
ism towards other nations is well 
brought out in such a passage as 
4 Hara vi. 55 f.: ‘Haec autem omnia 
dixi coram te, domine, quoniam 
dixisti quia propter nos creasti primo- 


genitum saeculum. Residuas autem 
gentes ab Adam natas dixisti eas 
nihil esse et quoniam saliuae adsimi- 
latae sunt et sicut stillicidium de uaso 
similasti habundantiam eorum.’ 

There are however occasional traces 
of a more liberal view, e.g. Pss. Sol. 
xvii. 38, ‘He [the Messiah] shall have 
mercy upon all the nations that come 
before him in fear’; Apoc. Bar. i. 4 
‘T will scatter this people among the 
Gentiles that they may do good to 
the Gentiles’ (ie. apparently by 
making proselytes of them, Charles 
ad loc.). 

els TO dvamAnpooa xkTA.] ‘in order 
to fill up the measure of their sins at 
all times’ (Vg. ut impleant peccata 
sua semper). There is no need to 
depart here from the ordinary sense 
of e’s ré with the inf. to denote 
purpose (cf. », 12 note), the reference 
being ‘grammatically’ to the Jews, 
but ‘theologically’ to the eternal 
purpose of God ‘which unfolded itself 
in this wilful and at last judicial blind- 
ness on the part of His chosen 
people’ (Ellic.): ef. Rom. i. 24, and 
for other exx. of efs rd introducing 
a purpose contemplated not by the 
doer but by God cf. Rom. i. 20, iv. 
11. In acting as they were doing the 
present Jews were but carrying for- 
ward to its completion the work 
which their fathers had begun (Beng.: 
“ut semper, ita nunc quoque’), and 
which had now brought down upon 
them God’s judicial wrath: cf. Gen. 
XV. 16 oUm@ ydp dvamenAnpwvra ai 
duapria, tay "Apoppaiay éws Tov viv, 
and especially our Lord’s own words 
recorded in Mt. xxiii. 31 f. dre viol 
éote Tay ovevadvtwy Tos mpopnras. 
kal vpeis mAnpwoare TO péTpov TOY 
marépov vuov. The plur. ai dywapriac 
laying stress not on specific acts of sin, 
but on sin in the aggregate, is found 
in all groups of St Paul’s Epp.; ef. 
Westcott Eph. p. 165 f. where the 
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different Pauline words for ‘sin’ are 
classified, and for a non-Christian use 
of the word see P.Leip. 119, 3 (iii./a.D.) 
Tov dpuapria[y] ras movnpias cvveyd[s 
G}popGovpéver. For the unemphatic 
avrav cf. WM. p. 193. 

epbacev S€ xrd.] ‘Tristis exitus’ 
(Beng.). The wrath which in i. 10 
was represented as ‘coming’ is now 
thought of as actually ‘arrived,’ 
thereby marking an ‘end’ in the 
history of God’s dealings with the 
Jewish people. For this meaning of 
Odvew, which in late Gk. (perhaps in 
accordance with its original meaning, 
cf. Thue. iii. 49 and see Geldart Mod. 
Gk. p. 206) has entirely lost the sense 
of anticipation, cf. Rom. ix. 31, 2 Cor. 
x. 14, Phil. iii. 16, and such passages 
from the papyri as P.Oxy. 237. vi. 
30 f. (ii. /A.D.) kat dre POdver Td mpaypa 
akpeiBas [€E]nracpévov ‘and the fact 
that a searching enquiry into the 
affair had already been held,’ P.Fior. 
9, 9 f. (ili./A.D.) POdcavtés pou mpds 
Tois pratpiou (jvnetoes) ‘when I had 
arrived near the tombs.’ There is no 
need to treat the aor. as prophetic, 
resembling the Heb. perf. of pre- 
diction (Findlay) : in accordancerather 
with one of its earliest usages it de- 
notes what has just happened, and is 
thus best rendered in English by the 
perf. ‘is (or has) come, cf. Moulton 
Prolegg. p. 135, and for the survival 
of this ancient aor. in mod. Gk. 
(ép@aca = ‘here I am’) see p. 247. 
WH. read ép@axey in the margin. 

On 7 épyn see the note on i. 10, and 
for the wrath coming upon (éi) the 
Jews from above cf. Rom, i. 18 dzoxa- 
AUmrerat yap dpyn Geod am ovpavov emi 
macav aoéBeav. The phrase dédavew 
éni is found elsewhere in the N.T. 
only Mt. xii. 28, Lk. xi. 20: it occurs 
six times in the Lxx. (Hawkins Hor. 


Syn. p. 51)- 


eis réXos] an adv. phrase =‘ finally,’ 
‘to an end’ (Vg. iz jinem, Weizsicker 
zum Ende), in accordance with the 
regular N.T. usage (e.g. Mt. x. 22, Lk. 
xviii. 5, Jo. xiii. 1) supported by 
many passages in the Lxx., e.g. Job 
Xiv. 20, xx. 7, Pss. ix. 7, xlviii. (xlix.) 
10 where it represents the Heb. ny, 
Some translators however prefer the 
intensive meaning ‘to the uttermost,’ 
‘completely’ (Hofm. ganz und gar, 
Weiss im héchsten Grade), relying 
on such passages as 2 Chron. xii. 12 
(for APD), xxxi. 1 (for APIS); of, 
also Pss. Sol. i. 1 with Ryle and 
James’s note. In either case the 
sense remains much the same, namely, 
that in the case of the Jews the 
Divine dpy7 (wadar dperouérn x. rpow- 
piopévn x. mpopnrevonern, Chrys.) had 
now reached a final and complete end 
in contrast with the partial judg- 
ments which had hitherto been 
threatened (cf. Jer. iv. 27 cuvrédecav 
O€ ov py monow). 

In what exactly this ‘end’ consisted 
is not so easy to determine, but in no 
case have we here any direct refer- 
ence to the Fall of Jerusalem as Baur 
and other impugners of the Epistle’s 
authenticity have tried to show (Intr. 
p. lxxiv). The whole conception is 
ethical, the Apostles finding in the 
determined blindness of the Jewish 
people with its attendant moral evils 
an infallible proof that the nation’s 
day of grace was now over, cf. Rom. 
xi. 7, 

For an almost literal verbal parallel 
to the whole clause cf. Test. xii patr. 
Levi vi. 11 &fOace S€ avrovs 7 dpyy 
tou Geov eis tédAos, whence St Paul 
may have derived it, if it is not to be 
regarded as ‘a half-stereotyped Rab- 
binical formula’ (Lock, Hastings’ D.B. 
iv. p. 746). 
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Il 17—III. 10. Susssquent Re- 
LATION OF THE APOSTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIAN CHURCH. 


II. 17—20. Their Desire to revisit 
Thessalonica and its Cause. 

From their outburst against their 
Jewish opponents the writers return 
to their relation to their Thessalo- 
nian converts, and in a paragraph 
full of deep feeling give expression to 
their anxiously-cherished desire to 
see them again. The paragraph is 
only loosely connected with the fore- 
going section, though the emphatic 
npets O€ (". 17) may well stand in 
contrast with the Jews just spoken 
of. While these had done their ut- 
most to prevent the preaching of the 
gospel in Thessalonica, the Apostles 
on their part had been only the more 
eager to resume their interrupted 
work. The main stress however is no 
longer, as in rv. I—12, on the delivery 
of the message, but rather on the 
faith by which it had been received, 
and which was now in need of en- 
couragement and comfort in view of 
the sufferings to which the Thessa- 
loniaus were exposed. In no case 
does the passage contain an apology 
for the Apostles’ absence, as if on 
their own account they had deserted 
the Thessalonian Church. On the 
contrary the vehemence of the lan- 
guage employed shows how keenly 
they felt the enforced absence. 

17, 18 ‘But as for ourselves, 
Brothers, when we had been bereaved 
of you for a short season, albeit the 
separation was in bodily presence, not 
in heart, we were exceedingly de- 
sirous to see you again face to face, 
and all the more so because of the 
hindrances we encountered. For 
when we had resolved to revisit 
you—so far indeed as I Paul was 
concerned this resolution was actually 
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come to on two separate occasions— 
it was only to find that Satan had 
effectually blocked our path.’ 

17. drophancbévres] The meta- 
phor underlying drophanobevres (ar. 
rey. N.T., elsewhere Aesch. Chocph. 
241, Philo) can hardly be pressed in 
view of the latitude with which cp- 
davés is often used (e.g. Pind. Lsthim. 
7. 15 6. éraipwv), though the closevess 
of the ties between the Apostles and 
their converts (cf. ii. 7, 11) makes the 
special meaning very appropriate here. 
Th. Mops.. ‘desolati a uobis ad in- 
star orphanorum’; Oecum.: ava per 
eimev, OTL, OS TATHP TEKVA, Kal Os Tpopos: 
evravéa dé, dnopparabérres b7rep earl 
maidwv, warépas exiCnrovvTwr. 

mpos katpov @pas] ‘for a space of an 
hour’ (Vg. ad tempus horae, Beza ad 
temporis momentum), the combina- 
tion laying stress on the shortness of 
the period referred to (cf. ‘horae mo- 
mento’ Hor. Sat. 1.i.7f, Plin. VW. A, 
vii. 52). For the simple mpos xaipov 
ef. Luke viii. 13, 1 Cor. vii. 5, aud for 
mpos dpav cf, 2 Cor. vii. 8, Gal. il. 5, 
and for pds c¢. ace. to denote the 
time during which anything lasts cf. 
mpos odtyov (1 Tim. iv. 8), mpods ro 
mapov (Heb. xii. 11), and such a pas- 
sage from the papyri as C.P.R. 32, 9 f. 
(iii./A.D.) mpos pdvov TO éveatos B’ gros 
pic Oacacba, 

mpocam@ ov xapdia] ‘a local dative 
ethically used’ (Ellic. on Gal. i. 22): 
cf. WM. p. 270. The same contrast 
is found in 2 Cor. v. 12: for the 
thought cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, Col. ii. 5. 
Grotius cites by way of illustration 
the line descriptive of lovers, ‘Ilum 
absens absentem auditque videtque.’ 

Tepisootépws eaTrovddcapyev| ‘were 
more exceedingly anxious’—a sense 
of eagerness being present in the 
verb éorovdacapev, Which we do not 
usually associate with our Engl. ‘en- 
deavoured’ (A.V., R.V.). Tindale, 
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followed by Cranmer and the Genevan 
versions, has ‘enforsed.’ For omov- 
Sa¢ew, which in the N.T. is regularly 
constructed with inf. (in 2 Pet. i. 15 
ace. and inf.), ef. Gal. ii. 10, Eph. iv. 3, 
2 Tim. ii. 15, Heb. iv. 11, 2 Pet. i. 10, 
lid. 14. 

The comparative mepurcorépas (for 
form, WSchm. p. 98) is appa- 
rently never used in the Pauline 
writings without a comparison, either 
stated or implied, being present to 
the writer’s mind (cf. WM. p. 304 f.). 
In the present instance this is best 
found not in the preceding azop¢. 
(‘separation, so far from weakening 
our desire to see you, has only 
increased it’ Lft.), nor in what the 
Apostles had learned regarding the 
persecutions to which the Thessalo- 
nians had been exposed (P. Schmidt, 
Schmiedel), but in the hindrances 
which, according to the next verse, 
had been thrown in the way of their 
return, and which, instead of chilling 
their ardour, had rather increased it 
(Bornemann, Wohlenberg). 

év modAy émtOupia] ‘with great de- 
sire’—one of the few instances in 
the N.'l. in which ém@upia is used in 
a good sense, cf. Lk. xxii. 15, Phil. i. 
23, Rev. xviii. 14. 

18. Score jOeAncaper] ‘because we 
had resolved’—with the idea of active 
decision or purpose which as a rule 
distinguishes 6é\ in the N.T. from the 
more passive BovdAopar ‘desire,’ ‘ wish.’ 
It is right however to add that by 
many scholars this distinction is re- 
versed (see the elaborate note in 
Grimm-Thayer s.v. 6é\w), while Blass 
(p. 54) regards the two words as 
practically synonymous in the N.T., 
though his contention that Bovdo- 
pac is ‘literary’ as compared with 
the more ‘popular’ (so mod. Greek) 
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6édw cannot be maintained in view of 
the frequent occurrences of the former 
in the non-literary papyri. For the 
form 6é\@ which always stands in the 
N.T. for the Attic ¢6éA@, and which is 
always augmented in 7-, see WSchm. 
p. 54. Acdre (v. 8 note) is better sepa- 
rated only by a colon from the pre- 
ceding clause. 

éy® yev Watdos] For a similar em- 
phatic introduction of the personal 
name cf. 2 Cor. x. 1, Gal. v. 2, Eph. 
iii, 1, Col. i. 23, Philem. 19. For pév 
solitarium see Blass p. 267. 

x. ana€ x. dis] ‘both once and twice’ 
ie. ‘twice’ as in Phil. iv. 16; cf. Plato 
Phaedv 63D kai dis kairpis. Where the 
first cai is wanting as in Deut. ix. 13, 
2 Esdr. xxiii. (xiii.) 20, 1 Mace. iii. 30, 
the meaning may be more general 
‘once and again,’ ‘repeatedly.’ 

kal évéxowev xTA.] On kai here as 
not adversative (Ilermann Vig. p. 521) 
but ‘copulative and contrasting’ see 
Ellic. on Phil. iv. 12 (cf. WM. p. 
544 n."). 

’Evkonte ‘cut into’ used originally 
of breaking up a road to render it 
impassable, came to mean ‘hinder’ 
generally (Hesych.: ¢umodifw, diaxw- 
Avo); cf. Ac. xxiv. 4, Rom. xv. 22, 
Gal. v. 7, 1 Pet. iii. 7, and see P.Alex. 
4, 1 f. (iii. /B.0) nuiv éevedmrecs Kadd. 
The exact nature of the hindrance is 
here left undefined, but in accordance 
with the profound Bibl. view it is re- 
ferred in the last instance to Satan, 
as the personal force in whom all evil 
centres; ef. II. ii. 9, 2 Cor. xii. 7. In 
the Lxx. caray is found in the general 
sense of ‘adversary’ in 3 Regn. xi. 14 
without the art., and in Sir. xxi. 27 
(30) with the art.: in the N.T. the 
name whether with or without the 
art., always denotes the Adversary kar’ 
é€oxynv. Elsewhere in this Ep. Satan 
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is described as 6 retpdfov (iii. 5). For 
the development of the Jewish belief 
in ‘Satan’ see Lnc. Bibl. s.v., and cf. 
Bousset Die Religion des Juden- 
tums? (1906) p. 382 ff. 

19. ‘Nor is this longing on our 
part to be wondered at. If any de- 
serve to be called our hope or joy or 
crown of holy boasting at the time 
when our Lord Himself appears, it is 
surely you. Yes indeed! you are our 
glory and our joy.’ 

19. tis yap nuay édmis xrd.] The 
warmth of the Apostles’ feelings to- 
wards their converts now finds ex- 
pression in one of the few rhetorical 
passages in the Hp. (Intyr. p. lvii): ef. 
Phil. iv. 1. With nyov edrmis ef. Liv. 
xxviii. 39 ‘Scipionem...spem omnem 
salutemque nostram’ (cited by Wet- 
stein), 

The phrase oréd. xavyjoews (dyad- 
Audoews A, Tert. exultationis) is 
borrowed from the uxx. (cf Prov. 
xvi. 31, Ezek. xvi. 12, xxiii. 42, where 
it translates the Heb. NISDA nv), 
and in accordance with the general 
Bibl. use of orépavos is to be under- 
stood of the ‘wreath’ or ‘garland of 
victory’ which their converts would 
prove to the Apostles at the Lord’s 
appearing : cf. for the thought 2 Cor, 
i. 14, Phil. ii. 16. The distinction 
between orépavos ‘crown of victory’ 
(‘Kranz’) and diadnua ‘crown of 
royalty’ (‘Krone’) must not however 
be pressed too far (as Trench Syn. 
§ xxiii), for orépavos is not infre- 
quently used in the latter sense, see 
Mayor’s note on Jas. i. 12, and add 
the use of orédavos to denote the 
‘crown-tax’ for the present made to 
the king on his accession or some 
other important occasion (cf. 1 Mace. 
x. 29, and see Wilcken Ostraka i. p. 
295 ff.). In this latter connexion an 
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instructive parallel to the passage 
before us is afforded by P.Petr. 11. 
39 (e), 18 (iii/B.c.) where if we adopt 
Wilcken’s emendation (wt s. p. 275) 
and read dddov (scil. orepavov) wap- 
ovaias, the reference is to an addi- 
tional ‘crown’ given at the king’s 
mapovoia or visit (cf. Add. Note F). 
For rapddn is tod orepavov to denote 
entering on the priestly office see 
B.C.H. xi. p. 375, and for the general 
use of the term to denote a ‘reward’ 
for services performed see P.Cairo 5, 5 
(ii./B.c.) where a certain Peteuris offers 
a orépavov yadkou (tddavta) wévre to 
the man who secures his freedom; cf. 
P.Grenf. I. 41, 3 (ii/B.c.), P.Par. 42, 
12 (ii./B.c.), and see Archiv ii. p. 579. 

The figure may also be illustrated 
from Jewish sources by Pirge Aboth 
iv. 9, ‘R. Cadoq said, Make them [thy 
disciples] not a crown, to glory in 
them’ (Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers’, p. 68). 

7 ovxt kal vueis] a rhetorical pa- 
renthesis interjected into the main 
sentence to draw special attention 
to the position of the Thessalonians. 
Chrys. : od yap edmev, duets, ddA, “Kat 
vpets,” pera Tov dddov. 

For the unusual use of the dis- 
junctive particle 7 (wanting in &*) see 
Blass p. 266. 

éumpooGev Tov xupiov krA.] The first 
definite reference to the Parousia of 
the Lord Jesus which plays so large 
a part in these Kpp., cf. iii. 13, iv. 15, 
vy. 23, IL. ii. 1, 8; Intr. p. lxix. 

For the meaning of wapovoia see 
Add. Note F, and for év not merely 
‘at the time of, but ‘involved in, ‘as 
the result of, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 23 
(with Alford’s note). 

20. vpeis ydp éore xrd.] Tap 
here introduces a confirmatory reply 
‘Truly, ‘Yes indeed’ (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
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10; Blass p. 274f.), while the art. 
before S0éa marks out the Thessa- 
lonians in the language of fond ex- 
aggeration as ‘the’ glory of the 
Apostles (WSchm. p. 161). In ac- 
cordance with its general meaning 
(v. 12 note) and the context (v. 19), 
the main reference in doéa must be 
eschatological, so that the pres. ¢oré 
is to be taken as practically =‘you 
are now and therefore will be.’ 

On the depth of affection dis- 
played in the whole passage Theo- 
doret remarks: émeidy pnrpi éavrov 
Greixage rTiOnvouvpéern ta Bpépn, Ta 
avis Pbéyyerat pipata. avrai yap ra 
Kopid} véa radia Kai édmida, Kai xapay, 
kal ra Toravra mpocayopevey eidOact. 


III. 1—10. The Mission and Return 
of Timothy. 

Hindered in his own desire to re- 
visit Thessalonica, St Paul now recalls 
how he had done the next best thing 
in his power by sending Timothy who 
had already proved himself so faith- 
ful a ‘minister in the gospel of Christ’ 
to establish his beloved Thessalonians 
amidst the ‘afflictions’ which were 
proving the inevitable accompaniment 
of their Christian calling (cv. I—5): 
while at the same time he can find no 
adequate words to express his thank- 
fulness at the ‘good news’ of which 
Timothy had been the bearer on his 
return (wv. 6—1I0). 

1—5. ‘Unable to bear the thought 
of this continued separationany longer, 
we made up our minds—I speak of 
Silas and myself—to be left behind 
alone, even though it was in Athens, 
a city “wholly given to idolatry,” while 
we dispatched Timothy, our true 
brother in Christ, and called by God 
Himself to the ministry of the Gospel, 
in order that he might be the means 
not only of establishing you more 
firmly in your present conduct, but 
also of encouraging you in the heart- 
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possession of the Faith. And there is 
the more need of this in view of the 
troubles which (so we hear) are now 
falling upon you, and by which if you 
are not on your guard you may be led 
astray. You cannot surely have for- 
gotten that these are the inevitable 
lot of Christ’s disciples. For even 
while we were still with you, we 
warned you clearly that we are bound 
to encounter trouble. And so it has 
now proved in your own experience. 
So anxious however are we still re- 
garding you that-—let me say it once 
more for myself—unable to bear the 
thought of this continued separation 
any longer, I sent Timothy to bring 
back a full report of your faith, lest, 
as we feared might have been the case, 
Satan had succeeded in tempting you, 
and our toil on your account had 
come to naught.’ 

I. Ato pyére oréyovres| ‘Where- 
fore no longer bearing’ (Vg. non 
sustinentes amplius) viz. the sepa- 
ration referred to in ii, 17f  Sréyew 
originally =‘cover,’ and thencé either 
‘keep in’ in the sense of ‘conceal,’ 
‘hide, or ‘keep off’ in the sense of 
‘bear up under, ‘endure’ (Hesych. : 
oréyer’ Kpvmret, cvvéxet, Baoracer, Uro- 
pever). Hither meaning yields good 
sense here and in v. 5, but the latter, 
as Lft. has shown, is to be preferred 
in view of 1 Cor. ix. 12, xiii. 7, the 
only other passages in the N.T. where 
the verb occurs, and its general use 
in later Gk. e.g. Philo in Flace.§ 9 (ii. 
Pp. 526 M.) pnxére oréyery Suvdpevor Tas 
evdeias. For the more literal sense of 
‘ward off’ cf. Polyb. iii. 53. 2, Ditten- 
berger Sylloge? 318, 24 (ii./B.c.) Zrreéev 
THY emupepopevny Tov BapBdapwy oppny. 

nvdokjoaper KatadepOnvar  xrd.] 
Grot. . ‘ Triste hoc, sed tamen hoe li- 
benter, feceramus...vestri causa.’ For 
nvdoxjoapen (Vg. placutt nobis) see ii.8 
note, and for caradewOnvac in the sense 
of being left behind owing to the 
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departure of others ef. [Jo.] vill. 9, 
Ac. xxv. 14. Hence the verb is 
frequently used in connexion with 
dying (Deut. xxviii. 54, Prov. xx. 7, 
Mk. xii. 19, Lk. xx. 31), and is also 
the technical term in wills of the 
Ptolemaic period for ‘bequeath,’ e.g. 
P. Petr. 1 11, of. (the will of a cavalry 
officer) dav dé te dvOparwov mao Kata- 
Aeir@...tov immov Kai Ta mda TTONe- 
paie[c]. In the same will, according 
to Mahaffy’s restoration, the testator 
appoints a certain Demostratus his 
executor with the formula caraXeiro 
emit potrov. 

In the passage before us the 1st 
pers. plur. nvdoxjoapev may be under- 
stood of St Paul alone (Add. Note B), 
but in view of v. 5 (see note) is best 
referred to St Paul and Silas (ef. 
Intr. p. xxx). How keenly the two 
older Apostles felt the departure of 
their younger companion is proved 
by the emphatic p»ovor—the sense of 
loneliness being further deepened by 
their position in Athens ‘urbe vi- 
delicet a Deo alienissima’ (Beng.). 
[Cf. the now almost proverbial ‘Alone 
in Londou’] Calv.: ‘signum ergo 
rari amoris est et anxii desiderii, quod 
se omni solatio privare nou recusat, 
ut subveniat Thessalonicensibus,’ 

2. Kk. emépyapey Tyndbeov xrA.]_ Ti- 
mothy is described as a@deAgpds by 
St Paul in the salutations of 2 Cor., 
Col., and Philem. (cf. Heb. xiii. 23), 
but the title Suaxovos is not elsewhere 
bestowed on him exe. in 1 Tim. iv. 6 
(kados éon Staxovos Xp. ’Incov). Here 
the lofty dcax. 1. deod is further defined 
by ev r. evayy. r. yptorov to mark the 
sphere in which the service or mi- 
nistry is rendered, viz. ‘the Gospel’ 
which has for its object ‘the Christ’ 


as the fulfiller of the one God’s gra- 
cious purposes on His people’s behalf 
(Add. Note D)—the whole descrip- 
tion being intended not so much 
to emphasize the greatness of the 
Apostles’ sacrifice in parting with 
Timothy, as to lay stress on the 
dignity of his mission and prevent 
the Thessalonians from undervaluing 
it (ef. 2 Cor. viii. 18 ff., Phil. ii. 20 ff.). 

In contrast with dotAos or beparar, 
the servant in his relation to a person, 
duaxovos represents rather the servant 
in relation to his work (Trench Syn. 
§ ix), and like émicxomos (Deissmann, 
BS. p. 230f.) is already found as a 
term. techn. in pre-Christian times. 
Thus in CLG. 11. 3037 along with a 
iepevs and a idpea of the dadexa Oeav 
we hear of two d:dxovo. and of a 
female draxovos (cf. Rom. xvi. 1), and 
in Magn. Io9 (ce. i/B.c.) in a list of 
sacred functionaries there appear pd- 
yetpos...Ouaxovos (cf. Thieme p. 17 f.). 

The reading d.ak. 7. Oeov is however 
by no means certain in the passage 
before us, and if the marginal cuvep- 
yov [rod Geov] is adopted, the thought 
then finds a striking parallel in 1 Cor. 
iii. 9 Oeod yap éopev cuvepyoi, cf. 2 Cor. 
vi. 1, viii. 23. Weiss (Textkritik der 
paulinischen Briefe (in Text. u. 
Unter. xiv. 3) p. 13) regards the read- 
ing of B cuvepysv without rov Geod as 
the original, on the ground that the 
genesis of the other variants is thus 
most easily explained. 

eis TO ornpigac xtd.] Srnpitew in 
its metaph. sense is found only in late 
Gk., cf. eg. Epict. Gnomologium 
Stobact 39 (ed. Schenkl) Tovs évotKkouv- 
Tas evvoia x. wioTet x. pidia ornpice. 
By St Paul, who uses it only i in these 
Epp. and in Rom. (i. 11, xvi. 25), it is 
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again combined with mapaxadécat (ii. 
11 note) in II. ii. 17: for emornpicev 
in the same combination cf. Ac. xiv. 22, 
xv. 32. Swete (ad Apoc. iii. 2) classes 
ornpigew With BeBarovy and Oepedtody 
as technical words in primitive pas- 
toralia. For eis ro with inf. see the 
note on ii, 12. 

tmép THS wicTews Uyov] not *con- 
cerning’ (A.V., R.V.) but ‘for the 
furtherance of your faith ’—vmép here 
retaining something of its original 
force ‘for the advantage or benetit 
of’: contrast IT. ii. 1. 

3. TO pndéva caiver Oa KrA.] ‘to wit, 
that no one be led astray in the midst 
of these afflictions’ Ms. evidence is 
decisive in favour of rd (not r@) which 
introduces a statement in apposition 
to the whole foregoing clause, cf. iv. 6. 
Blass (p. 234) regards the art. as quite 
superfluous in both passages, but it 
may be taken as lending more weight 
to the inf. by making it substantival 
(cf. iv. 1 and see WM. p. 402 f.). 

SaiveoOat (ar. Ney. N.T.) is generally 
understood in the sense of ‘be moved,’ 
“be shaken’ (Hesych.: keveio Oar, cadrev- 
e7Oa, Taparrec Gaz), but this is to lose 
sight unnecessarily of the original 
meaning of the word. Properly it is 
used of dogs in the sense of ‘ wag the 
tail, ‘fawn’ (e.g. Od. x. 217 67 dy 
dpi ivaxra kdves...caivwow), and 
hence came to be applied meta- 
phorically to persons, ‘fawn upon,’ ‘be- 
guile’ (e.g. Aesch. Choeph. 186 caivo- 
pa. & vm édmidos). What the Apostles 
evidently dreaded regarding the 
Thessalonians was that they would 
allow themselves to be ‘drawn aside,’ 
‘allured’ from the right path in the 
midst of (év) the afflictions (AAipeow, 
i. 6 note) which were then (ravrais) 


falling upon them (cf. Zahn inl. i. 
p. 159 f.). 

For an entirely different rendering 
see Severianus (apud Cramer Cat. vi., 
Pp. 353) ‘caiverOa’ eimadv rd pndéva 
€evitecOa. Lachmann reads pndév 
doaiveoOa. For the reading of FG oxé- 
veoOat i.e. otaiver Oa ‘to be disturbed, 
troubled,’ which has much to recom- 
mend it, see Soph. Lea. (s.v.), and ef. 
Nestle Z.N.7.W. vii. p. 361 f., and 
Exp. T. xviii. p. 479. 

xeiweOa] ‘we are appointed.’ For 
ketwae (practically perf. pass. of riOnue 
for the rarely used réOecuac) in this 
sense cf. Lk. ii. 34, Phil. i. 16, Josh. 
iv. 6, and for the general thought see 
Mk. viii. 34, of which we may here 
have a reminiscence. The plur., while 
referring in the first instance to St 
Paul and his companions along with 
their Thessalonian converts, embodies 
a perfectly general statement. Callv.: 
‘in hoc sumus constituti, tantundem 
valet ac si dixisset hac lege nos esse 
Christianos,’ 

4. Kal yap dre mpos twas xrd.) ‘For 
in addition to other cousiderations 
when we were with you’—‘ yap intro- 
ducing the reasun, cai throwing stress 
upon it’ (Ellic.). Ipés is here con- 
strued with the ace. even after a verb 
of rest in accordance with its prevail- 
ing use in the N.T. (c. gen. 1, dat. 6, 
ace. 679, Moulton Prolegg. p. 106). 
T[podéyew is sometimes understood in 
the sense of ‘tell openly or plainly, 
but the ordinary predictive force of 
mpo- (Vg. praedicebamus) is more in 
harmony with the following clause: 
cf. 2 Cor. xiii, 2, Gal. v. 21. 

drt péAdopevy OriBeoOa] ‘that we 
are to suffer persecution ’—ér. intro- 
ducing the substance of what the 
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Apostles foretold, and péAdoper (c. 
pres. inf. as almost always in N.T.) 
bringing out its Divinely-appointed 
character: cf. Rom. viii. 13, 18, Gal. 
iii. 23. A striking parallel both in 
thought and expression to the whole 
passage is afforded by Ac. xiv. 22 
where Paul and Barnabas are de- 
scribed as émuarnpifovres ras uxas TS 
padnTev, mapakadovvtes eupévery TH 
mioret kai Ort dia modday Odripewy Set 
nas cicedOe eis tv Baowdelav Tov 
Oeov. 

5. 81a rovro kdyd xrA.] So keenly 
alive was St Paul to the dangers 
threatening his beloved Thessalonians 
that he reiterates his eagerness with 
regard to the despatch of Timothy, 
employing now the emphatic 1st pers. 
sing. ‘I also, ‘I on my part,’ to bring 
out still more forcibly his own share 
in the joint-action already referred to 
(» 1). A wholly different turn is 
given to the verse by Hofmann’s 
suggestion (favoured by Spitta Ur- 
christentum i. p. 121 ff.) that after 
the despatch of Timothy, and the sub- 
sequent departure of Silas, St Paul 
had still no rest, and in his anxiety 
despatched another messenger or 
letter on his own account. But if 
this were so, the fact and nature of 
this second sending would surely have 
been more clearly defined, whereas 
the actual words of ez. 1, 2 seem 
rather to be expressly repeated, in 
order to show that the same sending 
is still in view. 

by wos éreipacey kth.] My tas 
“lest haply,’ a combination found in 
the N.T. only in the Pauline Epp., 
and construed here with both ind. 
and subj.—the former (ézeipacev) de- 
scribing an action that the writers 


feared had already taken place, the 
latter (yévnrat) a possible future con- 
sequence of that action: see WM. 
p. 633 f. and for a similar transition 
only this time from the subj. to the 
ind. cf. Gal. ii. 2. Findlay prefers to 
take the clause interrogatively to 
which there can be no grammatical 
objection, and which has the advan- 
tage of vividness : ‘Had the Tempter 
anyhow tempted you, and would our 
toil prove in vain?’ For the thonght 
cf. Jas. i. 13 and the agraphon as- 
cribed to Christ in Hom. Clem. ut. 
55, P- 51, 20 rots b€ olopevors ote 6 
Geos retpaer, ws ai ypadai déyovow, 
epn: 6 wovnpos éorw o wepatwy (Resch 
Agrapha (1889) pp. 115, 233). 

6 weipatwy]| subst. part. applied to 
Satan as in the history of the Lord’s 
Temptation (Mt. iv. 3) to bring out 
his characteristic office (‘seine nie 
ruhende Anstrengung ’ Everling An- 
gelologie, p. 78): ef. 1 Cor. vii. 5 wa 
py weipatn vpas 6 Satavas. For the 
distinction between meipatw (Att. mee 
paw) and doxmato (ii. 4 note) see 
Trench Syn. § Ixxiv. 

eis kevov] ‘in vain,’ ‘to no purpose,’ 
ef. 2 Cor. vi. 1, Gal. ii. 2, Phil. ii, 16. 

6—10. ‘In view then of the fears 
just spoken of, imagine our relief 
when Timothy brought back to us— 
as he has at this moment done—the 
tidings of your faith and love and of 
the kindly remembrance which you 
are always continuing to cherish of 
us, reciprocating our longing desire 
to meet again. To us such a report 
was a veritable gospel, and through 
your faith we ourselves were com- 
forted amidst the crushing trials and 
cares we are encountering in our 
present work. No news could have 
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helped us more, and we seem to be 
entering on anew lease of life, so 
long as we hear that you are standing 
fast in the Lord. Words fail us in- 
deed to express our thanksgiving to 
God for the joy with which you are 
filling our hearts in His sight—a joy 
that is finding unceasing expression 
in our ardent prayers that we may 
not only hear of you, but once more 
see you face to face, and make good 
any shortcomings in your faith’ 

6. “Apre] may be connected gram- 
matically either with €A@ovros or with 
the principal verb mapexAj@npev, but 
the former arrangement is decidedly 
preferable. Timothy’s return had 
been anxiously waited for, and no 
sooner had he returned than St Paul 
proceeded to give vent to the feelings 
of thankfulness and joy that filled his 
heart. Beng.: ‘statim sub Timothei 
adventum, recenti gaudio, tenerrimo 
amore, haec scribit.’ 

For dpre denoting strictly present 
time (‘just now,’ ‘at this moment’) as 
contrasted with time past or future 
cf. Jo. ix. 19, 25, Gal. i. 9 f., 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12, 1 Pet. i. 6, 8, also Epict. Diss. 
li. 17. 15 abapyer cpre tov Sevrepov 
Toroy, BG, 594, 5 £ (1./4.D.) pera 
Tov Oepiopily epyodlaBnoopalcl, appre 
yap acOevar. See further Lub. Phryn. 
p. 18 ff, Rutherford V.P. p. 70 ff. 

evayyeMtoapevov] ‘Participium in- 
signe’ (Beng.). So good was 
Timothy’s news that to the Apostles 
it was wv veritable ‘gospel’ The point 
is lost in the Latin verss. which 
give vduuntiante or cum adnun- 
tiasset: in the Latin of Th. Mops. 
however we find evanygelizante. 
Chrys.: 6pas THy mepixdpecay Tavdov; 
ovk elmev, dmayyeihavtos, dAN ‘eday- 
yedicapévov’+ tocovTov dyaboy iyeiro 
THv éxelvov BeBaiwow Kat THY dyamny. 


For the history of evayyeAifopna, 
which is only found here in the Pauline 
Epp. in its wider sense, see Add. Note 


tT. miotw Kk. T. ayanny vp] Calv.: ‘to- 
tam enim pietatis summam breviter 
indicat his duobus verbis” The same 
combination is found again in y. 8 
and several times in the Pastoral 
Epp. (1 Tim. i. 14, ii. 15 &c.), and 
always in this order (cf. however 
Philem. 5): on the other hand in Rev. 
ii. 19 St John characteristically places 
T. ayarny first. 

kal dre éxere xtd.] Yet a third 
point in Timothy’s good news. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the hostile 
Jews, the Thessalonians had always 
(wdvrore) cherished, and were still 
cherishing (éyere) a ‘kindly remem- 
brance’ towards their former teachers. 
For pveiav éyew ‘hold, maintain a 
recollection’ cf. 2 Tim. i. 3, and for 
ayaGés in the sense of ‘ friendly,’ ‘well- 
disposed,’ ef. Rom. v. 7 (with Gifford’s 
note), Tit. ii. 5, 1 Pet. ii. 18, aud see 
further on v. 15. 

érimoOovrtes nas dev xrA.] ‘long- 
ing to see us...’: cf. Rom. i. 11, 2 Tim. 
i. 4. "Emerodeiv, a favourite word 
with St Paul who uses it seven out of 
the nine times in which it occurs in 
the N.T. (elsewhere Jas. iv. 5, 1 Pet. 
ii. 2). It seems to be somewhat 
stronger than the simple zoety (not 
found in N.T.), ém- by marking direc- 
tion (‘idem declarat, quod wd6ov éyew 
emi twa’ Fritzsche Hom. i. 11) lending 
a certain intensity to the idea, though 
this must not be pressed in view of 
the fondness of late Gk. for com- 
pounds which have lost their strong 
sense: cf. especially for its use here 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 101 kal mapovte pev ov 
xpnoapevos, dmrovra b€ émimobnoas. 

For xadzep see ii. 11 note, and for 
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kai in sentences of comparison cf. 
WM. p. 548f. 

7. 81a rovTo mapexAHOnuev kTr.] ‘On 
this account ’—the sing. rodro gather- 
ing up as a unity the faith and the 
love and the kindly remembrance just 
spoken of—‘ we were comforted over 
you,’ as the basis on which our mapa- 
kAnows rested (cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7). Nor 
was this all, but the comfort which 
the Apostles experienced on the 
Thessalonians’ account bore also emt 
maon Tt. avayky xTr., from which at the 
time they themselves were suffering 
(2 Cor. vi. 4, xii. 10)—e7i having again 
a slightly docad force, which can, how- 
ever, hardly be brought out in English. 

For avayen in its derived sense in 
Hellenistic Gk. of outward calamity 
or distress cf. Lk. xxi. 23, 1 Cor. vii. 26, 
Pss. Sol. v. 8, Dittenberger Sylloge? 
255, 23 f. ev dvayxats xal xaxoradiass 
yérnrar, and for the combination 
with Ort (i. 6 note) ef. Job xv. 24, 
Pss. evi. (evii.) 6, exviii. (exix.) 143, 
Zeph. i. 15. How little the Apostles 
were disturbed by this ‘distress and 
affliction’ is proved by the emphatic 
Oia tr. tp. miotews with which they 
return to the ground of comfort they 
have just received, and in so doing 
prepare the way for the striking de- 
claration of the next verse. 

8. bru viv Cépev] In view of the 
preceding dpre (v. 6), viv is best taken 
in its full temporal force, and if so 
(épyev can only refer to the present 
life lived in the fulness of power and 
satisfaction (Calv.: ‘vivimus, inquit, 
hoc est recte valemus’): cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9 
and for the thought see 2 Cor. iv. 7—15. 
For a similar use of (jv corresponding 
to the Heb. 757 in the pregnant sense 


of fulness of life in the Divine favour 


cf. Deut. viii. 3, Pss. cxviii. (exix.) 4o, 
93,cxxxvili. (exxxviii.)7, Isa. xxxviii. 16. 

av vpeis ornkere KTAr.] ‘if ye stand 
fast in the Lord’ (Beza si vos per- 
statis in Domino; Est. ‘si vos in 
fide Christi Domini constantes per- 
manetis’)—the condition on which 
the Apostles’ ‘life’ depended, and 
which is expressed by édy with the 
ind., perhaps to bring out more 
strongly the writers’ confidence that 
it would certainly be fulfilled. 

For other exx. of édy with ind. in 
the N.T. ef. Lk. xix. 4o, Ac. viii. 31, 
1 Jo. v. 15, and such passages from 
the Lxx. as Gen, xliv. 30 éav eiomo- 
pevopa, Job xxii. 3 eav ot joGa. The 
same irregularity is frequent in the 
papyri, e.g. P.Tebt. 58, 55 f. (ii./B.c.) 
eav Oct, P.Amh. 93, 24 (ii/A.D.) éav 
daivera (Moulton Prolegg. p. 168). 

For the late form ory (mod. Gk. 
oréxw) formed from the perf. éornxa 
ef. IL. ii. 15, 1 Cor. xvi. 13, Phil. i. 27, 
and see WH.? Notes p. 176, Dieterich 
Untersuchungen p. 219. Bornemann 
suggests that in (dpev, édv vpeis | 
ornkere ev kupia we may have a cita- 
tion, somewhat altered, from a Jewish 
or a Christian hymn. 

9. Tiva yap evxapioriav krd.| Thdt.: 
wka THs evppootyns TO péyeOos Tis 
yhotrns thy vprypdiav. Evyxaptoria, 
which in the txx. is confined to the 
apocr. books, is used by St Paul 
twelve times in a theological sense: 
ef. Rev. iv. 9, vii. 12, where it is found 
in doxologies, and see Ac. xxiv. 3 for 
its only other occurrence in the N.T. 
The word, of which I have as yet 
found only one ex. in the papyri 
P.Lond. m1. 1178, 25 (ii./a.D.), is fre- 
quent in the inscriptions, e.g. 0.G.I.S. 
227, 6 (iii./B.c.) dua rHv Tod Sypou evya- 
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ptoriay. For its later Christian usage 
see a note by Dr Hort published in 
STS. iii. p. 594 ff. 

The avri- in avrarododvar expresses 
the idea of full, complete return, cf. 
II. i.6. The verb is used in a good 
sense as here in Lk. xiv. 14, Rom. xi. 35 
(cf. 2 Cor. vi. 13 dvi Oia), and in a 
bad sense in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30 
(both from Lxx.). 

éml maon tT. xapa xtd.] For émi 
pointing to the basis of the thanks- 
giving (O.L. super omne gaudium 
rather than Vg. in omnt gaudio) see 
note on v. 7. *H yxaipopey is usually 
understood as a case of attraction for 
ny xaip.: cf. however the cognate dat. 
in Jo. iii. 29 yapa yxalpe. Av vpas 
‘because of you,’ emphasizing more 
pointedly the wepi vuav of the pre- 
vious clause. ‘Zen times, with an 
emphasis of affection, is the pronoun 
vets repeated in rv. 6—10’ (Findlay). 

gumpoobev tr. Oeod nu.| to be con- 
nected with yaipouer, and deepening 
the thought of the joy by referring it 
to its true author. It was because 
their success in the work entrusted to 
them was due to ‘our God’ (ii. 2 note) 
that the Apostles could thus rejoice 
‘before’ Him. 

10. vuKT. K. Hy....dedpevor] a partic. 
adjunct developing the main thought 
of the preceding verse. For the 
phrase vuxr. x. nu. see ii. 9 note, and 
for an interesting parallel, apparently 
from a heathen source (Intr. p. lxiv), 
to its use in the present passage cf. 
B.G.U. 246, 11 ff. (ii—iii/a.p.) ov. 
iBores, Ore vuxTos Kal Nuepas évruvydvw 
TO Oc imep vpav. 

‘Yrepexnepicoov (O.L. superabun- 
dantius, Ambrstr. abundantissime) 
is found elsewhere only in v. 13 


™ AUTOS 


and Eph. iii. 20. Fot the form see 
Buttmann p. 321, and for St Paul’s 
fondness for compounds in umep- see 
Ellic. on Eph. iii. 20 and cf. the note 
on II. i. 3. 

Acopevor ‘ beseeching’ stronger than 
mpocevyopevot, and embodying a sense 
of personal need. Exeept for Mt. 
ix. 38 the verb is confined in the N.T. 
to Luke" and Paul® It is very com- 
mon in petitions addressed to ruling 
sovereigns as distinguished from those 
addressed to magistrates where afo 
is preferred, e.g. P.Amh. 33, 21 (ii./B.c.) 
where certain petitioners appeal to 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra IT. 
to rectify a legal irregularity—dedpe? 
Upav tav peyiatwv Oedv kTA.: see 
further R. Laqueur Quaestiones Ept- 
graphicae et Papyrologicae Selectae 
(1904) p. 3 ff 

eis 70 ideiv KrA.] ‘to see your face’ 
—the eis phrase doing little more 
here than take the place of a simple 
inf. as obj. of the foregoing verb 
(Votaw p. 21). 

katapticat] Karapri¢ew originally to 
‘fit’ or ‘join together’ (cf. Mk. i. 19 
xarapti¢ovras ra dixtrva) is used in the 
N.T. especially by St Paul and in the 
Ep. to the Hebrews in the general 
sense of ‘prepare’ or ‘perfect’ any- 
thing for its full destination or use 
(Rom. ix. 22, 1 Cor. i. 10, Gal. vi. 1, 
Heb. x. 5 (Lxx.), xi. 3), the further 
thought in the present passage of 
supplying what is lacking being 
suggested by the accompanying +. 
vorepnuata t. wior, vu. ‘the short- 
comings (Wycl. the thingis that 
failen) of your faith’ For vorépnpa 
ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 17, 2 Cor. viii. 13 f, 
ix. 12, xi. 9, Phil. ii, 30, Col. i. 24, 
and for riots see ». 2 note. Calv.: 
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‘Hine etiam patet quam necessaria 
sit nobis doctrinae assiduitas: neque 
enim in hoc tantum ordinati sunt 
doctores, ut uno die vel mense homi- 
nes adducant ad fidem Christi, sed ut 
fidem inchoatam perficiant.’ 


III. 11—13. PRAveEr. 

This section of the Ep. is now closed 
with a Prayer which in its two peti- 
tions re-echoes the longings of the 
constant prayer of v7. 10, 

I11—13. ‘But after all is said and 
done, it is to God that we must look 
for the success of our efforts. May 
He open up our way to return to you. 
And in any case, whatever may be the 
Divine pleasure with regard to us, 
may the Lord Jesus grant you an 
increasing and overflowing love not 
only towards one another but towards 
all men, after the measure of the love 
which we on our part are displaying 
towards you. It is our earnest prayer 
indeed that this love may be the 
means of so inwardly strengthening 
your hearts that your lives may show 
themselves free from reproach and 
holy in the sight of the all-seeing God, 
when the Lord Jesus comes with all 
His holy ones.’ 

Auvros 65é] There is no need to 
seek any definite contrast for the 
emphatically placed avrdés either in 
Sedpevor (v. 10) or in Satan who had 
hitherto been blocking their path 
(ii. 18). It arises simply from the 
writers’ constant habit of referring 
everything in the last instance to the 
direct agency of God, ‘Now may God 
Himeelf...’: see Intr. p. Ixv, and for the 
apparent weakening of avrés 6 in 
Hellen. Gk. see Moulton Prolegg.p.gt. 

kal 6 KUptos jyoy xtd.] For the 
close union of 6 kup. "Inc. (Add. Note 
D) with 6 Oeds xrd. followed by a verb 
in the sing. see Intr. p. Ixvi. 

xarevdvvac ‘make straight’ rather 


than ‘direct’ (Vg. dirigat), in accor- 
dance with the original meaning of 
the word, and the removal of the 
obstacles (€véxowev, ii. 18 note) here 
prayed for. ‘The verb occurs else- 
where in the N.T. only in a meta- 
phorical sense (II. iii. 5, Lk. i. 79), and 
for a similar use in the LXxx. see 
1 Chron. xxix. 18, 2 Chron. xix. 3, 
Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 23 mapa Kupiov ra 
SiaBypata avOpamov KarevOivera. The 
opt. karevOivae (WSchm. p. 114) is , 
here used without dv to express a 
wish as frequently in these Epp., iii. 
12, v. 23, 11. ii. 17, iii. 5, 16 (Burton 
S$ 175, 176). 

12, wvpas d€ 6 KUpwos...] ‘Yas em- 
phatic, marking the Apostles’ desire 
that whatever the Lord may be pro- 
posing as regards themselves (‘sive 
nos veniemus, sive minus’ Beng.), the 
Thessalonians at least will not come 
short in any good gift. ‘O «vpsos 
may apply to God, but in view of the 
general Pauline usage, and the appli- 
cation of the title to Jesus in the 
preceding clause, it is best understood 
of Him again: cf. Add. Note D, and 
for prayer addressed to the Lord 
Jesus see Intr. p. lxvi. 

It is not easy to distinguish between 
mreovaoa and mepiooevoa (for forms, 
WSchm. p. 114), but the latter verb 
is the stronger of the two, implying 
an overplus of love, and hence is 
often used by St Paul in referring to 
the Divine grace: cf. Rom. v. 15, 20 
(vmepmepiooevew), 2 Cor. ix. 8, Eph. i. 8, 
and see Fritzsche Rém. i. p. 351. For 
its use here in connexion with dydmy 
(for dat. cf. Ac. xvi. 5, 2 Cor. iii. 9) ef. 
Phil. i. 9 ia 4 ayann vpav ere paddov 
kat waddov repiocedn ev emvyvdcer KTH., 
and Bacon’s fine saying ‘Sola charitas 
non admittit excessum’ (de augm. 
Scient. vii. 3) cited by Gwynn ad loc. 
Chrys.: épas tHv paviay ris dydmns 
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Thy axadextov, thy dia Tov pnudrov 
Secxvuperny ; ‘Theovaca, dyoi, Kal rep- 
tocevoa, dvti Tov, avénoat. 

This is one of the few passages in 
the N.T. where wepicoevew is used 
transitively (Lk. xv. 17, 2 Cor. iv. 15(?), 
ix. 8, Eph. i. 8): the transitive use of 
mAcovatey (contrast Il. i, 3) can be 
paralleled only from the txx. (Numb. 
xxvi. 54, Ps. lxx. (Ixxi.) 21). 

As regards the objects of this 
abounding love on the Thessalonians’ 
part, they are in the first instance 
their fellow-believers at Thessalonica 
(ets dAXnAovs), and then all men with- 
out distinction (eis mavras), and not 
merely those of the same faith else- 
where (r. duomiorous, Thdt.): cf. v. 15, 
and for the thought see Rom. xii. 16 f., 
Gal. vi. 10, 1 Pet. ii. 17. 

kabamep x. nueis xtd.] a clause 
added to strengthen the Apostles’ 
prayer by an appeal to their own 
example. Thpht.: ¢yere yap mérpoy 
kal wapaderypa ths ayanns nuas. For 
kaddarep see ii. 11 note. 

13. els 70 ornpi€a xrA.] For eis 
ro With inf. to denote end or purpose 
see note on ii. 12, and for ornpi€at 
see note on iti. 2, The combination 
ornpiéac xapdias is found again in 
Jas. v. 8, where however there is an 
appeal to human effort, and not, as 
generally elsewhere, to the strength- 
ening influence of the Divine work- 
ing (II. ii. 17, 1 Pet. v. 10, Ps. 1. (li.) 14, 
Sir. vi. 37, Pss. Sol. xvi. 12): cf. also 
Sir. xxii. 16 (19 f.) kapdia eornprypevy 
émi dtavonpatos Bovdjs ev Kaipo ov 
Sevdtaces. 


duéumtous ev ayiwavrn| ‘(so as to 
be) unblameable in holiness’: cf. WM. 
p. 779. For the force of dyepymros 
(dpéunros, WH. mg.) cf. CPR. 27 (a 
marriage-contract—ii./a.D.) auras dé 
ths ©. dweumroy Kal axatnyopntoy trap- 
exomevns. 

‘Ayoovrn (for form, WH.? Notes 
p. 159) is used in the Lxx. only of the 
Divine attributes, e.g. Pss. xxix. (xxx.) 
5, xev. (xevi.) 6 &.: cf. 2 Mace. iii. 12 
(with reference to the temple) rovs 
TemtoTEvKOTaS TH TOU TOmoU aytwovry. 
As distinguished from ayacyos the 
process of sanctification (iv. 3 f, 7, 
Il. ii. 13, Heb. xii. 14, 1 Pet. i 2) 
aywwovvy points rather to the resulting 
state (Rom. i. 4, 2 Cor. vii. 1), and is 
thus closely akin to aysorns (Heb. 
xii. 20) in which, however, the thought 
of the abstract quality predominates. 
An interesting parallel to its use in 
the passage before us is afforded by 
Test. xii. patr. Levi xviii. 11, where it 
is said of the saints in Paradise, kal 
mvevpa daywovvns gorat em auvrois. 
Th. Mops. rightly draws attention to 
the connexion with the following 
ayiov: ‘per quam (sc. sanctitatem) 
poteritis etiam in futuro die fiduciam 
ad Deum adsequi, cum ceteris omni- 
bus qui placite conuersantur in 
uirtute.’ 

Zumpoobev t. Geo xrd.} Two con- 
ditions of this ‘blamelessness in 
holiness’ on the Thessalonians’ part 
are now stated (1) that it will be 
realized ¢umpoobey +. Geod xrad. to 
whom it is due, and by whom it will 
be tested (cf. ii. 4), and (2) that this 
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will take place at the Parousia of the 
Lord Jesus, to which throughout these 
Epp. the writers point as the goal of 
all Christian hope (Intr. p. ]xix). 

peta mavtwy tT. ayiov avrov] There 
is considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether we are to understand 
by of dysor (1) ‘saints’ in the sense of 
just men made perfect, or (2) ‘angels,’ 
or (3) a general term including both. 
The first reference is rendered almost 
necessary by the regular Pauline use 
of the term (II. i. 10, 1 Cor. i. 2 &e.), 
and is supported by the place assigned 
to holy ‘men’ in such passages as 
iv. 14, 1 Cor. vi. 2 (ef. Mt. xix. 28, 
xx. 21, Rev. ii. 26 f,, xx. 4, and Sap. 
iii, 8 kpwodow [Stxaiav wuxai] eOrn 
kai Kparnoovaw adv). On the other 
hand, though of dysou is nowhere else 
expressly applied to ‘angels’ in the 
N.T., they are so frequently described 
in this way both in the O.T. and later 
Jewish literature (see especially Zech. 
xiv. 5 on which this passage is evi- 
dently founded kai 7£ee Kuptos 6 Oeds 
pov, Kal mavtes of Gayot per’ avrov, and 
ef. Dan. iv. 10 (13), viii. 13, Pss. Sol. 
xvii. 49, Enoch i. 9 with Charles’s 
note), and are so expressly associated 
with the returning Christ elsewhere 
(ef. II. i. 7, Mt. xiii. 41, Mk. viii. 38 
pera Tov ayyéhov Toy ayior), that it 
seems impossible to exclude the 
thought of them altogether here. On 
the whole therefore the term is best 
taken in its widest sense as including 
all (note wavrwv), whether glorified 
men or angels, who will swell the 
triumph of Christ’s Parousia. As 
further illustrating the vague use of 
the term, it is of interest to notice 
that in Didache xvi. 7 its original 
reference to ‘angels’ in Zech. xiv. 5 
(cited above) is lost sight of, and the 
passage is applied to risen Christian 
believers. 

For the general thought cf. such 
passages from Jewish apoc. literature 
as 4 Hara vii. 28: ‘reuelabitur enim 
filius meus Iesus [Syr Ar! Messias] 
cum his qui cum eo, et iocundabit 


qui relicti sunt annis quadringentis’ : 
xiii. 52 ‘sic non poterit quisque super 
terram uidere filium meum uel eos 
qui cum eo sunt nisi in tempore 
diei’: Asc. Isat. iv. 16, ‘But the 
saints will come with the Lord with 
their garments which are (now) 
stored up on high in the seventh 
heaven : with the Lord they will come, 
whose spirits are clothed, they will 
descend and be present in the world, 
and He will strengthen those, who 
have been found in the body, together 
with the saints, in the garments of 
the saints, and the Lord will minister 
to those who have kept watch in this 
world.’ 

The dpynv at the end of the verse 
(WH. mg.) is well-attested, and its 
disappearance in certain Mss. may 
perhaps be traced to the apparent 
improbability of its occurrence in 
the middle of an Epistle. ‘ Videtur 
apznv hoc loco interiectum offendisse’ 
(Tisch.). On the other hand its addi- 
tion can be equally readily explained 
through the influence of liturgical 
usage. 


IV. 1—V. 24. HORTATORY AND 
DOCTRINAL. 


Lessons IN CHRISTIAN 
Morats. 


With c. iv. we enter on the more 
directly practical side of the Ep., 
exhortation and doctrine being closely 
intermingled (Intr. p. lxxi) with the 
view of conveying certain great lessons 
in Christian morals of which the 
Apostles knew their converts to stand 
in need. 

The section opens with an exhorta- 
tion of a general character. 


IV. 1,2. General Exhortation. 


1,2. ‘And now, Brothers, to apply 
more directly what we have been 
saying, we entreat you as friends, nay 
we exhort you with authority in the 
Lord, to carry out ever more fully the 
mode of life which is pleasing to God, 
as you have already learned it from 


IV. 1—12. 
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us. We know indeed that you are 
doing this, but there is still room for 
progress, as you cannot but be aware 
in view of our previous instructions.’ 

I. Aomov] a colloquial expression 
frequently used to point forward to 
a coming conclusion (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 11, 
2 Tim. iv. 8; rd Ao. II. iii, 1, Phil. 
iv. 8), but in itself doing little more 
than mark the transition to a new 
subject as in late Gk. where it is prac- 
tically equivalent to an emphatic ody: 
cf. Polyb. i. 15. 11 Aoerév avaykn ovy- 
xopelv, Tas apyas kat tas vmobéces 
eivat Wevdeis, Epict. Diss. i. 22. 15 
dpxouar Nourdyv puceiv adrov, and the 
other passages cited by Jannaris Lzp. 
y. viii. p. 429 f.: see also Schmid 
Aitic. ili. p. 135. As showing its fre- 
quency as a connecting particle in the 
Koun (cf. B.G.U. 1039, 8 (Byz.)), 
Wilcken remarks that it has passed 
over into Coptic in this sense (Archiv 
iii. p. 507). In mod. Gk. Aourov has 
displaced ov» altogether. 

In the present passage ody is re- 
tained in the text by WH. mg. 
Tischdf., Zimmer, Nestle. It might 
easily have dropped out after the -ov 
of Aowov: on the other hand the 
combination dowdy ody is found no- 
where else in the N.T., cf. however 
B.G.U.1079, 6 ff. (a private letter— 
1./A.D.) Aourov obv ~AaBov mapa ro(d) 
“ApaBos Thy emurToAny Kal avéyvav Kat 
éhurnOnv. 

épwtauev vyas KTA.] ?Epwray in 
class. Gk. always=‘interrogare’ is 
frequently used in the N.T.=‘rogare,’ 
ef. v. 12, II. ii. 1, Phil. iv. 3, the only 
other occurrences of the word in the 
Pauline writings. This usage is amply 
vouched for in the Kou (e.g. P.Oxy. 


292, 7 f. (i./a.D.) p@rnoa 6€ Kat ‘Ep- 
pilav rov ddeAdov dia ypanrod dvn- 
ye_oOai] cor wept rovrov, and the 
other exx. below), and need therefore 
no longer be traced to the influence 
of the Heb. Sxv (cf, Deissmann BS. 
pp. 195f, 290f.). In this, its later 
sense, ¢pwrav can hardly be distin- 
guished from aireiv, though by laying 
greater stress on the person asked 
than on the thing asked for, it is more 
appropriate in exhortation (Grimm- 
Thayer s.v.airéw). The note of urgency 
underlying its use is heightened here 
by its conjunction with rapaxadotpev 
(ii. 11 note), and still more by the 
addition of ev kupi Incot, pointing 
to the real source of the writers’ 
authority (cf. Eph. iv. 17). 

For the conjunction of the two 
words in epistolary phrases cf. P.Oxy. 
294, 28 f. (i./a.D.) épwrd dé ce Kal 
mapaxadl® ypahper pot avripavnow 
mept tav yevouérav], 744, 6 f. (i./B.c.) 
épwTd oe Kal mapakadk® oe émipedr- 
6<nr>t7@ radio. The latter papy- 
rus also supplies an instance of épwraw 
construed with iva, 13 f. éparad oe obv 
iva pi) dyouaons ‘I urge you therefore 
not to worry.’ 

[iva] xaOds mapedaBere] ‘[that] even 
as ye received. If ta is read it 
should have a comma placed after it 
to show that it really belongs to the 
last clause of the verse, where, on 
account of the long parenthesis, it is 
repeated. For this semi-final ia 
when the subject of the prayer is 
blended with its purpose cf. v. 4, IL. i. 
Il, iii, 1, 2, 2 Cor. i. 17, and for the 
development of this usage in the later 
language see Hatzidakis p. 214 ff, 
Moulton Prolegg. p. 206 ff. A good 
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ex. from the Kow? occurs in the 
Christian papyrus-letter already cited 
P.Heid. 6, 14 ff. (iv./a.D.) mapaxade 
[o]év, déomora, iva prnporfelvns prot eis 
Tas ayias gov evyds, iva Surnbdpev 
pépos Tov (au)aptiay KaGapicews. 
TlapadapBave as usual lays stress not 
so much on the manner of the Thessa- 
lonians’ receiving, as on the contents 
of what they received: cf. note on 
ii. 13, and for mepurareiy as the result 
of this teaching see IL. iii. 6, Col. ii. 6. 
To mas Sei vas mepumareiv xrd.] In 
accordance with a usage peculiar to 
St Luke and St Paul in the N.T. rd 
(Crws without rd EG) is here used to 
introduce an indirect interrogative 
sentence (cf. Lk. i. 62, Rom. viii. 26; 
Blass p. 158), while at the same time 
in quite class. fashion it binds together 
all that follows into a kind of sub- 
stantival object to mapeddBere (cf. iii. 
3, and see further Viteau Etude i. 
p. 67 f.). The two infiuitives are 
consequently best taken as closely 
connected, the second stating the 
necessary result of the first, ‘how to 
walk and (so) please God’ (ef. WM. 
p. 54401). For mepumareiv cf. ii. 12 
note, and for dpéoxew Oe@ cf. ii, 4 
note. In Ps. xxv. (xxvi.) 3 the uxx. 
rendering for 320i] is ednpéornou. 
kadads x. mepurareire| a clause amply 
vouched for on ms. authority (XA BD* 
G 17...), and in entire accord with the 
writers’ practice to praise whenever 
praise is due (Intr. p. xliv), but which, 
by destroying the regularity of the 
sentence, leads them to substitute iva 
mepiocevnre paddov for the ovrws Kat 
mepuratyre Which we would otherwise 
have expected. For a similar irregu- 
larity of construction due to the same 
cause cf. Col. i. 6 (with Lft.’s note), 
and for the intensive paddoyr cf. v. 10, 
2 Cor. vii. 13, Phil. i. 23, Mk. vii. 36. 


2. mapayyeXias] Tapayyedla (for 
verb cf. v. 11 note) is found elsewhere 
in the Pauline Epp. only in 1 Tim. i. 
5, 18, where it refers to the whole 
practical teaching of Christianity. 
Here the plur. points rather to special 
precepts (Vg. praecepta) or rules of 
living, which the writers had laid 
down when in Thessalonica, and which 
they had referred to the Lord Jesus 
(8a 7. kup. “Inc.) as the medium 
through whom alone they could be 
carried into effect: cf. Rom. xv. 30, 
1 Cor. i. 10. Thpht.: ove ea yap, 
gnoiv, a mapryyyeAa, add’ ékelvou 
TavuTa 

For rapayyediaas denoting a ‘word 
of command’ received as from a 
superior officer that it may be passed 
on to others cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1—4, 
and for its use more particularly in 
connexion with instruction cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. ii. 2. 4. 


IV. 3—8. Warning against 
Impurity. 

From this general exhortation the 
Apostles proceed to recall more defi- 
nitely the nature of their former 
precepts, laying special stress on the 
Christian duty of sanctification in 
view of the dangers to which their 
Thessalonian converts were exposed 
(Intr. p. xlvi). The will of God regard- 
ing this is stated (1) generally (2. 3), 
and (2) particularly as it affected 
(a) themselves (vv. 4, 5), and (b) their 
relation to others (v. 6%). And the 
whole warning is enforced by re- 
calling the punishment that will follow 
its neglect (v. 6°), and the opposition 
which the offender is in reality offer- 
ing alike to his Divine call (v. 7), and 
the Divine spirit working within him 
(o. 8). 

3—8. ‘In particular we call upon 
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you to avoid all taint of impurity. 
For God’s purpose regarding you is 
nothing less than this—that you lead 
a holy life, abstaining from fornication 
and learning to gain the mastery over 
your bodily passions. Lust. with its 
dishonour is the mark of Gentile 
godlessness. It is a sin which, while 
it degrades the man himself, brings 
wrong and injury upon others. And 
hence, as we have already warned you 
in the most solemn manner, it incurs 
the just vengeance of the Lord. 
Therefore he who deliberately sets 
aside this warning is setting aside not 
man but God, Who is the bestower 
of the Spirit whose distinguishing 
characteristic is holiness, and of whose 
presence in your hearts you are al- 
ready conscious.’ 

3. Tovto yap eorw xrd.] As re- 
gards construction, the emphatic 
tovro is Clearly the subject pointing 
forward not only to 6 dysacpds which 
is in apposition with it, but also to 
the succeeding inf. clauses by which 
the nature of the ayacpos is defined, 
while the predicate is formed by 
OéXnua tr. Geod, the absence of the 
art. before Anya pointing to the 
general nature of the conception as 
compared with the specific mapay- 
yeAta already spoken of. 

Anya (almost entirely confined to 
Bibl. and late writers), while denoting 
properly the resudt as distinguished 
from the act of willing (OéAnous), is 
here used rather in the sense of the 
Divine purpose (cf. Ac. xxii. 14, Eph. 
i. 9, v. 17, Col. i. 9, iv. 12) and em- 
braces the thought not only of God’s 
‘commanding’ but of His ‘enabling’ 
will. ‘God works in us and with us, 
because our sanctification is His will’ 
(Denney). In the same way dy:acpds 
retains here the active force which it 


always has in the Pauline writings 
(ef. iii. 13 note), and is=‘that you lead 
a holy life, a positive injunction re- 
stated from the negative side in the 
clause that follows. 

dméxer Oa. vpas xrd.] a warning ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that in 
the heathen world wopveia (for form, 
WH? Notes, p. 160) was so little 
thought of (Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 33 ff, Cie. 
pro Cael. 20) that abstinence from it, 
so far from being regarded as inevit- 
able by the first Christian converts, 
was rather a thing to be learned: cf. 
Ac. xv. 20 (with Knowling’s note) and 
see Jowett’s Essay ‘On the Connexion 
of Immorality and Idolatry’ (Zpp. of 
St Paul ii. p. 70 ff.). 

’Aréxeo Oar (appos. inf., Burton § 386) 
is here construed with dé, perhaps 
to emphasize the idea of separation, 
ef. v. 22, Job i. 1, 8, ii. 3 &e. It is 
found with the simple gen., as gene- 
rally in class. Gk., in Ac. xv. 20, 29, 
1 Tim. iv. 3, 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

For the act. aréyo=‘have wholly,’ 
‘possess, cf. Phil. iv. 18, Philem. 15, 
and for its technical use in the papyri 
and ostraca to denote the receipt of 
what was due (eg. B.G.U. 612, 2f. 
(i./A.D.) dmréyo map’ dpav roy dédpov 
roo éAa{tloupyiov, av eyeré [polv év 
puodecer) cf. Deissmann BS. p. 229, 
Wilcken Ostraka i. pp. 86, 106 ff, 
Archiv i. p. 77 ff. 

4. €idévar éxacroy xrA.] a second 
inf. clause parallel to the preceding, 
and emphasizing the truth therestated 
in greater detail. 

The principal difficulty is the mean- 
ing to be attached to ro éaur. oxedos. 
Does it refer to (1) ‘his own body,’ or 
(2) ‘his own wife’? The latter view, 
advocated by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(oxetvos tH idlav Exaorou yaperiy dvo- 
pacer) and St Augustine (‘suwn vas 
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possidere, hoc est, uxorem suam’ ¢. 
Jul. Pelag. iv. 10), has been adopted 
by the great majority of modern com- 
mentators, principally it would appear 
on account of the objections that can 
be urged against the former. But 
though supported by certain Rabbinic 
parallels (e.g. Megill. Est. i. 11 ‘vas 
meum quo ego utor’) and by the 
occurrence of the phrase xrac6a 
yuvaika=‘ducere uxorem’ (eg. Sir. 
XXXVi. 29 (26), Xen. Cons. ii. 10), it is 
not, it will be admitted, at first sight 
the natural view, and is suggestive of 
a lower view of the marriage-state 
than one would expect in a passage 
specially directed to enforcing its 
sanctity (cf. Titius Meut. Lehre von 
der Seligkeit (1900) ii. p. 113). On the 
whole therefore it seems better to 
revert to the meaning ‘his own body’ 
which was favoured by the Gk. com- 
mentators generally (e.g. Thdt. éeya dé 
vopi(a To éxdogTov Gapa ovTws avTov 
kekAnkévat) as well as by Ambrstr., 
Pelagius, Calvin, Beza, Grotius; for 
though no other instance of cxedos by 
itself in this sense can be produced 
from the N.T,, itis sutficiently vouched 
for by such approximate parallels as 
2 Cor. iv. 7 gyouev b€ rov Onoavpov 
TovTov ev daTpakivois okeveow, and by 
the use of the word in Gk. writers to 
denote the vessel or instrument of the 
soul, e.g. Plato Suph. 2194; ef. Philo 
quod det. pot. ins. § 46 (i. p. 186 M.) ro 
THs Wuxns ayyetov, To copa. 

The most serious objection to this 
rendering is that it requires us to take 
xraoOa in what has hitherto been re- 
garded as the unwarranted meaning 
of ‘possess.’ But to judge from the 
papyri it would seem as if at least 
in the popular language this meaning 
was no longer confined to the perf. 
(kéxrno Oa). Thus in P.Tebt. 5,241 ff. 
(ii./B.c.) we find it decreed pnS dddous 
kracOae pndé yp7T oat Tots...€pyadelous 
‘nor shall any other persons take 
possession of or use the tools, and in 


M. THESS. 


P.Oxy. 259, 6 (i./A.D.) a certain Theon 
declares on oath that he ‘has’ thirty 
days (krjcecOae julélpas tpudxovra) in 
which to produce a prisoner for whom 
he has become surety. There seems 
no reason therefore why xracOa 
should not be used in the passage 
before us of a man’s so ‘ possessing’ 
or ‘taking possession of’ his body, as 
to use it in the fittest way for God’s 
service in thorough keeping with the 
general Pauline teaching (1 Cor. vi. 
15 ff, ix. 17, Rom. xii. 1). 

Nor further can it be urged as a 
‘decisive’ objection against this view 
that it fails to bring out the pointed 
contrast in which xrao@a ro éaut. 
oxevos is placed to wopveia, if only we 
give its proper weight to the preceding 
cidévat, for by means of it the condition 
of purity spoken of is emphasized 
as a matter of acquired knowledge. 
(Thpht. : 
Setkvuae yap OTe doxnoews Kai pabnoews 
éote TO Twdppoverv.) 

For eidévac followed by an inf.= 
‘know how’ ef. Lk. xii. 56, Phil. iv. 
12, 1 Pet. v.9; also Soph. Ajax 666 f. 


Tovyap TO Aouwrdv eiooperOa pev Oeois 
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elke. 
pr ev maOer émOvpias] ‘not in 
lustfulness of desire’ (Vg. non in 
passione desiderii, Beza non in morbo 
cupiditatis)—ma6os, according to the 
usual distinction, denoting the passive 
state or condition in which the active 
érOupia rules: cf. Col. iii. 5, and see 
Trench Syn. § [xxxvii. 
xaOarep kal ra €Oyn xrd.] Cf. IT. i. 8, 
Gal. iv. 8. This description of ra un 
(ii. 16 note) is evidently founded on the 
uxx. (cf, Ps. Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 6, Jer. x. 
25), the use of the art. before pi 2d. 
pointing to the Gentiles’ ignorance of 
the one true God (rcv Oeov) as their 
peculiar property (cf. WSchm. pp. 178, 
184), and the cause of their sinfulness, 
‘Tgnorantia, impudicitiae origo. Rom. 
i. 24’ says Bengel. That, however, 
St Paul did not regard this ignorance 
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as absolute is proved by Rom. i. 19 ff, 
28: hence Bengel again, ‘ Coeli sereni- 
tatem adspice : impuritatis taedium te 
capiet.’ 

For xadarep see ii. 11 note, and for 
the use of «ai in comparison see WM. 
Pp. 549. 

6. ro pr vmepBaivew «rd.] a third 
inf. clause in apposition with 6 
dytacues, and parallel therefore to 
the two preceding clauses, the pre- 
fixed ro (see iii. 3 note) leading us to 
look for a further explanatory state- 
ment of the truths already laid down. 

‘YrepBaivew (am. dey. N.T., cf. IL. i. 
3 note) may govern adeAgdory in the 
sense of ‘get the better of? but is 
better taken absolutely =‘ transgress,’ 
cf. Plato Rep. ii. 366 a vmepBaivovres 
kal duapravovres, Eur. Alc. 1077 pi) vov 
umépBaw, ddr’ evacivws dépe. In 
the present passage the nature of the 
transgression is defined by the follow- 
ing mAeovexteivy ‘take advantage of, 
‘overreach, any reference to un- 
chastity lying not in the word itself, 
but in the context (cf. mdcove£la, ii. 
5 note). The verb occurs elsewhere 
in the N.T. only in 2 Cor. ii. 11 
(pass.) and in vii. 2, xii. 17 f., where, 
though intrans. in class. Gk., it is 
followed as here by a direct obj. in the 
ace. . cf. for the sense P.Amh. 78, 12 ff. 
(ii./A.D.) mavrodaras plov] meovexri 
avOparos alo]Oemms (ald ]@ddys, Rader- 
macher). The gravity of the charge 
in the present instance is increased 
by the fact that it is a (Christian) 
‘brother’ who is wronged: cf. ii. 10. 

The expression év t@ mpayyare has 
caused difficulty. In the Vg. it is 
rendered in negotio (Wycl. in chaffar- 
inge, Luth. im Handel, Weizs. in 
Geschifien), and in accordance with 
this the whole clause has been taken 
as a warning against defrauding one’s 
brother in matters of business or 
trade. But no other adequate ex. of 


mpayza in this sense in the sing. has 
been produced, and the words are too 
closely connected with what precedes 
and what follows (v. 7 dxea@apcia) to ad- 
mit of any such transition to a wholly 
new subject. In ev r. mpaypari there- 
fore we can only find a veiled reference 
(Corn. a Lap. ‘honesta aposiopesis’) 
to ‘the matter’ on hand, viz. sins of 
the flesh ; cf. 2 Cor. vii. 11, and see 
LS. s.v. mpagis IL. 3. In no case can it 
be rendered ‘in any matter’ (A.V.). 
Of this enclitic r@ (for tui) there is 
no clear instance either in the Lxx. 
or N.T. (WSchm. p. 71). 

Side €xdikos Kupios xrA.] The fore- 
going warning is now enforced by 
recalling the punishment which will 
follow upon its neglect in terms clearly 
suggested by Deut. xxxii. 35 (Heb.): 
cf. Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, and for a 
class. parallel see Hom. Batrach. 97 
éyer Geos exdixov dupa. There is no 
reason however why, as ordinarily in 
these Epp., xvpios should not be re- 
ferred directly to the Lord Jesus 
through whom God will judge the 
world: cf. II. i. 7 ff and see Intr. 
p. Ixvii. 

"Exdixos, elsewhere in N.T. only 
Rom. xiii. 4, denoted primarily ‘law- 
less,’ ‘unjust,’ but later passed over 
into the meaning of ‘avenging, ‘an 
avenger, in which sense it is found in 
the apocr. books of the O.T. (Sap. xii. 
12, Sir. xxx. 6, ef. 4 Mace. xv. 29). In 
the papyri it is the regular term for a 
legal representative, e.g. P.Oxy. 261, 
14f. (i./A.D.) where a certain Demetria 
appoints her grandson Chaeremon éy- 
Stxov eri re maons e€ovoias ‘to appear 
for her before every authority’: see 
further Gradenwitz Linftihrung i. 
p. 160, and for a similar use in the 
inscriptions=‘advocatus’ (ef. Cie. ad 
Fam. xiii. 56) see Michel Recueil 
459, 19 f. (ii./B.C.) vrduewev Exovoiws 
[&x]dcxos. 
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Seeberg (Der Katechismus der 
Orchristenheit (1903) p. 10 f.) points 
to this verse as a proof of a tradi- 
tional catalogue of sins lying at the 
basis of the Pauline lists, for though 
only two sins are directly mentioned 
here, judgment takes place repli 
mavtev rovTwy. 

mpoeirapev| Cf. iii. 4 note, and for 
the aor. in -a see WH.? Notes p. 171 f., 
WSchm. p. 111 f. 

Stepaptupayneba] Atapaprvpopa, a 
word of Ionic origin (Nageli p. 24) 
and stronger than the simple paprv- 
popae (ii, 11), is used of solemnly testi- 
fying in the sight of God (évaémov r. 
6cov) in 1 Tim. v. 21, 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
iv. 1, the only other passages in the 
Pauline writings where it occurs. It 
is found frequently in the Lxx. in this 
sense (e.g. Deut. iv. 26, viii. 19, 1 Regn. 
viii. 9), and is used absolutely by St 
Luke as here in Lk. xvi. 28, Ac. ii. 40; 
ef. also Heb. ii. 6. Calv.: ‘ Obtestati 
sumus: tanta enim est hominum tar- 
ditas, ut nisi acriter perculsi nullo 
divini iudicii sensu tangantur,’ 

7. od yap éxddeoev ktA.] The em- 
phasis lies on éxddecey (cf. ii. 12 note), 
the thought of the definite Divine call 
being introduced as an additional 
reason for the foregoing warning, 
or, perhaps, in more immediate con- 
nexilon with the preceding clause, 
as a justification of the vengeance 
there threatened. 

The interchange of the prepositions 
eri and éy is significant, the former 
pointing to the object or purpose of 
the call (ef. Gal. v. 13, Eph. ii. 10, Sap. 
li, 23 6 Oeds Exticev Tov avOpwrov em’ 
apOapcia), the latter to its essential 
basis or condition (ef. Eph. iv. 4 with 
Abbott's note), aysaguds being used in 
the same active sense as in zz. 3, 4. 


8. rovyapotv 6 dberay xrd.] ‘Where- 
fore then the rejecter rejects not 
man but (the) God’—the compound 
toryapovv (class. elsewhere in N.T. 
only Heb. xii. 1) introducing the con- 
clusion ‘with some special emphasis 
or formality’ (Grimm-Thayer s.v.). 

’AGereiv literally =‘make @erov, or 
‘do away with what has been laid 
down,’ refers here to the action of the 
man who of his own will ‘rejects’ or 
“sets aside’ the calling just mentioned 
(v.7): ef. especially Lk. x. 16 of which 
we may here have a reminiscence. 
The verb, which is not approved by 
the Atticists (frequent in Polyb. eg. 
Vili. 2. 5 dO. 7. miorw, xv. I. 9 a6. 7. 
Opkovs kal 7. cvvOnxas), occurs other 
four times in the Pauline writings, 
always however with reference to 
things, not persons—r. oiveow (1 Cor. 
i. 19), tr. xapw (Gal. ii. 21), dcaOqxny 
(Gal. iii. 15), r. wiorw (1 Tim. v. 12). 
In the Lxx. it represents no fewer 
than seventeen Heb. originals. For 
its use in the papyri see P.Tebt. 74, 
sof. (ii/B.c.) euBpoyou rhs ev rhe 7- 
Gernpévne iepa (ef. 61 (b), 207 note), and 
in the inscriptions see O.G.I.S. 444, 
18 éav b€ Tues Tdv médewy aber | Gor] To 
ovppwvov. 

The absence of the art. before dv- 
Opwrov followed as it is by rév Oedv 
deserves notice (cf. Gal. i. 10), while 
the contrast is further heightened by 
the use of the absolute negative in the 
first conception, not to annul it, but 
rhetorically to direct undivided atten- 
tion to the second (cf. Mk. ix. 37, Ac. 
v. 4, 1 Cor. i. 17; WM. p. 622 f.). 

tov didovra krd.] The reading here 
is somewhat uncertain, but the weight 
of the ms. evidence is in favour of the 
pres, part. (R*BDG as against AKL 
for ddvra), the aor. having probably 
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arisen from its occurrence elsewhere 
in the same connexion (e.g. 2 Cor. i. 
22, v. 5). As regards the meaning, 
the pres. may be taken as pointing to 
the ever ‘fresh accessions of the Holy 
Spirit’ (Lft.) which God imparts, or 
perhaps better as along with the art. 
constituting another subst. part. ‘the 
giver of His Holy Spirit.’ 

For the emphatic ro av. ro dy. where 
the repeated art. lays stress on the 
ay. in keeping with the main thought 
of the whole passage cf. Mk. iii. 29, 
xiii. 11, Eph. iv. 30; while if any 
weight can be attached to «ds vpas in- 
stead of vyiv (ef. i. 5 note) it brings 
out more pointedly the entrance of 
the Spirit into the heart and life: cf. 
Gal. iv. 6, Eph. iii. 16, Ezek. xxxvii. 
14 doow TO mvevpa pou els vas Kat 
(noeobe, also the interesting reading 
of D in Mk. i. 10 and parallels, where 
it is stated that at the Baptism the 
dove entered into Jesus (eis avréy), 
and did not merely rest upon Him 
(én adrov), (Nestle Exp. T. xvii. 
p. 522 n.4). 


IV. 9, 10% Encouragement in 
Brotherly Love. 

From impurity, which is at root so 
cruel and selfish, the Apostles pass by 
a subtle link of connexion to the 
practice of brotherly or Christian 
love, admitting frankly at the same 
time the Thessalonians’ zeal in this 
respect. 

9, 10%. ‘And so again with regard 
to love of the brethren, that is a sub- 
ject on which it is not necessary to 
say much, seeing that as those who 
are filled with God’s Spirit you have 
already been taught to love: and 
not only so, but you are actively prac- 
tising what you have been taught 
towards all Christian brethren through- 
out Macedonia.’ 

9. Tlepi d€ ras pdadeddias} For 


mepi 6€ introducing a new subject cf. 
y. 1. In profane Gk. and the Lxx. 
pradergia is confined to the mutual 
love of those who are brothers by 
common descent (e.g. Luc. dial. deor. 
xxvi. 2, 4 Macc. xiii. 23, 26, xiv. 1) 
but in the N.T. the word is used in the 
definite Christian sense of ‘love of 
the brethren,’ of all, that is, who are 
brethren in virtue of the new birth: 
cf. Rom. xii. 10, Heb. xiii. 1, 1 Pet. i. 
22, 2 Pet. i. 7 ev 6€ ty pidadeddia tiv 
aydarnv. The last passage is interest- 
ing as showing how readily this mutual 
love amongst believers passed over 
into the wider ayamn, love for all man- 
kind (cf. iii. 12 note). 

oU xpelay xrX.] not an instance of 
paraleipsis, or a pretending to pass 
over what in reality is mentioned for 
the sake of effect (Chrys.: ré eimeiv, 
ov xpela éori, peifov émoincey fj el 
etrev), but a simple statement of fact. 
The use of the act. inf. (ypapev) for 
the pass. (ypapeoOa, cf. v. 1) is too 
amply vouched for in similar com- 
binations to cause any difficulty: see 
WM. p. 426, Buttmann p. 259 n.!. 

GeodiSaxror] The word is dr. dey. 
in the N.T. (cf. Barn. Zp. xxi. 6, Tat. 
Orat. ¢. 29 p. 165 B Oeodidakrov dé wou 
yevouevns ths Wuyis, Theoph. ad 
Autol. ii. 9 of 5€ row Geot avOparoar... 
vm avTou tov Oeot éumvevobévres Kal 
copicbevtes eyévovto Oeodidakrot), and 
like the corresponding phrase d.daxroi 
Tov Jeod points not so much tv ‘one 
divine communication’ as to ‘a divine 
relationship’ established between be- 
lievers and God (see Westcott on Jo. 
vi. 45): hence it is as those who have 
been born of God, and whose hearts 
are in consequence filled by God’s 
spirit that the Thessalonians on their 
part (avrol.. vets) can no longer help 
loving; cf. Isa. liv. 13, Jer. xxxviii. 
(xxxi.) 33 f., Pss. Sol. xvii. 35. Calv.: 
‘quia divinitus edocti sint: quo sig- 
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nificat insculptam esse eorum cordibus 
caritatem, ut supervacuae sint literae 
in charta scriptae.’ Beng. : ‘doctrinae 
divinae vis confluit in amorem.’ 

On eis rd as here acting for the 
epexegetic inf. see Moulton Prolegg. 
p. 219. 

10, kal yap motetre avro xrd.] ‘for 
indeed ye do it...’ cai not losing its 
force as in the classical cal yap = ‘ete- 
nim,’ but marking an advance on the 
preceding statement (Blass p. 275): 
the Thessalonians have not only been 
taught, but, looking to the fact that 
God has been their teacher, they 
practise (moveire) what they have been 
taught, cf. 1 Jo. iii. 16 ff. 

If rovs is omitted before the de- 
fining clause év 6An t. Max., these 
words are best connected directly 
with zoveire, as denoting the region 
‘in’ which the love of the brethren 
was displayed. For the extent 
of the region thus referred to (‘all 
Macedonia’) see Intr. p. xlv. 


Call to Quiet Work. 


A continued exhortation to the 
Thessalonians to advance in increas- 
ing measure in the practice of the 
gprradehpia whose presence in their 
midst has just been so fully recognized 
(v. 10°), and at the same time to avoid 
that spirit of restlessness and of in- 
attention to their daily work, of which 
apparently they had already begun to 
show traces, and which, if not checked, 
could not fail to create an unfavour- 
able impression on the minds of un- 
believers (vv. tI, 12). 

1o\—12. ‘This however is not to 
say that we do not urge you to still 
further efforts in the practice of this 


10"— 12. 


love, while there is one point to which 
you will do well to pay heed. Instead 
of giving way further to that restless 
spirit of which you are already showing 
signs, make it your earnest aim to 
preserve a quiet and orderly atti- 
tude—attending to your own business, 
and working with your hands for your 
own livelihood, even as we directed 
while still present with you. By so 
doing you will not only convey a 
good impression to your unbelieving 
neighbours, but you will yourselves 


maintain an honourable indepen- 
dence.’ 
10°, Tlapaxadodpev dé xrd.] For a 


similar appeal see v. 1, though here the 
more regular inf. is used after mapa- 
kad. instead of the iva-construction : 
cf. P.Oxy. 292, 5 ff. 8:6 mapaxadd oe 
pera maons Suvdpews Exe avrov cuve- 
atanévoy. For mepucoever see note 
on iii, 12, and for paddov see note on 
“1, 

II, Kat gedormetodae yovxacew] 
For a certain amount of restlessness 
amongst the Thessalonians, apparently 
owing to their eschatological expec- 
tations, see Intr. p. xlvi f. 

The verb qiArotweiodac is found 
again in Rom. xv. 20, 2 Cor. v. 9, and 
in all three passages seems to have 
lost its original idea of emulation (‘be 
ambitious’), and to mean little more 
than ‘be zealous,’ ‘strive eagerly, in 
accordance with its usage in late Gk.: 
cf. Aristeas 79 dmavra didoriundévres 
eis Umepoxny dons Tov Bacihéws Touy- 
oa, and see P.Petr. 11. 42  (8)f, 3 f, 
(ili/B.c.) epirormuod pe mapaye| veo Gat 
mpos oé Kai] #XOov, P.Tebt. 410, Io 
(i./.D.) epsAor[t]u0d ody vol peivar, and 
for the corresponding adj. P. Petr. 1. 29, 
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12 (Ptol.) where a steward writes to 
his employer that he had borrowed 
four artabae of wheat which a certain 
Dynis bad offered and ‘ was pressing’ 
(ftdoripov dvtos) to lend. Along with 
dirorupia, piroripeioOar is Very com- 
mon in Gk. honorary decrees where 
its general meaning is ‘to act with 
public spirit, eg. CLA. 1. 444, 23 ff. 
(ii./B.C.) Omws otv Kal 7 Bovdy Kal 6 
Ojos pynpovevovres halvwvrat Tay eis 
€avrous PiAdoriwoupévwr. See also Field 
Notes p. 165, Hicks C. R. i. p. 46. 

With novyacew (a favourite Lukan 
word, e.g. Lk. xiv. 3, Ac. xi. 18) con- 
trast mepuepyateo Oar II. iii. 11, and with 
the striking oxymoron (Beza et con- 
tendatis quieti esse) cf. Rom. xii. 11 
Th orovdyn py oxynpoi, Phil. iv. 7 7 
eipnyn...ppovpnoet, Heb. x. 24 els map- 
o€vapov ayamns. 

kat mpagce Ta tia] The commen- 
tators draw attention to the similar 
juxtaposition found in Plato Zep. vi. 
496 D where the philosopher who has 
escaped from the dangers of political 
life is described as novyiay éyov Kai 
Ta avtov mpdrrav, while the general 
thought is illustrated by another pas- 
sage from the same book iv. 433 4, To Ta 
avTov mparrew kal py ToAuTpaypoveiy 
Oixavoovyn eori: cf. also Dion Cass. Lx. 
27 thy dé On novyiay tyav, Kai Ta éavToU 
mpattay, €ootero. Inull three passages 
the more correct ra éavrov for ra iSia 
(ef. Lk. xviii. 28) may also be noted 
(ef. Lob. Phryn. p. 441). 

kal éepyatesOac xrd.] For the bear- 
ing of these words on the general 
standing of the Thessalonian converts 
ef, II. iii. ro f., and for the new dignity 
imparted by the Gospel to manual 
labour see Intr. p. xlvii. 

In accordance with a tendency of 
transcribers towards greater precision 
of statement certain mss.(8* A D«KL) 


insert idias here before xepoiv: cf. 
note one. ii. 15. 

cabads vuiv mapnyyeiAaper] ‘even 
as we charged you’—the use of the em- 
phatic mapayyéAAew, which is specially 
used in class. writers of the orders of 
military commanders (cf. note on rapay- 
yedia v. 2), bringing out the authority 
with which the Apostles spoke, cf. LI. 
iii. 10 ff. The verb is a favourite with 
Luke (Gosp.4 Ac.!), and outside these 
Epp. and 1 Tim. is found elsewhere 
in the Pauline writings 1 Cor. vii. Io, 
xi. 17. 

12. iva mepemarnte kth.| The pur- 
pose of the foregoing mapaxdnows. By 
avoiding undue interference with the 
affairs of others, and paying diligent 
attention to their own work, the 
Thessalonians would not only present 
a decorous appearance to their un- 
believing neighbours, but themselves 
enjoy an honourable independence. 

Evoynpovws, ‘decorously, ‘ becom- 
ingly,’ corresponding to the old Eng. 
‘honestly’ (Vg. honeste) of the A.V. 
here and in Rom. xiii. 13, is found 
combined with xara raéw in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 40 to express the beauty and 
harmony that result in the Church 
from every member’s keeping his own 
place: cf. Aristeas 284 ra Tov Biov 
per evorynpoovyns Kal KaTaoTOANs -yivo- 
peva, and especially the use of the 
adj. to denote the Egyptian magis- 
trates who had charge of yublic 
morals, e.g. B.G.U. 147, 1 (ii.—iii.A.D.) 
apxepddos Kai evoyjpoor kouns, and 
Wilcken Ostraka no. 1153 (Rom.) 
méuipare Tovs evaxnpovas Tovs emi Tav 
mapoAknuarey (where see note). 

IIpos rods ¢&m a phrase derived 
from the Rabbinical D2)3°NT (ef. 
Schéttgen on 1 Cor. v. 12), and em- 
bracing all outside the Christian com- 
munity whether Gentiles or unbeliev- 
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ing Jews, cf. Mk, iv. 11, 1 Cor.v.12f, 
Col. iv. 5, 1 Tim. iii, 7 (amo trav é£o- 
@»). ‘It is characteristic of St Paul 
to ask, “What will the Gentiles say of 
us?” a part of the Christian prudence, 
which was one of the great features 
of his life’ (Jowett). For a similar 
exhortation with the same end in 
view cf. 1 Pet. ii. 11 ff Chrys. thus 
applies the reproof to his own age: 
ef yap of rap’ nuiv oxavdadi{ovrat Tov- 
ToLs, TOAA@ paddov of eEwOev...1d Kai 
XptoTepmopous Kadovow pas. 

kat pndevds xtr.| Mndevds may be 
either masc. or neut. The former in 
view of the context yields good seuse 
(Wycl. of no mannes 3¢e desire ony 
thing): cf. Hieron. in Gal. 1. ¢. iii. 
‘They are sharply censured because 
they go round idly from house to 
house, expecting food from others, 
while they try to make themselves 
agreeable to this person and that 
(singudis)’ On the other hand the 
use of ypeiay ¢yew elsewhere with 
the gen. of the thing (e.g. Mt. vi. 8, 
Lk. x. 42, Heb. v. 12; ef. Rev. iii. 17 
ovdev xpeiay yw) points rather to the 
rendering ‘have need of nothing’ 
(Beza et nullius indigeatis): by their 
own work they would be placed in a 
position of avrdpxeca, ef. II. tii. 8, 12. 

IV. 13—V. 11. From the foregoing 
practical exhortations St Paul turns to 
two difficulties of a more doctrinal 
character, which, from the manner in 
which they are introduced, would 
seem to have been referred directly 
to him by the Thessalonians, or more 
probably were brought under his 
notice by Timothy in view of what 
he had heard at Thessalonica (Intr. p. 
xxxiiif.). The first relates to the lot of 
those dying before the Lord’s Return, 
the second to the time when that 
Return might be expected. The two 
sections are closely parallel, each con- 
sisting of a question (iv. 13, v. 1): an 
answer (iv. I4—I7, VY. 2—I0): and 
a practical exhortation (iv. 18, y. 11). 


IV. 13—18. TeACHING CONCERNING 
THEM THAT ARE ASLEEP AND THE 
ADVENT OF CHRIST. 

13, 14. ‘ With regard moreover to 
that other matter which we under- 
stand is causing youn anxiety, the fate 
namely of those of your number who 
are falling on sleep before the coming 
of the Lord, we are anxious, Brothers, 
that you should be fully informed. 
There is no reason why you should 
sorrow, as those who do not share 
in your Christian hope cannot fail 
to do. For as surely as our belief 
is rooted in the death and resurrection 
of Jesus, even so we are confident that 
God will bring along with the return- 
ing Jesus those who have fallen on 
sleep through Hin? 

13. Ov Oédopev b€ xrd.] a phrase 
used by St Paul to introduce a new 
and important topic, and always with 
the impressive addition of adeddoi ; 
cf. Rom. i. 13, xi. 25, 1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 
1, 2 Cor. i. 8, and for a near parallel see 
P.Tebt. 314, 3 (ii-/A.D.) miorevo oe py 
dyvociv. The corresponding formula 
ywookew oe Gedo is Very common in 
the papyri, especially in opening a 
letter after the introductory greeting, 
eg. B.G.U. 27, 3 ff (ii—iii./A.D.) kai 
dia nlalyros evxopai oe vytévev Kat 
[eyd?] adtos vyeva. Tuwoxew oe 
Oédw@ Krr. 

Tept TOV Kolwpévwr] ‘concerning 
them that are falling asleep’ (Vg. de 
dormientibus)—the pres. part. not 
only indicating a state of things that 
was going on, but also lending itself 
more readily to the thought of a 
future awakening than the perf. would 
have done (cf. Lft. ad loc). It 
was doubtless indeed the extreme 
appropriateness of the word kowac@ar 
in the latter direction (Thdt. . r6 yap 
inve éypyyopots émerar, Aug. Serm. 
xciil. 6, ‘Quare enim dormientes 
vucantur, nisi quia suo die resusci- 
tantur?’) that led St Paul to prefer 
it to drodyycxew in speaking of the 
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death of believers who alone are 
thought of here, though in no case 
must the underlying figure be pressed 
as if descriptive of his idea of their 
intermediate state. 

The same metaphor frequently 
occurs in the earlier O.T. and apoca- 
lyptic literature without any reference 
to the resurrection-hope, eg. Gen. 
xlvii. 30, 2 Regn. vii. 12, Jer. xxviii. 
(li.) 39 (Urvov aidmor), JSubilees xxiii. 
I, xxxvi. 18, Ass. Mos. i, 15, x. 14, 
Apoc. Bar. xi. 4, Test. xii. patr. 
Jos. xx. 4 (€xosuyOn Unvoy aidrov) ; 
on the other hand as preparing us for 
the later Christian use of the term 
cf. Dan. xii. 2, 2 Mace. xii. 44f, 4 
Ezra vii. 32 ‘et terra reddet qui in ea 
dormiunt, et puluis qui in eo silentio 
habitant.’ 

On the varied connotation of the 
term in Jewish eschatology see Volz 
Jiid. Eschat. p. 134, and for the 
occurrence of the figure in pagan 
literature, cf. Callim. Zpigr. x. 1, 
Hom. J. xi, 241, Soph. Electr, 500, 
Verg. Aen. vi. 278 (‘consanguineus 
leti sopor’). See also the striking 
saying of Gorgias (v./B.c.) in his ex- 
treme old age 757 pe 6 Umvos dpyerat 
mapaxatatidecOa. tadeAd@ (Aelian 
V.HZ. ii. 35). 

The verb (especially ¢xowundnyv) is 
very common in Christian inscriptions, 
eg. LGASTL. 549, 1 obv Oed...exoru| On] 
7 SovdAn Tov |Oeov] SaBetva, 68, 1 exoe- 
pyOn 7 Geoxoipyntos Aiyeia. The allied 
subst, Kowuntrnpioy appears by the 
middle of the 3rd cent. if not earlier. 
Thus the formula of dedicating 76 xou- 
pln |r{nlpcov €ws dvacrdcews is found in 
an inscription at Thessalonica (CLG. 
9439) which Kirchhoff thinks may be- 
long to the 2nd cent., though Ramsay 
carries it forward to the middle of the 
4th (C. and B. i. p. 495). The word 
is often thought to be exclusively 
Christian, but Roberts-Gardner (p. 
513) quote two inscriptions which by 
the figures of a seven-branched cande- 


labrum are shown to be of Jewish 
origin. The first of these (CLG. 
9313) runs—Koupnryprov Evrv [Jas ris 
pntpos °AOnvéov Ké Geoxricrov. For 
the existence of a Jewish colony in 
Athens cf. Ac. xvii. 17, and see art. 
‘ Athens’ in Hastings’ D.B. by F. C. 
Conybeare. 

kaos Kal of Nouroi] ‘even as also the 
rest,’ i.e. ‘all who are not believers,’ 
synonymous with of ¢€o (v. 12): ef. 
Rom. xi. 7, Eph. ii. 3. The clause is 
often interpreted as=‘to the same 
extent as the rest’ (Thdt. : rnv duerpiav 
[Avany] exBddXer), but this is to strain 
the Gk. unduly, and we have rather 
one of the constantly recurring in- 
stances in which St Paul ‘states his 
precept broadly, without caring to 
enter into the qualifications which 
will suggest themselves at once to 
thinking men’ (Lft.). On the force 
of kai see ii. 14 note. 

ot pn eyovres xrd.] The general 
hopelessness of the pagan world in the 
presence of death is almost too well- 
known to require illustration, but see 
eg. Aesch. Lum. 618 anak Oavovros, 
ovtis €or avaoracts, Theocr. Jd. iv. 
42 éAmides ev Cwotow, dvédmuroe $é 
Gavovres, Catull. v. 5 f. ‘nobis cum 
semel occidit breuis lux, nox est 
perpetua una dormienda, and the 
touching letter of Cicero ad Fam. xiv. 
2, which was dated— Thessalonicae. 
The inscriptions tell the same tale, e.g. 
ILGASL. 929, 13 xouarar tov aidmov 
tmv(ov), 1879, II evwuyd...doris ovK 
juny Kal éyevouny, ovK etuh kai od 
AvTodpat, 

14. No mention has been made of 
the reason of Gentile hopelessness, but 
it is clearly traceable to ignorance of 
the revelation of the one God (cf. Eph. 
ii, 12 €Awida py eyovres x. AOeor ev vr. 
xoop@), and accordingly the Apostles 
proceed to lay down the real ground 
of Christian hope. That ground is 
the death and resurrection of the 
historic Jesus (cf. Add. Note D), 
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which, by an impressive irregularity 
of grammatical structure, are here 
brought into direct relation not with 
the resurrection of believers, but, in 
keeping with the general drift of the 
Ep., with their return with Christ in 
glory. 

ei yap morevouev xTA.] The use of 
ei in the opening clause of the syllogism 
instead of throwing any doubt on the 
belief spoken of, rather makes it more 
definite, cf. Rom. v. 15, Col. iii. 1, and 
for the conjunction dé6. x. dvéorn see 
Rom. xiv. 9, where it is said in the 
same sense as here eis tovTo yap 
Xpiotos dréOavev cat e{noev iva kal 
vexpov Kal (ovt@v kuptevon. The use 
of améOavey in the present passage is 
specially noticeable in contrast with 
kouzacGa applied to believers (v. 13): 
it is as if the writers wished to em- 
phasize that because Christ’s death 
was a real death, ‘a death of death,’ 
His people’s death has been turned 
into ‘sleep.’ Chrys. : ered) dé 7AOev 
6 Xpiotés, Kai Umép (wis Tov Koopou 
amé@ave, overt Oavatos Kadeirat Aourdv 
6 Oavaros, AAA Envos Kal Koipnots (de 
Coemit. et Cruce, Op. ii. 470 ed. 
Gaume). 

It may be noted that only here and 
in x. 16 does St Paul employ dvicrac dat 
with reference to resurrection from 
the dead ; cf. also the metaph. use in 
Eph. v. 14. As a rule he prefers 
éyeipev, cf. i. 10 and other forty 
occurrences in his Epp. The subst. 
dvaoraors is found eight times. It is 
frequent in the inscriptions for the 
‘erection’ of a statue or monument, 
eg. Magn. 179, 28f. émi 7 avaordces 
Tov avdpidavtos, 

otrws Kai 6 Geos] ‘so also (we believe 
that) God,’ ovrws virtually resuming 
the protasis and xai, which belongs 
not to the single word ‘God’ but to 
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the whole clause, serving to strengthen 
still further the comparison stated in 
the apodosis (cf. ii. 14 note). ‘O Oeds 
is emphatic: it is the one true God 
who, as the raiser-up of Jesus, will 
raise up His people along with Him, 
ef. 1 Cor. vi. 14, 2 Cor. iv. 14. In 
order, however, that He may do so 
there must be a certain oneness be- 
tween the Head and His members, and 
it is to the existence of this connecting 
link in the case of the Thessalonian 
believers that the next words point. 

Tovs KounOévras dia Tov “Inoov] 
‘those that are fallen asleep through 
Jesus, xoundevras being used with 
a purely midd. sense, and the instru- 
mental dca pointing to Jesus as the 
mediating link between His people’s 
sleep and their resurrection at the 
hands of God (cf. dia 1. évorxodvros 
avrov mvevparos in a similar connexion 
in Rom. viii. 11). Stated in full the 
argument would run: ‘so also we 
believe that those who fell asleep 
through Jesus, and in consequence 
were raised by God through Him, 
will God bring with Him. This is 
better than to connect dia +. "Inood 
directly with dée. Such an arrange- 
ment, while grammatically possible, 
is not only contrary to the parallelism 
of the sentence (Ino. améé....7. kound. 
6a 7. Ino.) and to the analogy of the 
closely following of vexpoi év Xp. (v. 16), 
but gives a halting and redundant 
conclusion to the whole sentence: 
‘God will bring through Jesus along 
with Him.’ 

For xownOjvae see the note on 
v. 13, and as further illustrating its 
midd. sense cf. P.Cairo 3, 9 ff. 
(iii/B.C.) qvika ueddov  KowunOqvar, 
éypaipa émorddua 8. Dr W. F. Moul- 
ton has proposed that in the verse 
before us the verb may be a true 
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passive ‘were put to sleep’ (see 
Moulton Prolegg. p. 162). But how- 
ever beautiful the sense that is thus 
obtained, it is not the one that 
naturally suggests itself. 

ager] ‘ducet, suave verbum: dicitur 

de viventibus’ (Beng.). With the 
thought cf. Asc. Lsaz. iv. 16 quoted 
above on iii. 13. 
_ 15—18. ‘Regarding this, we say, 
we are confident, for we have it on 
the direct authority of the Lord 
Himself that we who are surviving 
when the Lord comes will not in any 
way anticipate those who have fallen 
asleep. What will happen will rather 
be this. The Lord Himself will 
descend from heaven with a shout 
of command, with the voice of an 
archangel, and with the trumpet-call 
of God. Then those who died in 
Christ, and in consequence are still 
living in Him, shall rise first. And 
only after that shall we who are sur- 
viving be suddenly caught up in the 
clouds with them to meet the Lord in 
the air. Thus shall we ever be with 
the Lord. Wherefore comfort one 
another with these words.’ 

15. é€v Ady kupiov}] The ‘word’ 
is often found in some actual saying 
of the Lord while He was upon the 
earth, such as Mt. xxiv. 30f. (=Mk. 
xiii. 26f., Lk. xxi. 27), xvi. 27, Jo. vi. 
39f.,, but none of these cover the 
statement of the present verse, which 
must certainly be included in the 
teaching referred to (as against von 
Soden who finds it only in e 16); 
while again this very want of similarity 
with any ‘recorded’ saying should 
make us the more chary of postulating 
an ‘unrecorded’ one (cf. Ac. xx. 35, 
aud see Ropes Spriiche Jesu p. 152 ff.). 
On the whole, therefore, it is better 
to fall back upon the thought of a 
direct revelation granted to the 
Apostles to meet the special circum- 


stances that had arisen (ef. 1 Cor. ii. 
10, 2 Cor, xii. 1ff., Gal. i. 12, 16, 
Eph. iii. 3), or more generally to 
find in this and the following cv. 
the interpretation which, acting under 
the immediate guidance of the Lord’s 
own spirit (‘quasi Eo ipso loquente,’ 
Beza), St Paul and his companions 
were able to put upon certain current 
Jewish apocalyptic ideas. On a 
subject of such importance they 
naturally felt constrained to appeal 
to the ultimate source of their 
authority: cf. 1 Cor. vii, 10 ovx éyo 
GAG 6 Kupios. Thdt.: ov yap olkeious 
xp@pyeOa Noytopois, GAN ex Oeias rpiv 
droxaduwpews 9 SiSackadia yeyévnrat. 

On Steck’s discovery of the Aoyos in 
4 Hzrav. 41f. see Intr. p. Ixxv, and 
on the use made by Resch of this verse 
to prove (‘auf das Deutlichste’) St 
Paul's dependence on the Logia (Der 
Paulinismus u. die Logia Jesu 
(1904) p. 338 f.) see Kirsopp Lake in 
Am. J. of Th. 1906 p. 107f, who 
finds in it rather the suggestion of 
a smaller and less formal collection of 
sayings. 

ore nets xTA.] ‘that we who are 
alive, who survive unto the Parousia 
of the Lord.’ These words must not 
be pressed as conveying a positive 
and unqualified declaration on the 
Apostles’ part that the Lord would 
come during their lifetime, if only 
because as we learn elsewhere in 
these Epp. they were well aware that 
the time of that coming was quite 
uncertain (v. 1, ID. ii 1ff.). At the 
same time there can be no doubt that 
the passage naturally suggests that 
they expected so to survive (cf. 1 Cor. 
xv. 51f.), and we must not allow the 
fact that they were mistaken in this 
belief to deprive their words of their 
proper meaning, as when nets is 
referred generally to believers who 
shall be alive at Christ’s appearing, or 
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the participles are taken hypotheti- 
cally ‘if we are alive,’ ‘if we survive.’ 
How far indeed an interpreter may go 
in the supposed interests of Apostolic 
infallibility is shown by the attitude 
amongst others of Calvin who thinks 
that the Apostles used the first 
person simply in order to keep the 
Thessalonians on the alert (‘ Thessa- 
lonicenses in exspectationem erigere, 
adeoque pios omnes tenere suspen- 
sos’)! As a matter of fact the near 
approach of the Parousia here im- 
plied would seem, notwithstanding 
many statements to the contrary, to 
have been held by St Paul throughout 
his life: see Kennedy Last Things 
pp. 160ff., where the evidence of the 
Epp. down to the closing statement 
Phil. iv. 5 6 kvpuos éyyvs is carefully 
examined. 

On mepttcireo Oa see below on v. 17, 
and on rapovoia see Add. Note F. 

ov py POdowpev xrd.] ‘shall in no 
wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep.’ So far from the living having 
any advantage at the Parousia over 
those already dead, it would rather 
be the other way, an assurance which 
was the more required in view of the 
prevalent Jewish belief that a special 
blessing attached to those who sur- 
vived the coming of the Kingdom: 
see Dan. xii. 12, Pss. Sol. xvii. 50, Asc. 
Isai. iv. 15 (with Charles’s note), and es- 
pecially 4 Ezra xiii. 24 ‘scito ergo quo- 
niam magisbeatificatisuut qui derelicti 
super eos qui mortui sunt’; while as 
showing how the same difficulty con- 
tinued to linger in the early Christian 
Church cf. Clem. Recogn. i. 52 (ed. 
Gersdorf) ‘Si Christi regno fruentur 
hi, quos iustos invenerit eius adventus, 
ergo qui ante adventum eius defuncti 
sunt, regno penitus carebunt ?’ 

S6avew (ii. 16 note) reappears here 
in its generally class. sense of ‘ antici- 
pate,’ ‘precede, old Engl. ‘ prevent’ 
(Wright Bible Word-Book s.v.), cf. 


Sap. vi. 13, xvi. 28, where, as here, 
it is followed by an ace. 

The double negative ov un is found 
elsewhere in the Pauline Epp., apart 
from Lxx. citations, only in v. 3,1 Cor. 
viii. 13, Gal. v. 16, always apparently 
with the emphatic sense which it has 
in class. Gk., and which can also be 
illustrated from the Kown: see e.g. 
the well-known boy’s letter to his 
father P.Oxy. 119, 14 f. (ii—iii./a.p.) 
ap py wens ov wy Paya, ov py Telve. 
ravra ‘if you don’t send, I wou’t eat, 
I won't drink; there now!’ On the 
general use of ov uy in the Gk. Bible 
see Moulton Prolegg. pp. 39, 187 ff. 

16. drt] not parallel to the pre- 
ceding 671, and like it dependent on 
Aéyouev, but introducing a justification 
of the statement just made (ov p7 
p6ac.) by a fuller description of the 
Lord’s Parousia. 

avros 6 Kvpios KTA.] Adros (‘Lpse, 
grandis sermo’ Beng.) draws atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the Lord in 
‘His own august personal presence’ 
(Ellic.) Who will descend, and thereby 
assure the certainty of His people's 
resurrection (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 23). 

For the thought ef. Ac. i. 11, and 
for cataBaivew in a similar eschato- 
logical sense cf. Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 2, 10, 
also Mic. i. 3 i800 Kupios éxmopevetat 
ek TOU TOmoV avTOU, Kal KataBjoeTac 
ent Ta Un Tis yijs. 

On am’ ovpavodt see i, 10 note. 

év keAevopare kTA.] ‘with a shout of 
command, with an archangel’s vice 
and with God’s trumpet ’—accompani- 
ments of the descending Lord, evi- 
dently chosen with special reference to 
the awaking of those who were asleep. 
The three clauses may represent 
distinct summonses, but the absence 
of any defining gen. with xceNevouare 
makes it probable that it is to be 
taken as the general idea, which is 
then more fully described by the two 
appositional clauses that follow. In 
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any case it must be kept in view that 
we are dealing here not with literal 
details, but with figures derived from 
the O.T. and contemporary Jewish 
writings, and that the whole is coloured 
by the imagery of our Lord’s eschato- 
logical discourses, especially Matt. 
xxiv. 3o0f. 

For the use of év to denote the 
attendant circumstances of the Lord’s 
descent cf. Lk. xiv. 31, Eph. v. 26, vi. 
2, Col. ii. 7; Blass p. 118. 

Keétevopa (dm. deyopevoy in the 
N.T., in uxx. only Prov. xxiv. 62 (xxx. 
27)) is frequently used in class. Gk. with 
reference to the ‘word of command’ 
in battle (Hdt. iv. 141) or the ‘call’ 
of the cedkevarys to the rowers (Eur. 
Iph. in T. 1405): ef. also for a close 
parallel to the passage before us Philo 
de pracm. et poen. § 1g (ii. p. 928 M.) 
avOpamous é€v éoyariais am@Kicpevous 
padios av él Kedevopate cuvaysdyot 
Ocds awd mepdrav. Itis not stated by 
whom the «eAevopa in the present 
instance is uttered, perhaps by an 
archangel, more probably by the Lord 
Himself as the principal subject of 
the whole sentence. Reitzenstein 
(Poimandres, p. 5 n.*) recalls a pas- 
sage from the Descensus Mariae in 
which Michael (see below) is described 
aS TO KéAevopa TOU ayiov mvevpaTos. 

ev dovy apxayy.] a more specific 
explanation of the preceding xéAevopa. 
The word dpxayyedos is found else- 
where in the N.T. only in Jude 9, 
where it is directly associated with 
Michael, who is generally supposed 
to be referred to here; cf. Lueken 
Michael (Géttingen, 1898), Volz Jiid. 
Eschut. p. 195 for the part played by 
Michael in Jewish eschatology, and 
see also Cheyne Lap. vi. i. p. 289 ff. 
The absence of the artt., however, be- 
fore gwvy and dapxyayyéhov makes it 
very doubtful whether any special arch- 
angel is thought of, and for the same 


reason the gen. both here and in odAz. 
Gcod is best treated as possessive—‘ a 
voice such as an archangel uses,’ ‘a 
trumpet dedicated to God's service’ 
(WM. p. 310). 

év cadneyye Oeov] In 1 Cor. xv. 52 
this accompaniment is twice referred 
to as a distinguishing sign of Christ’s 
approach év ry éoxaty cadmeyyt’ cad- 
mice. yap «xtv., the figure apparently 
being drawn from the parallel des- 
cription in Joel ii. 1 cadmioare oad- 
meyye ev Sewwdy,...dsre mdpeotw yuéepa 
Kupiov, dre eyyus. 

For similar exx. of trumpet-sounds 
accompanying the revelations of God 
ef. Ex. xix. 16, Isa. xxvii. 13, Zech. 
ix. 14, Pss. Sol. xi. 1, 4 Hzra vi. 23 
(‘et tuba canet cum sono, quam cum 
omnes audierint subito expauescent’), 
and for the speculations of later 
Judaism on this subject see Weber 
Jiid. Theologie p. 369 f. 

kal of vexpoi xrd.] ‘and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first. The whole 
phrase of vexpoi ¢€v Xp. forms one 
idea in antithesis to nu. of Cavres of 
the following clause, the significant 
formula év Xpurr@ (cf. note on i. 1) 
pointing to the principle of life which 
was really at work in those who out- 
wardly seemed to be dead. 

The resurrection of ald men does 
not here come into view, if indeed 
it is ever taught by St Paul (cf. Titius 
Seligkett ii. p. 51 f.). All that the 
Apostles desire to emphasize, in 
answer to the Thessalonians’ fears, 
is that the resurrection of ‘the dead 
in Christ’ will be the first act in 
the great drama at the Parousia, to 
be followed by the rapture of the 
‘living’ saints: ef. especially Didache 
xvi. Of. where a ‘first’ resurrection 
of the saints alive is similarly assumed, 
dvdaoracis vexpov' ov mavtay 8€, add’ 
os eppéOn’ “HEet 6 Kupios kal mavres of 
dytoe per avrov. 
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The v.l. rpdéro. (D*G) may perhaps 
be due to the desire to assimilate the 
passage to the wholly different spar 
avaoraots of Rev. xx. 5. 

17. @meera pets KrA.] ‘then we who 
are alive, who survive’—the qualify- 
ing clauses being repeated from 2. 
15 for the sake of emphasis. TepsAei- 
mopat is found only in these two zz. in 
the N.T., but occurs several times 
in the apocr. books of the Lxx. (e.g. 
2 Mace. i. 31, 4 Mace. xiii. 18), and 
in the later Gk. verss. (eg. Sm. Ps. 
Xx. (xxi.) 13). The word is class. 
(Hom. J. xix. 230 éccot & av modéporo 
Tept oTvyepoto Aimwvrar), and survives 
in the Kowy e.g. P.Par. 63, 168 f. 
(iL./B.C.) ayedpynros mepierbOjoerat. 
The thought of the present passage 
finds a striking parallel in 4 Ezra 
vii. 28 ‘reuelabitur enim filius meus 
Iesus cum his qui cum eo, et iocun- 
dabit qui relicti sunt annis quadrin- 
gentis’: cf. also xiii. 24 cited above 
(v. 15 note). 

For ére:ra(ém etra, Hartung Partih. 
i. p. 302) denoting the speedy follow- 
ing of the event specified upon what 
has gone before, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6 (with 
Ellicott’s note). 

dua] to be closely connected with 
avy avrois ‘together with them,’ ‘all 
together, in a local rather than in a 
temporal (Vg. s/mut) sense: cf. v. 10, 
and for the studied force of the ex- 
pression see Deissmann BS. p. 64 n.?. 

dpraynoopeda] ‘shall be caught up’ 
‘snatched up’ (Vg. rapiemur), the 
verb in accordance with its usage both 
in class. Gk. and the Lxx. suggesting 
forcible or sudden seizure, which, as 
the context proves, is here due to 
Divine agency (cf. Ac. viii. 39, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, 4, Rev. xii. 5), the effect being 
still further heightened by the mys- 
terious and awe-inspiring accompani- 
ment év vedédXas as the vehicle by 
which the quick and dead are wafted 


to meet their Lord (Grot. ‘tanquam in 
curru triumphali’). According to 
Thackeray Relation of St Paul to 
Contemporary Jewish Thought (1900) 
p. 109 f. no adequate illustration of 
this use of the ‘clouds’ has yet been 
produced from contemporary Jewish 
or Christian literature, but for partial 
parallels cf. Mt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64 
(él +. veheddv), Rev. i. 7 (wera 7. 
vepedar), passages which point back 
ultimately to Dan. vii. 13 Sod éxi 
(uera Th.) ray veed@y Tov odpavod ds 
vids avOpeérov jpxero, where the con- 
nexion with the present passage is all 
the closer owing to its primary refer- 
ence to the glorified people of Israel. 
Cf. also the description of the taking 
up of Enoch: ‘It came to pass when 
I had spoken to my sons these men 
(the angels A) summoned me and took 
me on their wings and placed me on 
the clouds’ (Secrets of Enoch iii. 1). 
eis drravtnow ra. lit. ‘for a meet- 
ing of the Lord into (the) air’ (Vg. 
obriam Christo in aéra, Beza in 
occursum Domini in uéra). The 
thought is that the ‘raptured’ saints 
will be carried up into ‘air, as the 
interspace between heaven and earth, 
where they will meet the descending 
Lord, and then either escort Him down 
to the earth in accordance with O.T. 
prophecy, or more probably in keeping 
with the general context accompany 
Him back to heaven. In any case, in 
view of the general Jewish tendency 
to people the ‘air’ with evil spirits (cf. 
Eph. ii. 2, and see Asc. Isai. vii. 9, 
Test. wit. patr. Benj. iii. 4 rod depiou 
mvevpatos tov Bediap), it can hardly 
be regarded here as the abode of final 
bliss: ef. Aug. de civ. Dei xx. 20. 2 
‘non sic accipiendum est, tanquam in 
aére nos dixerit semper cum Domino 
esse mansuros; quia nec ipse utique 
ibi manebit, quia veniens transiturus 
est. Venienti quippe ibitur obviam, 
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non manenti.’ It will be noted that 
nothing is said here of the physical 
transformation with which according 
to St Paul’s teaching elsewhere (1 Cor. 
xv. 35—53, 2 Cor. v. 1—4, Phil. iii. 
20 f.) this ‘rapture’ will be accom- 
panied. 

The phrase eis dravrnow (frequent 
in uxx. for Heb. nyp?) is found c. 
gen. in Mt. xxvii. 32 (WH. mg.), ¢. dat. 
jn Ac. xxviii. 15, and is used absolutely 
in Mt. xxv. 6: cf. also Mt. xxv. I eis 
Undvtnow Tov vuypiov where the 
closely-related vaayrnovy lays stress on 
‘waiting for’ rather than on actual 
‘meeting. ‘An interesting instance of 
the phrase is furnished by Polyb. v. 
26. 8 eis tHy adndvtnow ‘at his re- 
ception, with reference to the pre- 
parations made for the welcome of 
Apelles in Corinth, with which may 
be compared P.Tebt. 43, 7 (ii./B.c.) 
mapeyernOnuev cis amavrnow of the 
formal reception of a newly-arriving 
magistrate. B.G. U. 362.vii. 17 (iii./A.D.) 
mpos [d|ravrn[ ow tov] yyepovos and the 
Pelagia-Legenden p.1g (ed. Usener) eis 
dndvrnow tov daiov avdpos illustrate 
the genitive-construction of the pas- 
sage before us, See further Moulton 
Prolegg. p. 14 n.’. 

kal ovrws xtA.] It was towards this 
goal, a life of uninterrupted (mavrore) 
communion with his risen and glorified 
Lord that St Paul’s longings in think- 
ing of the future always turned : cf. 
y. to, II. ii. 1, 2 Cor, v. 8, Col. iii. 4, 
Phil. i. 23 obv Xpior@ etvar. 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the 


beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is 
Christ. 
The contrast with the generally 


materialistic expectations of the time 
hardly needs mention (see Intr. p. 1xx), 
but, as showing the height to which 
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even Pharisaic belief occasionally rose, 
cf. Pss. Sol. iii. 16 of 8€ hoBovpevoe 
[rév, Gebhardt] kdpiov dvaorycorrat eis 
(wiv aidnov, kat 7 (on avrav ev hori 
kuplov Kal ovK éxdeier eri, and 4 Ezra 
viii. 39, ‘sed iocundabor super ius- 
torum figmentuni, peregrinationis 
quoque et saluationis et mercedis 
receptionis.’ 

18. Wore mapaxadeire xtv.] Aug.: 
‘Pereat contristatio, ubi tanta est 
consolatio’ (Serm. elxxiii. 3). For 
mapaxadew here evidently in its se- 
condary sense of ‘comfort’ see ii, 11 
note ; while, as showing the difference 
between Christian and heathen sources 
of comfort, reference may be made 
to the papyrus-letter of ‘consolation’ 
(P.Oxy. 115 (ii./a.D.)) where, after ex- 
pressing his grief at the news of a 
friend’s death, the writer concludes— 
GAN dpas ovdev Svvatai tis mpos Ta 
Totavta. mapyyopeire otv éavtous, ‘ but 
still there is nothing one can do in the 
face of such trouble. So I leave you 
to comfort yourselves.’ For the whole 
letter see Add. Note A, and cf. Deiss- 
mann New Light on the N.T. (1907) 
p. 76. 

é€v trois Aoyors Tovrous] ‘ with these 
words’ viz. vv. 15—17. This is ap- 
parently one of the instances where 
a full instrumental sense can be given 
to év in accordance with a usage not 
unknown in classical (Ktihner® § 431, 
3a), and largely developed in later 
Gk., cf. Lk. xxii. 49, 1 Cor. iv. 21, 
and for exx. from the Kow7 see 
P.Tebt. 48, 18f. (ii./B.c.) Avxos obv 
@ros év Ordos and the other in- 
stances cited by the editors on p. 86. 
On the consequent disappearance of 
another of the so-called ‘Hebraisms’ 
from the N.T. see Deissmann BS. 
p. 118 ff, Moulton Prolegg. pp. 12, 
6rf., and ef. Kuhring p. 31f. 
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V. I—11. TEACHING CONCERNING THE 
SUDDENNESS OF THE ADVENT AND 
THE NEED oF WATCHFULNESS. 


The second difficulty or danger of 
the Thessalonians was closely con- 
nected with the first. So long as 
they had thought that only those 
who were actually alive at the time 
of Christ’s Parousia would share in 
His full blessedness, they had been 
doubly impatient of any postpone- 
ment in His coming, lest they them- 
selves might not survive to see that 
Day. And though the principal 
ground of their disquiet had now 
been removed (iv. 13—17), the pre- 
vailing restlessness and excitement 
were such (see Intr. p. xlvif.), that the 
Apostles were led to remind their 
converts of what they had already 
laid down so clearly in their oral 
teaching, that ‘the day of the Lord’ 
would come as a surprise (vv. I—5), 
and consequently that continued 
watchfulness and self-restraint were 
necessary on the part of all who would 
be found ready for it (vv. 6—11). 

1—5. ‘We have been speaking of 
Christ’s Return. As to the time 
when that will take place, Brothers, 
we do not need to say anything 
further. For you yourselves have 
already been fully informed that the 
coming of the Day of the Lord is as 
unexpected as the coming of a thief 
in the night. It is just when men 
are feeling most secure that ruin 
confronts them suddenly as the 
birth-pang a travailing woman, and 
escape is no longer possible. But as 
for you, Brothers, the case is very 
different. You are living in the day- 
light now: and therefore the coming 
of the Day will not catch you un- 
awares,’ 

1. Ilepi dé 7. ypovev xrd.] Veg. de 
temporibus autem et momentis, Beza 


porro de temporibus et opportuni- 
tatibus. The two words (cf. Ac. i. 7, 
Dan. ii. 21, vii. 12, Eccles. iii. 1, Sap. 
viii. 8; P.Lond. 1. 42, 23 f. (ii/B.c.) 
TogovTou ypdvou emvyeyovdros Kal Tot- 
ovrwy kapov) are often distinguished 
as if they referred to longer and 
shorter periods of time respectively 
(Beng.: ypdverv partes, xatpoi), but 
xpovos rather expresses simply dura- 
tion, time viewed in its extension, and 
kapos a definite space of time, time 
with reference both to its extent and 
character: cf. Tit. i. 2 f. where this 
distinction comes out very clearly, jv 
(se. (any aidviov) émnyyethato o ayyeu- 
ons Geos mpe Xpover ai@viey éepavepwoev 
b€ karpois dios. In the present in- 
stance therefore ypovev may be taken 
as a general description of the ‘ages’ 
that may elapse before the Parousia, 
while xaipov draws attention to the 
critical ‘periods’ (articult) by which 
these ‘ages’ will be marked. 

In the N.T. xaipds is very common 
with an eschatological reference, pro- 
bably, as Hort suggests (1 Pet. p. 51), 
owing to the manner of its use in 
Daniel (ix. 27 &c.): cf. Mk. xiii. 33, 
Lk. xxi. 8, 24, Ac. iii. 19, Eph. i. 10, 
1 Tim. vi. 15, Tit. i. 3, Heb. ix. 10, 
Rev. i. 3, xi. 18, xxii. 10. It should 
be noted however that it is by no 
means limited by St Paul to its 
special use, but is also used of time 
generally, e.g. Rom. iii. 26, viii. 18, 
1 Cor. vii. 29, Eph. v. 16 (with Robin- 
son’s note). See further Trench Syn. 
§ lvii., and for an interesting dis- 
cussion of the Gk. idea of xa:pés see 
Butcher Harvard Lectures on Greek 
Subjects (1904) p. 117 ff. The dis- 
tinction alluded to above survives in 
mod. Gk. where ypovos=‘ year,’ and 
kaipos = ‘ weather.’ 

On adedpoi see i. 4 note, and on 
ov xp. éy. see iv. 9 note. 

2. avrol yap dxpiBds xrd.] ‘For 
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yourselves (A.V. 1611 ‘your selues’) 
know accurately’—a further appeal 
to the Thessalonians’ own experience 
(cf. ii. 1 note), the addition of dxpiBas 
being due not only to the stress laid 
by the Apostles on this point in their 
oral teaching, but perhaps also to the 
fact that then as now (see below) that 
teaching had been based on the actual 
words of the Lord. For a somewhat 
similar use of axpyBos cf. Ac. xviii. 25 
where it is said of Apollos ¢diéackev 
dkpiBds Ta Tepi Tod "Incod, though it 
is going too far to find there with 
Blass a proof that Apollos made use 
of a written gospel (‘accurate...vide- 
licet non sine scripto euangelio’: cf. 
Knowling £.G.7. ad loc., and see 
J. H. A. Hart AT.S. vii. p. 17 ff). 
In Eph. v. 15, the only other Pauline 
passage where the word occurs, it can 
mean little more than ‘carefully’ if we 
follow the best-attested reading Bré- 
mere ov axpiBas (N*B): if however 
with N°A dxpiBds belongs to mepi- 
mareire, the thought of strict con- 
formity to a standard is again 
introduced. The same idea under- 
lies the old Engl. use of ‘diligently’ 
by which the word is rendered in 
the A.V. of Mt. ii. 8 (cf. qxpiBooer 
‘inquired diligently’ v. 7), as is shown 
by the translators’ own description of 
their version as ‘with the former 
Translations diligently compared and 
revised.’ 

-AxpiBas is found with ofa as here 
in P.Cairo 3, 8f. (iii./B.c.) émws axpi- 
Bas eidfus, P.Petr. 11. 15 (1), 11 (ili./B.c.) 
eidjoat axpiBas; ef. P.Hib, go, 6f. 
(iii./B.C.) emicraco pévroe dkpiBas. 

bre nuépa Kupiov xrd.] an evident 
reminiscence of the Lord’s own teach- 
ing Mt. xxiv. 43, Lk. xii. 39: cf. Rev. 
iii. 3, xvi. 15, and for a similar use of 
the same figure 2 Pet. iii, 10. The 
absence of the art. before jyepa is 
due not only to the fact that the 


expression had come to be regarded 
as a kind of proper name, but to the 
emphasis laid on the character of the 
day, a day of the Lord. It ‘belongs 
to Him, is His time for working, for 
manifesting Himself, for displaying 
His character, for performing. His 
work—His strange work upon the 
earth’ (A. B. Davidson, Theol. of the 
0.T. (1904) Pp. 375). 

The phrase is first found in the 
O.T. in Amos yv. 18 ff, where the 
prophet criticizes the popular ex- 
pectation that the ‘day’ was to be a 
day not of judgment but of national de- 
liverance (perhaps in connexion with 
phrases like the ‘day of Midian’ Isa. 
ix. 4 recalling the victory of Israel 
over her foes, see W. R. Smith 
Prophets of Israel’ p. 397 f.). It is 
very frequent in the later prophecies 
(eg. Isa. ii, 12 ff, Zeph. i. 7 ff, Mal. 
iii. 2, iv. 1), and always with a definite 
eschatological reference to the term 
fixed for the execution of judgment : 
see further A. B. Davidson op. cit. 
p. 374 ff, and Art. ‘Eschatology’ in 
Hastings’ D.B. i. p. 735 ff, also the 
elaborate discussion in Gressmann 
Der Ursprung der israelitischji- 
dischen Eschatologie (1905) p. 141 ff. 

The actual comparison ws kdérrns 
is not found in the O.T. (but ef. Job 
xxiv. 14, Jer. xxix. 10 (xlix. 9), Obad. 
5), while the addition of év vu«ri, 
which is peculiar to the present 
passage, may have led to the belief 
so widely prevalent in the early 
Church that Christ would come at 
night (Lact. Znstt. vii. 19 ‘intempesta 
nocte et tenebrosa,’ Hieron. ad Mt. 
xxv. 6 ‘media nocte’). “Epyxerat, pres. 
for fut., lends vividness and certainty 
to the whole idea (cf. Blass, p. 189). 

For Jewish apocalyptic speculations 
as to the nearness of the End, com- 
bined with uncertainty as to its exact 
date, see Volz Jiid. Eschat. p. 162 ff. 
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3. Srav éywow xrd.] There is 
good authority for inserting 6é (WH. 
mg.) after drav, but on the whole ms. 
evidence is against it, and the verse 
must be regarded as standing in close 
(asyndetic) relation to the preceding 
clause. The subject is left indefinite, 
but can only be unbelieving men 
(Beng. : ‘cetert, gui sunt tenebrarum’), 
while the pres. (instead of the aor.) 
subj. after éray points to coincidence 
of time in the events spoken of: it is 
‘at the very moment when they are 
saying’ &c., cf. Rev. xviii. 9, and see 
Abbott Joh. Gr. p. 385. 

Elpnyn xrd.] a reminiscence of Ezek. 
xiii. 10 (Aéyovres Elpyvy, kat ovK Av 
eipnyn), dopadrea (Vg. securitas, 
Clarom. munitio, Ambrstr. jirmitas) 
being added here to draw increased 
attention to the feeling of security. 
The latter word is rare in the N.T. 
occurring elsewhere only twice in Lk. 
(Go. Ac.'): in the papyri it is found 
as a law-term =‘ bond, ‘security,’ e.g. 
P.Tebt. 27, 73 f. (ii./Bc.) dvev rov 
Sotvar rnv aodddeav. 

tore aipvidwos xrd.] Of. Lk. xxi. 34 
mpooexete S€ EavTois py Tore...emioTH 
ep vpas epvidios * qpépa exeivn ws 
mayis. 

Ai(e)pvidios is found only in these 
two passages in the N.T., but it 
occurs several times in the O.T. 
apocrypha, Sap. xvii. 15 (14) ai@vidsos 
yap avrois kal ampooddoxntos dos 
émnddev, 2 Macc. xiv. 17, 3 Mace. iii. 
24; ef. also O.G.LS. 339, 18 (ii./B.c.) 
éx ths aipudiov mepiatacews. For the 
form see WH.? Notes p.157f., and for 
the use of the adjective, where we 
would expect an adverb, to give point 
and clearness to the sentence see 
WM. p. 582f. The adverb is found 


M. THESS. 


in P.Fay. 123, 21f. (¢. A.D. 100) ada 
aipudil[-Jos cipnyev jutv onpepor. 

In éeniorara (Vg. superceniet, Beza 
imminet) the idea of suddenness does 
not belong to the verb itself, though 
frequently, as here, it is suggested by 
the-context, cf. Lk. xx. 1, Ac. vi. 12, 
xvii. 5, where épiornus is used simi- 
larly of hostile intent. It occurs 
elsewhere in the Pauline writings 
only in 2 Tim. iv. 2, 6. The un- 
aspirated form émioratac may be due 
to confusion with the other verb ézi- 
orapa (WH.* Notes p. 151, WSchm. 

. 39). 

”OdcOpos (class., LXx.) is confined in 
the N.T. to the Pauline Epp., and, 
while not necessarily implying anni- 
hilation (ef. 1 Cor. v. 5), carries with 
it the thought of utter and hopeless 
ruin, the loss of all that gives worth 
to existence (II. i. 9, 1 Tim. vi. 9): ef. 
Sap. i. 12 and especially 4 Macc. x. 15 
where rov aidvov tov tupavvou ddeOpov 
is contrasted with rév doidipoy trav 
evoeBav Biov. The word is thus 
closely related to dmwAcia (Mt. vii. 
13, Rom. ix. 22, Phil. iii. 19): see 
further J. A. Beet The Last Things 
(ed. 1905) p. 122 ff 

aonep 7 diy krA.] Another remi- 
niscence of our Lord’s teaching, Mt. 
xxiv. 8, Mk. xiii. 8, cf. Jo. xvi. 21. 
The same figure is frequent in the 
O.T. eg. Isa. xiii. 8, Jer. iv. 31, Hos. 
xill. 13, 2 Hsdr. xvi. 38 f—passages 
which doubtless suggested the Rab- 
binic expectation of the mwon- 24 | 
see Schiirer Geschichte? ii. p. 523f. 
(E.Tr. Div. 11. ii. p. 154 f.), Weber Siid. 
Theol. p. 350 f. The expression is 
never however used by St Paul in 
this sense (for the idea cf. 1 Cor. vii. 
26), and in the present passage the 
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figure must not be pressed to denote 
more than the suddenness of the 
coming— 
For suddenly 

It comes; the dreadfulness must be 
In that; all warrants the belief— 
‘At night it cometh like a thief.’ 

(R. Browning ‘ Easter-Day.’) 


The late &dt (for ddis) is found in 
the uxx. Isa. xxxvii. 3; cf in the 
Kowy nom. edévpw, P.Grenf. I. 35, 5 
(i./B.c.). In od pr) expiy. we have 
probably another reminiscence of Lk. 
xxi. (see above), iva katirxvante éxpu- 
yetv ravta mavra (7. 36). For the 
absolute use of the verb in the 
present passage cf. Ac. xvi. 27, Heb. 
ii. 3, xii. 25, Sir. xvi. 13 (14), and for 
ov py see the note on iv. 15. 

4. tpets dé xrrA.] ‘Ypets emphatic, 
and conjoined with the following 
ddeadpoi suggesting a direct contrast 
to the unbelieving men of v. 3: cf. 
Eph. iv. 20, Whatever the past state 
of the Thessalonians may have been, 
in the eyes of the Apostles they are 
no longer (ovx éoré) in darkness, the 
reference being not merely to mental 
ignorance (Thdt. rv dyvovay), but, as 
the sequel shows, including also the 
thought of moral estrangement from 
God (Chrys. tov oxorewvoy kai axa@ap- 
tov fiov). For the general thought 
ef. 2 Cor. vi. 14, Eph. v. 8, Col. i. 12. 
To (for 6) oxdros, rare in good Attic 
writers, is the regular form in the 
N.T.: ef. uxx. Isa, xii. 16. 

iva 4 jpépa xtd.] It is possible to 
give iva here its full telic force (cf, ii. 
16) as indicating the Divine purpose 
for those who are still ev oxéres, but 
it is simpler to find another instance 
of its well-established late ecbatic use, 
“so that the day...’: see the note on 


iv. 1. ‘H juépa can only be ‘the day’ 
already referred to (v. 2), the day par 
excellence, the day of judgment, while 
for caradaBy (Vg. comprehendat, Beza 
deprehendat) of ‘overtake’ in a hostile 
sense cf. Mk. ix. 18, Jo. xii. 35, and 
the saying ascribed to the Lord év ois 
av vpas KatadaBa, év Tovtois Kal Kpwad 
(Just. M. Dial. 47). 

ws xhéntas] By an inversion of 
metaphor by no means uncommon in 
the Pauline writings (cf. ii. 7” note), 
the figure of the ‘thief’ is now trans- 
ferred from the cause of the surprise 
(w. 2) to its object, the idea being that 
as the ‘day’ unpleasantly surprises 
the thief who has failed in carrying 
through his operations, so ‘the day’ 
will ‘overtake’ those who are not 
prepared for it. The reading how- 
ever, though well-attested, is by no 
means certain, and the dependence 
of the whole passage on Mt. xxiv. 43 
(Lk. xii. 39) may be taken as sup- 
porting the easier «démrns (WH. mg). 
Weiss (Textkritik p. 17) regards dpas 
os kdémtas as a ‘purely mechanical 
conformation.’ 

5.. mavres yap vpeis xrd.] a restate- 
ment of what has just been said from 
the positive side, but extended to em- 
brace all, and deepened by the relation 
now predicated of the Thessalonians. 
They are not only ‘in’ light, but are 
‘sons of light, sharing in the being 
and nature of light, and also ‘sons of 
day,’ nuépas being used apparently not 
so much generally of the enlightened 
sphere in which light rules, as with 
special reference to the ‘day’ of 
Christ's appearing already spoken of, 
in which the Thessalonians in virtue 
of their Christian standing will have 
part. On the connexion of light with 
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the day of the Lord in O.T. prophecy 
see such passages as Hos. vi. 5 76 
Kpiva pou os pas eehevorerat, Mice. vii. 
8f. dy Kabicw ev rH oKdrer, Kupwos 
ortret por...Kat e&dbeus pe eis TO has, 
and cf. Enoch xxxviii. 4 (with Charles’s 
note), eviii. 11 f. 

For the ‘New Testament’ idiom 
underlying vi. @wr. and vi. ny. ef. Lk. 
xvi, 8, Eph. v. 8 and see Deissmann 
BS. p. 161 ff., and for the chiasmus— 
oxotovs corresponding to dwrds, and 
vuxtos to nuépas—see Kiihner® § 607, 
3. Lft. cites by way of illustration 
Eur. Iph. in Taur. 1025—6 I. os 
6) oKxoros haBovres exowOetpev iv; OP. 
kdentav yap n vvé, ths 8 dAnOeias 76 
gas, but the passage is wanting in 
the best mss., and is probably a 
Christian interpolation. 

5’—11. ‘Surely then, as those who 
have’ nothing to do with the darkness, 
we (for this applies to you and to 

‘us alike) ought not to sleep, but to 
‘exercise continual watchfulness and 
‘self-control. Night is the general 
‘time for sleep and drunkenness. But 


those who belong to the day must 


control themselves, and put on the 
full panoply of heaven. That will not 
only protect them against sudden 
attack, but give them the assurance 
of final and complete salvation. Sal- 
vation (we say), for this is God’s 
purpose for us, and He has opened 
up for us the way to secure it through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. His death on 
our behalf is the constant pledge that, 
living or dying, we shall live together 
with Him. Wherefore comfort and 
edify one another, as indeed we know 
that you are already doing,’ 

5%. Ovk eopev vuxros xrd.] For the 
substitution of the 1st for the 2nd 
pers. see Intr. p. xlivn.’, and for the 
gen. with éopvév pointing to the sphere 
to which the subjects belong see WM. 
Pp. 244. 


6. dpa ovy] introduces emphatically 
the necessary conclusion from the 
preceding statement, ‘the illative apa 
being supported and enhanced by 
the collective and retrospective ody’ 
(Ellic.). The combination is peculiar 
to St Paul in the N.T., and always 
stands at the beginning of sentences, 
ef. IL. ii. 15, Rom. v. 18, vii. 3, 25 &., 
Gal. vi. 10, Eph. ii, 19, and see WM. 
p. 556f. 

py Kadevdopev xtr.] For kadevdo 
in its ethical sense of moral and 
spiritual insensibility cf. Mk. xiii. 36, 
Eph. v. 14, and contrast the usage in 
v. 7 and again in v. 10. For ds oi 
Aowroi see the note on iv. 13. 

aa ypyyopopev xrr.] Cf. 1 Pet. 
y. 8 where the same combination of 
words is found though in a different 
conuexion. In the present passage 
the words are probably echoes of our 
Lord’s own eschatological teaching ; 
thus for ypyyopopey cf. Mt. xxiv. 42, 
xxv. 13, Mk. xiii. 35, and for »yn@opev 
ef. Lk. xxi. 34, where however the 
word itself does not occur. 

Tpnyopéw (a late formation from 
éypiyyopa, Lob. Phiryn. p. 118 £, 
WSchm. p. 104 n.?) is found twenty- 
three times in the N.T., and occasion- 
ally in the later books of the Lxx., 
eg. Jer. xxxviii. 28, 1 Mace. xii. 27 
énéragev “lovaday tois map avtov ypn- 


yopeiv...d0 OAns THs vuKros; cf. also 
Ign. Polye. i. ypynydper akoiynrov 
mvetpa Kextnuevos. From it was 


formed the new verbal noun ypn- 
yopnows Dan. TH. v. 11, 14: cf. also 
the proper name Ipnydpuos. 

In addition to this v. and ¢. 8 rydo 
is found in the N.T. only in 2 Tim. iv. 
5 (unde év waow) and three times in 
1 Pet. (i. 13, iv. 7, v. 8). As dis- 
tinguished from ypyyopéw, a mental 
attitude, it points rather to a con- 
dition of moral alertness, the senses 
being so exercised and disciplined 
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that all fear of sleeping again is re- 
moved (Chrys.: ypnyopnoews émiracts 
7 virpis eoriv): cf. Aristeas 209 where 
the rpdros Baouelas is said to consist 
in TO cuvtnpetv...€avtov ddwpodoknrov 
Kal yndew TO mAEtiov pépos Tov Biov. 

7. of yap xaOevSovres xtd.] There 
is no need to look here for any figura- 
tive reference of the words (e.g. Clem. 
Al. Paed. 1. ix. 80, 1 tovréotw ev 76 
Ths ayvoias oxorm, Aug. ad Ps. exxxi. 
8): they are simply a statement of the 
recognized fact that night is the 
general time when men sleep and 
are drunken; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13 7dovny 
yyovpevot THY ev nuepa tpudny for the 
deeper blame associated with revel- 
ling in the day-time, and see Mt. 
xxiv. 48 ff for the possible source of 
the passage before us. 

The verbs pe@voxo lit. ‘make drunk’ 
and pedv ‘am drunk’ are here virtu- 
ally synonymous (‘ohne merklichen 
Unterschied,” WSchm. p. 129), and 
nothing is gained by trying to dis- 
tinguish them in translation (Vg. 
ebrii sunt...cbrii sunt, Clarom., Beza 
inebriantur ...ebrit sunt). Nukrés, 
gen. of time, cf. yesudvos Mk. xiii. 
18, and see WM. p. 258. 

8. npets dé xrA.] ‘But let us, since 
we are of the day, be sober’—the 
part. having a slightly causal force 
almost = drt juépas éopév. On the 
other hand the aor. part. évducdpevor 
is to be closely connected with the 
principal verb as indicating the 
manner in which the mew is ac- 
complished, ‘having put on’ once for 
all, whether as an antecedent or a 
necessary accompaniment: cf. 1 Pet. 
i, 13 dvalwodpevor...vnpovres redeiws, 
éAmioate ent Tr. hepomérny vpiv yap 
év dmoxadvpet “Inco Xpisrov. 

Odpaka miorews ktA.] The first oc- 
currence of the favourite Pauline 


figure of armour: cf. Rom. xiii. 12 f. 
(where there is the same connexion 
of thought), 2 Cor. vi. 7, x. 4, and for 
a more detailed account Eph. vi. 13 ff., 
where however the particulars of the 
figure are applied somewhat differ- 
ently, showing that the imagery must 
not be pressed too clusely. For the 
origin of the simile in each case see 
the description of Jehovah in Isa, 
lix. 17 kai évedicato Sixaroovyny os 
Owpaxa, kal mepieOero mepixespadaiay 
owrnpiov emt ths xepadis (cf. Isa. xi. 
4f, Sap. v. 17 ff), though in his use 
of it St Paul may also have been in- 
fluenced by the Jewish conception of 
the last great fight against the armies 
of Antichrist (Dan. xi., Orac. Sib. iii. 
663f., 4 Ezra xiii. 33, Enoch xe. 16) as 
suggested by SH. p. 378. 

It should be noted however that 
in the present instance the weapons 
spoken of are only those of defence 
in view of the trials which beset be- 
lievers. Thus we have in the first 
place dep. micrews xrd. ‘a breastplate 
of (or, consisting in) faith and love’ 
(gen. of apposition, Blass p, 98)—a 
significant complement to the Odp. r. 
dtxarcoovvns of Eph. vi. 14: ‘by faith 
we are able to realise the Divine will 
and the Divine power and by love to 
embody faith in our dealings with 
men: this is righteousness’ (Westcott 
ad loc.) ‘This is accompanied by 
mepiked. eArrida owtnpias ‘an helmet 
the hope of salvation? where from its 
eschatological reference carnpias can 
only be gen. obj. ‘hope directed to- 
wards salvation,’ the mention of ‘hope’ 
which does not occur in the Isaian 
and Ephesian passages being in accord 
with the dominant teaching of the 
whole Epistle. 

The Hellenistic mepixepadaia is 
found eleven times in the Lxx., else- 
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where in the N.T. only in Eph. vi. 
17. For the growth in the Bibl. con- 
ception carnpia, which in the Kow7y 
is frequently =‘health’ eg. BGU. 
380, 19 ff. (a mother’s letter, iii./4.p.) 
bi} ovv dpednons, Téxvor, ypaye poe 
mept ts cwrnplas [a ov, see SH. p. 23 f. 
The title cwrnp is discussed by Wend- 
land Z.N. T. IV. v. (1904) p. 335 ff, und 
oofew and its derivatives by Wagner 
Z.N.T.W. vi. (1905) p. 205 ff, where 
it is shown that in the N.T. the 
positive conception of deliverance to 
new and eternal life is predominant. 

9. Ore ovK ero xtd.] “Or, ‘be- 
cause,’ introducing the ground not so 
much of the hope as of the completed. 
salvation just referred to, which is 
now described under its two essential 
aspects of (1) deliverance from wrath, 
(2) the imparting of eternal life. It 
is with (1) only that the present z. 
is concerned and that from (a) a 
negative (ov @@ero xrd.) and (b) a 
positive standpoint (adda eis mepuroi- 
now KTA.). 

@dero] While the ‘somewhat vague’ 
é4ero must not be pressed too far, it 
clearly carries back the deliverance 
of the Thessalonians to the direct 
purpose and action of God, cf i. 4, 
ii. 12, IL. ii. 13 f, and see Intr. p. Ixv. 
For a similar use of ri@nye cf. Jo. xv. 
16, Ac. xiii. 47, 1 Tim. ii. 7, 2 Tim. i. 
11, and 1 Pet. ii. 8 (with Hort’s note). 

For épyy ef. i. 10 note. 

eis mepemoingw cetnpias] a difficult 
phrase from the doubt whether ep:- 
roinow is to be understood actively 
of the ‘winning’ of salvation on the 
part of man, or passively of the 
‘adoption’ of (consisting in) salvation 
bestowed by God. In support of the 


Xpiorod om B Aeth 


10 mwepi N*B 17: 


latter view appeal is made to 1 Pet. 
ii.g and Eph. i. 14, but the sense of 
the former passage (which is taken 
from Mal. iii. 17) is determined by the 
use of the word dass, ‘people for a 
possession, and in Eph. i. 14 the 
passive sense, though undoubtedly 
more natural, is not necessary (cf. 
Abbott ‘a complete redemption which 
will give possession’). And as in the 
only other passages where the word 
occurs in the N.T. (IL. ii. 14, Heb. x. 
39), the active sense is alone suitable, 
it is better to employ it here also, all 
the more so because, as Findlay has 
pointed out, it is the natural sequel of 
the ‘wakeful, soldierlike activity’ to 
which the Thessalonians have already 
been summoned (7-v. 6—8). 

The thought of this activity on the 
part of true believers is not however 
allowed to obscure the real source of 
all salvation, namely dca rt. kup. ny. 
"Ino. [Xpuorod }, where emphasis is laid 
not only on the Divine side (xupiov) 
of the historic Jesus, but, if Xperrov 
(omit B aeth) is read, on the fulfilment 
in Him of God’s redemptive purposes. 
On how this is effected, and the full 
blessing of salvation as eternal life 
secured, the next v. proceeds to show. 

10. Tov amoOavovtos xth.] a re- 
lative clause emphasizing that it is 
specially to the Lord ‘who died’ that 
we must look as the medium of our 
salvation, the intimate character of 
the relation between His ‘death’ and 
our ‘life’ being brought out still more 
clearly if we can adopt the v.l. imép 
(WH. mg.) for the more colourless zepi, 
which is found elsewhere in the Pau- 
line Epp. in a similar connexion only 
in Rom. viii. 3 (auaprias), cf. Gal. i. 4 
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WH.mg. The point cannot however 
be pressed in view of the ‘enfeebling’ 
of the distinction between the tio 
prepositions in late and colloquial Gk. : 
cf. Moulton Prolegg. p. 105. 

It will be noticed that there is no 
direct mention here of the accom- 
panying Resurrection of Christ as in 
i. Io, iv. 14, and generally throughout 
the Pauline Epp. (Rom. iv. 25, v. 10 
&c.), but it is implied in the follow- 
ing dua otv aitd (jyoopev. For the 
doctrinal significance of this whole 
verse see Intr. p. Ixviiif. 

iva ere YeNnyopepev KTA. | ‘in order 
that whether we wake or sleep’—the 
verbs being used no longer in the 
ethical sense of v. 6, but by a slight 
change of figure as metaphorical de- 
signations of life and death. Thdt.: 
éypnyoporas yap éxddece Tous ére Kar’ 
éKE Lvov Tov kaipov meptovras * xadev- 
Oovras b€ Tos TereheuTNKOTAaS. 

To this particular use of ypyyopéw 
no Bibl. parallel can be adduced, but 
kadevow, as denoting death, is found 
in the Lxx., Ps. Ixxxvii. (Ixxxviii.) 6, 
Dan. xii. 2. Wohlenberg suggests that 
some proverbial saying may underlie 
the phrase (cf. 1 Cor. x. 31), and cites 
by way of illustration Plato Sym. 
2034 where it is said of Eros da 
TouTou macd €or 7 outAria Kal n dia- 
Nextos Oeois mpos dvOpeérovs, kal éypn- 
yopoot kat kaevSovor, In its use here 
the Apostles were doubtless influenced 
by the perplexity of the Thessalonians 
which their previous teaching had 
been directed to meet (iv. 13 ff). 

Eire...cire with the subj., though 
yare among Attic prose-writers (cf. 
Plato Legg. xii. 958D etre tus aopnv 
cite Tis OnAvs 7), is common in Hellen- 
istic and late Gk. In the present 
instance the subj. may be the result 
of attraction to the principal verb 


Cjiooper, but is perhaps sufficiently 
explained by the nature of the 
thought, the ‘waking’ or ‘sleeping’ 
being presented in each case as a 
possible alternative (Burton § 253). 

dpa ovy avtd Cyo@per] ‘we should 
live together with Him’—the use of 
the aor. (jowpev pointing to this ‘life’ 
as a definite fact secured to us by the 
equally definite death (r. drodavdvros) 
of our Lord. It may be noted how- 
ever that Blass (p. 212) prefers the 
reading ¢joopey (A) on the ground 
that the aor. (jowpev (& al) would 
mean ‘come to life again’ as in Rom. 
xiv. 9. 

The question whether this ‘life’ is 
to be confined to the new life which 
belongs to believers here, or to the 
perfected life that awaits them here- 
after, can hardly be said to arise. It 
is sufficient for the Apostle that 
through union with (dua ovy, iv. 17 
note) their Lord believers have an 
actual part in His experience, and 
that consequently for them too 
‘death’ has been transformed into 
‘life’; cf. Rom. xiv. 8 f. 

For ‘to live’ as the most universal 
and pregnant description of ‘salvation’ 
in the apocalyptic teaching of St Paul’s 
day see Volz Jiid. Eschatologie p. 306. 

II. Ato mapaxadeire xrd.] Cf. iv. 
18, 610 here taking the place of dare, 
as serving better to sum up the 
different grounds of encouragement 
contained in the whole section iv. 
13—V. I0. 

kat oixkoSopeire xrA.] ‘and build up 
each the other’ (Vg. aedificate al- 
terutrum, Beza aedificate singuli 
singulos)—the first occurrence of a 
favourite Pauline metaphor, perhaps 
originally suggested by our Lord’s 
own words (Mt. xvi. 18, ef. vii. 24 ff.), 
and here used in its widest spiritual 
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sense (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 4). Blass (p. 144) 
traces the unusual combination eis rov 
éva (=adAyAovs) to Semitic usage, but 
it finds at least a partial parallel in 
Theocr. xx. (xxii) 65 eis él yeipas 
aespov. The nearest N.T. parallel is 
1 Cor. iv. 6 Wa py eis vmép Tov évds 
dvawwicbe kara rod érépov, ‘St Paul’s 
point there being the dividing effect 
of inflatedness or puffing up, as here 
the uniting effect of mutual building 
up’ (Hort Ecclesia p. 125 n): cf. 
also Eph. v. 33 of xa@’ &a, and in 
mod. Gk. the phrase 6 évas rév aAXov. 
Kaas kai moreire] Grot.: ‘ Alternis 
adhibet hortamenta et laudes: quasi 
diceret, omevdovra Kai adtéy dtpyve— 
festinantem hortor et ipsum.’ 


V. 12—22. Various PRECEPTS WITH 
REGARD To CHuRCcH LIFE AND 
Hoty Livre. 


12—15. From the general exhorta- 
tion contained in the preceding section 
(iv. I—v. 11) the Apostles now turn 
to define more particularly the duties 
of their converts (1) to their leaders 
(vv. 12, 13) and (2) to the disorderly 
and faint-hearted in their number 
(wv. 14, 15)—the counsels in both 
instances being addressed to the com- 
munity at large, as shown by the 
repeated ddeAdoi (vv. 12, 14) without 
qualification. 

12, 13. ‘And now to pass before 
closing to one or two points in this 
life of mutual service, we call upon 
you, Brothers, to pay proper respect 
to those who exercise rule over you 
in the Lord. Hold them in the 
highest esteem and love on account 
of their Divine calling, and thus pre- 
serye a spirit of peace in the whole 
community,’ ‘ 

12. ¢ideva] evidently used here 
in the sense of ‘know in their true 
character,’ ‘appreciate’ (Calv.: ‘ Ag- 
noscere hic significat Habere rationem 


aut respectum’)—a usage of the word 
for which no adequate parallel has 
yet been produced from class. or 
Bibl. Gk.: cf. however 1 Cor. xvi. 18 
emtywaaKete oty Tovs Towovrous, and 
see Ign. Smyrn. ix. nadds exer Oey 
kal érioxorov eidévaz. Bornemann well 
remarks on the ‘ Feinheit’ displayed 
in the choice of the word in the 
present passage: it is knowledge 
founded on ‘Einsicht’ that the writers 
have in view. 

Tovs komimvras ktA.| ‘them that toil 
among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you.’ In view of 
the common art. the three participles 
must be referred to the same persons, 
in all probability the ‘presbyters,’ their 
work being regarded from three dif- 
ferent points of view, cf. 1 Tim. v. 17 
and see Intr. p. xlviif. 

xomtavtas] Komiaw in class, Gk.= 
‘grow weary,’ a sense which it also 
retains in the Lxx. (e.g. 2 Regn. xvii, 
2, Isa. x]. 30), is generally used in the 
N.T. (contrast Mt. xi. 28, Jo. iv. 6, 
Rey. ii. 3) with the derived meaning 
of ‘toil? ‘work with effort,’ with re- 
ference to both bodily and mental 
labour (cf. komos, i. 3 note). It is a 
favourite word with St Paul (Epp.4), 
who frequently employs it with re- 
ference to the laborious character of 
his own ministerial life (1 Cor. xv. 
10, Gal. iv. 11, Phil. ii. 16, Col. i. 29, 
1 Tim. iv. 10). Lift. (ad Ign. Polye. 
vi.) derives the metaphor from the 
toilsome training for an athletic con- 
test. By the use of the word here, 
as Calvin characteristically remarks, 
the Apostle excludes from the class 
of pastors ‘omnes otiosos ventres.’ 

mpoiorapuevovs| not a technical term 
of office as shown by its position be- 
tween komidvtas and vovberodrras, but, 
in accordance with the general usage 
of the verb in the N.T. (Rom. xii. 
8, 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12, ef. Tit. iii, 8, 
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14), pointing rather to the informal 
guidance in spiritual matters which 
the Thessalonian elders exercised ‘in 
the Lord’ towards individual members 
of the Church : cf. Hort Ecclesia p. 126, 
and for the later ecclesiastical use of 
the verb see Just. M. Apol. i. 67, 
Hermas Vis. 11. iv. 3. 

For an ‘ official’ sense attaching to 
mpoiaraa Ga in the papyri see P.Tebt. 
5, 58 (ii/B.c.) where it is applied to 
‘the superintendents of the sacred 
revenues’ (rots mpoeotnkoot Tay lepav 
mpocdda[v]), cf. 53, 8 (ii./B.c.); and for 
a similar use in the inscriptions see 
Dittenberger Sylloge* 318, 8 f. (ii./B.c.), 
where, in an inscription found close to 
Thessalonica, a certain Mdapxes is 
described as mpoiorapevos Tay Te Kata 
kowov Tracw Maxedoow ovvpepovrav: 
cf. also O.G.ZS. 728, 4 (iii./B.c—from 
the Thebaid) mpoéorn trav kal adrov] 
agiws ths méAews. The word=‘to 
practise in business’ is discussed by 
Field Notes p. 223f.: in P.Petr. rz. 
73, 4f. (undated) it is used of ‘the 
landlord’ of a lodging-house (rot 
n[polearnkdros THs...cuvorkias). 

vovderouvras| Novéereiv (lit. ‘put 
in mind’) has apparently always a 
sense of blame attached to it, hence= 
‘admonish,’ ‘warn,’ cf. v. 14, II. iii. 
15. In Col. i. 28 it joined with dcda- 
oxew, as presenting complementary 
aspects of the preacher’s duty ‘eean- 
ing to repent, instructing in the 
faith’ (Lft.). Outside the Pauline 
Epp. the word is found in the N.T. 
only in Ac, xx. 31; ef. 1 Regn. iii. 13, 
Sap. xi. 10 (11), xii. 2, Pss. Sol. xiii. 8, 
also Plato Gory. 479A pre vovberei- 
cOat pyre KodalecOa pyre Sixny dt- 
Sova. 

13. Kal nyetoOa xrd.] The exact 
construction of these words is not 
unattended with difficulty. Many 


commentators render ‘hold them in 
love exceeding highly,’ connecting év 
dydrn closely with ryeicOa on the 
ground of such partial parallels as 
éyew twa év tue (Rom. i. 28, Thue. 
ii. 18, iii, 9). But it is simpler to 
take the words in the order in which 
they stand, and to translate with the 
R.V. ‘esteem them exceeding highly 
in love,’ év dyamn being then a loose 
adjunct to the whole phrase yy. avr. 
vmepex.: cf. Job xxxy. 2 ri rotro 
nynow ev kpicet; The only difficulty is 
the somewhat strong sense ‘esteem’ 
(Thdt.: mreiovos détoty tipjs) that is 
thus given to the generally colourless 
nyeto Oa, and for which Lft. can find 
no nearer parallel than Thue. ii. 42 ro 
dpiver bat kai rabeiv paddov rynodpevor 
i} 7o évOovres oalecOa ‘preferring 
rather to suffer in self-defence &c.’ 
It is supported however by the 
analogous use of eidévac (v. 12), and 
by the general warmth of tone of the 
whole passage: ef. II. iii. 15 note. 

For vmepexrepicood (umepexrepio- 
cas, WH. mg.) see note on iii. 10. 

dia r. épyov avtay] ‘for their work’s 
sake, i.e. both because of their ac- 
tivity in it, and its own intrinsic 
importance. Calv.: ‘Huius operis 
inaestimabilis est excellentia ac dig- 
nitas: ergo quos tantae rei ministros 
facit Deus, nobis eximios esse opor- 
tet.’ 

elpnvevere xrd.] ‘be at peace among 
yourselves’—a precept not to be 
dissociated from the preceding, but 
implying that by their affectionate 
loyalty to their leaders the Thessa- 
lonians were to maintain the peace 
of the whole community (Beza pacem 
colite inter vos mutuo). For eipn- 
vevew in this sense cf, Mk. ix. 50, 
Rom. xii, 18, 2 Cor. xiii, 11, Sir. 
xxviii. 9, 13 (15). 
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If the more difficult but well- 
attested év avrois (SD*GP) is pre- 
ferred, the meaning will then be ‘find 
your peace through them’ Le. ‘through 
their leadership.’ In no case can we 
render ‘be at peace with (ie. in 
your intercourse with) them’ (Vg. 
cum eis), which would require per’ 
avray (cf. Rom. xii. 18). 

14, 15. A fresh series of instruc- 
tions still addressed like the pre- 
ceding to the whole company of 
believers, and calling upon the 
(stronger) ‘brethren’ to extend their 
aid towards those who are ‘weak.’ 

‘Further we call upon you, Brothers, 
to warn those who are neglecting their 
proper duties. Let the despondent 
be encouraged, and those who are still 
weak in faith be upheld. Cherish a 
spirit of forbearance towards all men, 
and take special care that, so far from 
yielding to the old spirit of revenge, 
you make it your constant effort to 
seek the good of all? 

14. vovOereire tT. ataxrovs] Beza 
monete inordinatos rather than Vg. 
corripite inquietos. “Araxros (az. Ney. 
N.T.) primarily a military term ap- 
plied to the soldier who does not 
remain in the ranks, and thence used 
more generally of whatever is out of 
order. In the present passage the 
special reference would seem to be 
to the idleness and neglect of duty 
which characterized certain members 
of the Thessalonian Church in view of 
the shortly-expected Parousia (Intr. 
p. xlvif.), Contrast the unbroken front 
over which St Paul rejoices in Col. ii. 
5 xalpov kal Brérnav tyav thy ra€w 
kal TO oTepéwpa THs els Xpiorov micTews 
bar, 

For the meaning of drakros see 
further Add. Note G. 

rapapvdeiaGe xth.] ‘encourage the 


SOpare uy 


faint-hearted’ (Vg. consolamini pusil- 
lanimes, Wycl. counforte 3¢ men of 
litil herte), whether from over-anxiety 
regarding their departed friends, or 
from fear of persecution, or from any 
other cause leading to despondency. 

’Odrydipuyxos, am. dey. N.T., occurs 
several times in the Lxx. (eg. Isa. 
Ivii. 15 ddtyoWdyxors did0ds paxpoOu- 
piav), as do the corresponding subst. 
(dAvyouxia) and verb (dAcyoyvuyeir). 
For the verb cf. also P. Petr. 11. 40 (a), 
12f. (iii/B.c.) py ody ddcyoipuyjonre 
avn’ avdpicer be. 

avréyerOe xrd.] ‘lay hold of the 
weak’ with the added idea of sup- 
porting them (Beza sublevate in- 
Jirmos). For avréxer@ar (N.T. only 
midd.) in its more primary sense 
‘hold firmly to’ ef. Mt. vi. 24, Lk. 
xvi. 13, Tit. i. 9, Isa. lvi. 4 avréxovrar 
tis OiaOnxns pov; and from the Kowy7 
such passages as P.Par. 14, 22f. 
(ii./B.C.) ovOevds Scxaiov avrexopevor, 
P.Amh. 133, 11 ff (ii./A.D.) kat pera 
TONAGY KoT@Y dynkdgauev avTaY avTa- 
axécOa THs TovTwy evepyias emt TO 
mpotépw exhopiov, ‘and with great 
difficulty I made them set to work 
at the former rent.’ 

The weak here can only be the 
spiritually weak (Thdt. rovs yy édpaiav 
kextnpévous miotiv): cf, Rom. xiv. 1, 
1 Cor. viii. 9, 11, ix. 22. 

paxpoOupeire xrA.] ‘be long-suffering 
toward all,’ ie. do not give way to a 
‘short’ or ‘quick’ temper (6£06upia) 
towards those who fail, but be patient 
and considerate towards them: cf. 
1 Cor. xiii. 4, Gal. v. 22, and especi- 
ally Eph. iv. 2 where pakpodvpia is 
explained as dvexydpevoe ddAjAav év 
dyary. In this sense paxpobuyia is 
assigned as an attribute to God Him- 
self, Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22, 1 Pet. iii. 20, 
Th. Mops. (who confines the reference 
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to the Church-leaders): ‘patientes 
estote ad omnes, eo quod hoc neces- 
sarium ualde est magistris, ita ut non 
facile desperent propter peccata, pa- 
tienter uero suam impleant doctrinam, 
expectantes semper ut discipuli me- 
liores sui efficiantur.’ 

15. opate py tis xrA.] ‘see that 
none pay back evil in return for evil 
to any one’: cf. Rom. xii. 17, 1 Pet. 
iii. 9. The saying, which reflects the 
teaching of our Lord in such a passage 
as Mt. v. 43 ff, is often claimed as a 
distinctive precept of Christianity, 
and, notwithstanding such isolated 
maxims from the O.T. as Ex. xxiii. 
4, Prov. xxv. 21 f., and the lofty spirit 
occasionally found in heathen philo- 
sophers as in a Socrates (see Plato 
Rep. i. 335), it is certainly true that 
Christianity first made ‘no retaliation’ 
a practical precept for all, by providing 
the ‘moral dynamic’ through which 
alone it could be carried out. 

On the durative dpaw (cognate with 
our ‘ beware’) see Moulton Prolegg. 
p. 110f., and for opare yy with the 
subj. cf. Mt. xviii. 10 (Burton $209), 
also P.Oxy. 532, 15 (ii./A.D.) dpa odv 
py Grws mpdéns. If dirodoi (N* DG) 
is read, it also must be taken as 
a subj., formed after the model of 
verbs in -dw (WM. p. 360n.*). Both 
forms can be illustrated from the 
Kown, e.g. P.Par. 7, 11 (i./B.c.) éav dé 
py droée, B.G.U. 741, 27 (ii./A.D.) éav 
6é py [a}rodot: see further Crénert 
p. 216. The simple 07 is found in 
an illiterate fragment of the iii./B.c., 
P.Petr. 11 9 (5), 5 dros Soi. 

GAA mavrore KTr.] “but always pur- 
sue after that which is good’—ayaéov 
being used in the sense of ‘beneficial,’ 
‘helpful’ (wéile) as opposed to the 
preceding xaxoy, rather than of what 


is morally good (honestum): cf. iii. 
6 note. For the favourite Pauline 
dudxew in the sense of ‘ pursue,’ ‘seek 
eagerly after’ (Thpht.: émrerapevws 
omovddtew te) cf. Rom, ix. 30, Phil. 
iii. 12, where in both passages it is 
associated with the correlative xara- 
AapBdvew: see also Ex. xv. 9 elrey 6 
€xOpés AwwEas karadnpyoua. Outside 
the Pauline Epp. the metaphorical 
use of the verb in the N.T. is con- 
fined to Heb. xii. 14, 1 Pet. iii, 11 
(from Lxx.); cf. Plato Gorg. 507 B otre 
Sudkew ovre hevyew a wn Mpoonket. 
“—“j6—22. From social duties the 
Apostles now pass to inculcate cer- 
tain more directly religious duties. 

“At all times cherish a spirit of 
joyfulness ; in unceasing prayer make 
known your every want; under all 
circumstances give thanks to God: 
for only in these ways can God's 
purposes for you in Christ Jesus be 
fulfilled. With regard to the gifts of 
the Spirit, see to it that you do not 
quench them, or make light of pro- 
phesyings. At the same time do not 
accept these without discrimination. 
Rather bring everything to the test, 
and thus keep firm hold of the 
genuine, while you abstain from evil 
in whatever form it appears.’ 

16. mavrote xaipere] an injunction 
striking the same glad note that is 
so often repeated in the Ep. to the 
other Macedonian Church (Phil. ii. 
18, iii. 1, iv. 4), its significance in the 
present instance being much increased 
in view of the sufferings already 
spoken of (i. 6, ii, 14, ili, 2ff). For 
the paradox cf. Rom. v. 3, 2 Cor. vi. 
10, and for the true source of this joy 
see our Lord’s own words Jo. xv. 11, 
xvi. 24, xvii. 13. Leighton’s words 
(cited by Dods) may be recalled: ‘All 
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spiritual sorrows, of what nature so- 
ever, are turned into spiritual joy: 
that is the proper end of them; they 
have a natural tendency that way.’ 

An interesting ex. of the spirit of 
joy ruling in the early Church is 
afforded by the names found in the in- 
scriptions—Victor, Nice, Gandentius, 
Gaudiosus, Hilaris, Hilaritas (Ramsay 
Cand B.i.p. 493). See also Stanley 
Christian Institutions (1881) p. 250 f. 

17. ddiadelmtws mpoceiyerbe] a 
second precept, not to be interpreted 
merely as showing how the former 
precept may be fulfilled, but an in- 
dependent injunction in thorough 
accordance with St Paul’s constant 
teaching, cf. Rom. xii. 12, Eph. vi. 18, 
Col. iv. 2. For the absolute manner 
(ddtadeinrws, i. 3 note) in which the 
precept is expressed see the note on 
iv. 13, and for a striking commentary 
on it note the constantly interjected 
prayers in this and the later Ep, 
(Intr. p. Lxv). 

For prayer as a part of Church-life 
ef. Didache xv. 4 ras dé evyas dyer... 
Tomoate ws éxete ev TO evayyediw TOU 
Kuplov nuay, and for the conditions 
under which the whole life of the 
saint becomes piay cuvarropévny pe- 
yadny...euxyy, see Orig. de Orat. xii. 2 
(ed. Koetschau) ‘adcadXeinrws’ 5é mpoo- 
evyeTal...0 ouvantov ois déovow 
épyous TH evyiy Kal TH EvXH Tas mpe- 
movaas mpa€ets. 

18. év mavti edyapiotetre] Vg. in 
omnibus gratias agite—év Travri not 
being ‘on every occasion’ (Chrys. . 
dei), but ‘in all circumstances,’ even 
in persecutions and trials. Thdt.: p7 
povov év tois Oupnpecw, adda Kav Tois 
évaytiows. oide yap TO cupéepor Oo pe- 
yadodepos. For a similar stress laid 
by St Paul on universal thanksgiving 
cf, Eph. y. 20, Phil. iv. 6, Col. iii. 17. 
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For evyapioreiv see i, 2 note, and 
add the late use of the verb by which 
it is practically =evyeoda, as in the 
interesting Christian amulet (vi./4.D. 2) 
reproduced by Wilcken (Archiv i. 
p. 431 ff.) where after an invocation 
to God and Christ and the holy 
Serenus the writer proceeds evya- 
ploTa...cat Krlvo THY Kearny [polv... 
dros didns dm euod...rov Saipova 
mpoBacxavias. May we not have an 
earlier trace of this usage in P.Tebt. 
56, 9 (late ii./a.p.) where the render- 
ing ‘pray’ seems to snit the context 
better than the editors’ ‘give thanks’? 

touto yap xri.|] Totro, collective 
with reference to the foregoing pre- 
cepts, while the OéAnua Geod (iv. 
3 note) regarding them is specially 
defined as resting ¢v Xp. “Ino. not 
only as their supreme manifestation, 
but also as the means through whom 
alone they can be made effective. 

For the absence of the art. before 
els vpas ‘with regard to you’ as well 
as for the hyperbaton cf. Lk. vii. 30 
thy Bovdrjy tod Geod nOétnoav eis 
éautovs (Field Notes p. 60). 

19. 70 mvetpa pr oBévvure] in itself 
a perfectly general precept but, in 
view of the mpodnreias of the next 
clause (see note), employed here with 
special reference to the charismatic 
gifts which had shown themselves at 
Thessalonica as afterwards at Corinth 
(1 Cor. xii, xiv.). Against these ap- 
parently a reaction had arisen owing 
to a certain amount of draéia in their 
exercise (see Intr.p.xxxiv and ef. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 29 ff), and consequently the 
Apostles found it necessary to warn 
their readers lest in their dread of 
over-enthusiasm the yapicpara should 
be extinguished altogether: cf. 2 Tim. 
i, 6 dvapmrioxm ce dvatwrupeiv Tb 
xapiopa Tov Oeod. 
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The use of oBévvure (for form, 
WSchm. p. 124) is in accord with 
the frequent application of the meta- 
phor of fire to the Spirit in Scripture 
(Ac, ii. 3, xviii. 25, Rom. xii. 11; ef. 
Plut. de defect. orac. § 17, p. 419B 
arooBivat To mvetpa): while py with 
the pres. imp. instead of the aor. subj. 
points to the necessity of desisting 
from a course of action already going 
on, as distinguished from avoidance of 
similar action in the future (Moulton 
Prolegg. pp. 122 f., 247). 

20. mpodnreias py ¢Eovbeveire] an 
injunction closely related to the fore- 
going (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 1 (ydotre 8€ ra 
mvevpatiKa, waddov O€ iva mpopyrevyre), 
and pointing to the impassioned ut- 
terances regarding the deep things 
of God which so frequently showed 
themselves in the Early Church under 
the direct influence of the Spirit: cf. 
Ac. ii. 17, xix. 6, 1 Cor. xii. 10, Rev. i. 
fo, and see further McGiffert Apost. 
Age p. 526 ff. 

The strong verb éfovOevéw ‘set at 
naught,’ ‘make of no account’ (Suid. : 
dvr’ ovdevds Aoyifopat) is found in the 
N.T. only in Lk. and Paul’, and 
under the form ¢fovdevety in Mk. 
In the Lxx. it occurs in four forms 
éEovdeveiv, -votv, éEovdeveiv, -ovv: see 
Lobeck Phiryn. p. 182. 

21. mavra [Se] Soxiuatere] The con- 
necting particle 6¢, which is amply 
vouched for, ought probably to be 
retained here, its omission being 
easily explained through the in- 
fluence of the following So-. In any 
case whether 6¢ is retained or not, 
the whole clause stands in a certain 
limiting relation to the foregoing 
precepts: important as ‘gifts’ and 
‘prophesyings’ are, they cannot be 
accepted unhesitatingly, but must be 


put to the test (cf. 1 Jo. iv. 1). 
Nothing is said as to how this dd- 
Kptots mvevpatey (I Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 
29) is to be effected, but it can only 
be by a ‘spiritual’ standard (cf. 1 Cor. 
ii. 13), and not by the ‘rational’ in- 
quiry which is sometimes found here, 
and to which the ‘prove’ of A.V., 
R.V. lends a certain colour. 

For Soxizatw see the note on ii. 4, 
and for the thought cf. Rom. xii. 2, 
Phil. i. to. 

TO kadoy karéyere] It is not easy 
to find an adequate English equiva- 
lent for rd kadov, but when used in 
its moral sense the word denotes 
generally what is good in itself (cf. 
Arist. Rhet. i. 9. 3 kadov pev ody eoriv, 
6 av OC avro aiperov dv émawwerdy #) as 
distinguished from ré dyadov what is 
good in virtue of its results. Thus 
it is used of genuine as opposed to 
counterfeit coin (cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 1 
Staytyvooke To Te Kaddov [apyvpror] 
kal 76 Ki@dpdov), and is very appro- 
priate here to denote the goodness 
which passes muster in view of the 
testing process just spoken of: cf. 
the noble comment of the historian 
Socrates on this verse—ro yap Kaddv, 
évOa iy 7, iStov tis dAnOelas éoriv 
(LE. iii. 16). 

For caréxo=‘hold fast’ ef. Lk. viii. 
15, I Cor. xi. 2, xv. 2, Heb. iii. 6, 14, 
x. 23, and see Add. Note H. 

22. amo mavros etSous xrh.] ‘from 
every form of evil abstain” This 
rendering may be criticized on two 
grounds—(1) it takes efdSos in its 
quasi-philosophical sense of ‘kind,’ 
‘species,’ which though frequent in 
class. writers and more especially in 
Plato, is not found elsewhere in the 
N.T., and (2) it treats rurnpod, though 
aparthrous, as a subst. But as re- 
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gards (1), apart from such passages 
as Jos. Antt. vit. 80 (iv. 2), X. 37 (iii. 1) 
eiSos pédovs, movnpias, we have now 
confirmation of this more popular use 
of efSos from the papyri as when in 
P.Tebt. 58, 20f. (ii./B.c.) a taxgatherer 
undertakes to collect a wheat-tax amé 
mavros etSovs ‘from every class’; cf. 
P.Oxy. 237. viii. 42f. (ii./a.p.) xara 
keépuny kai kar’ efdos ‘under villages 
and classes,’ and see P.Fay. 34, 6f. 
(ii./A.D.) where adda #8 may be used 
not of ‘other taxes’ but of ‘other 
kinds’ of produce on which a certain 
tax (uovodecpia) was levied (see 
editors’ note ad loc.). While with 
reference to (2), the anarthrous use 
of the neut. sing. to denote abstract 
ideas is too frequent to cause any 
real difficulty, e.g. Gen. ii. 9 76 évAov 
Tov eidévar yuaordy KaAov Kk. Tovnpod, 
Heb. v. 14 mpds Sidkpiow Kadov te kat 
kaxov, and cf. Didache iii. 1, appa- 
rently a reminiscence of the present 
passage, @edye dd mavrds movnpod x. 
amo mavtos Cmolov advrov. 

The alternative rendering ‘abstain 
from every appearance of evil’ (R.V. 
marg.) has the advantage of taking 
etdos in the same sense as elsewhere 
in the N.T. (Uk. iii. 22, ix. 29, Jo. v. 
37, 2 Cor. v. 7), but, if it is preferred, 
care must be taken not to impart into 
the word the idea of ‘semblance’ as 
opposed to ‘reality’: it is rather ‘ap- 
pearance’ in the sense of ‘outward 
show,’ ‘visible form.’ 

On dréyecOa amd see iv. 3 note, 
and on the more active idea of evil in 
movnpos ‘malignant’ as compared with 
kaxos ‘base’ see Trench Syn. § Ixxxiv. 

Commentators generally draw at- 
tention to the change from ro kadov 
to wavros etdous movnpov, for while the 
good is one, evil has many forms; cf. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 5. 14 ere ro pev 
apapravew moddaxas €oTiv,...7d d€ Kat- 
opOouv povayas. 

It is also of interest to notice that 
wv. 21, 22 are frequently connected 


by early Christian writers with the 
agraphon ascribed to our Lord yi- 
verOe Sdxipoe rpameCira (for reff. see 
Suicer Thesaurus s.v. rpame¢irns), and 
it is at least possible that the writers 
of our Ep. had this saying of Jesus 
in mind here: see further Resch 
Agrapha pp. 116 ff, 233 ff, Paudi- 
nismus p. 408 f., Ropes Spriiche 
p. 142f. 
~V. 23, 24. Prayer. 

From these several injunctions the 
Apostles turn in characteristic fashion 
to the Divine power in which alone 
they can be fulfilled. Beng.: ‘non 
meo studio, inquit Paulus, sed divino 
praesidio muniti eritis.’ 

23,24. ‘As however without God 
all your strivings must be in vain we 
pray that the God of peace Himself 
will sanctify you through and through, 
that the whole man may become 
God’s, each part preserved entire and 
without blame, and found so at the 
Parousia of the Lord Jesus. Nor 
need you have any fear regarding 
this. The very fact that it is God 
Who is calling is to you the pledge 
that He will not suffer His calling 
to become null and void’ 

23. 6 Oeds ths eipnyns] a frequent 
title at the close of the Pauline Epp. 
(Rom. xv. 33, Xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, 
Phil. iv. 9, (Heb. xiii. 20); cf. IL. iii, 
16 6 xvp. t. etp.), and intended to 
bring out ‘the peace’ which is not 
only the one God’s characteristic at- 
tribute, but which it is His peculiar 
privilege to bestow, and which in the 
present passage gains in significance 
in view of the dra&ia just spoken of. 

For ‘ Peace’ as a Talmudic Name 
of God see Taylor Sayings? p. 25 f. ; 
while as further illustrating the per- 
sonal application of the term it may be 
noted that in P.Oxy. 41, 27 (iii./iv. a.p.) 
the prytanis at Oxyrhynchus is popu- 
larly acclaimed as eipyyn médews. 

ayidcat tpas xrd.] ‘sanctify you 
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wholly ’—ay:aoac not being limited 
to the initial act of consecration, 
but (as in Rom. xv. 16, Eph. v. 26) 
pointing to the actual inward sancti- 
fication of the Thessalonians ‘in their 
whole persons’ (Vg. Ambrstr. per 
omnia, Luth. Weizsiicker durch und 
durch). 

For this ethical sense of dy:dfew 
ef. Lev. xi. 44 dyacOnoeabe Kai ayroe 
foeoOe, OTe ayids ele eyo, and for a 
full discussion of the word and its 
synonyms see Westcott Heb. p. 346f. 
For 6doreAns (am. Aey. N.T.) ef. Plut. 
Aor, ii. 909 B, Dittenberger Sylloge? 
376, 45 dvecaopiay, nv ovdels Tay mpo- 
Tepov SeBaorav ddoteAn edwxev. The 
adv, oAoreAGs, by which Suidas defines 
the common odvcynpes, is found in 
Aq. Deut. xiii. 16 (17). 

dddkAnpov| a Secondary predicate to 
be taken closely along with rypy Gein, and 
as belonging to all three substantives 
(WM. p. 661). As regards meaning, 
oAdKAnpos can hardly be distinguished 
from ddoreAys though, in accordance 
with its deriyation, it draws more 
special attention to the several parts 
to which the wholeness spoken of 
extends, no part being wanting or 
lacking in completeness. Thus in the 
Lxx, the word is used of Ai@ou as yet 
untouched by any tool (Deut. xxvii. 6, 
1 Mace. iv. 47), and it is the regular 
expression in Philo (de anim. § 12, ii. 
p. 836M.) and Josephus Anti. m1. 278 
(xii. 2) to denote the integritas re- 
quired both in priests and victims. 
From this the transition is easy to the 
metaphorical sense of mental and 
moral completeness which the word 
has in the apocr. books of the O.T. 
(Sap. xv. 3  oddkAnpos Ackacoovyn, 
4 Mace. xv. 17 rHv edoéBecay OAOKAN- 
pov) and in Jas. i. 4 where it is 
joined with réAeos (for distinction be- 
tween them see Trench Syn. § xxii.) 
and explained as év pndevi Necrdpevos, 

An interesting parallel to the use 


of oddKAnpos in the present passage 
is afforded by the magical papyrus 
P.Lond. 1. 121, 589 f. (iii. /A.D.) Scabd- 
Aagve pou TO copa THY Yuya OROKAN- 
pov, while its original meaning is seen 
in P.Oxy. 57, 13f. (iii./a.D.) fai Tou 
OAGKANpoY (SC. Tooat) THY éericKkepw 
Tav xopuatrov. The allied subst. ddo- 
kAnpia (cf. Ac. iii, 16) occurs in the 
sense of physical wholeness, health, 
eg. B.G.U. 948, 2 ff. (iv./v. A.D.) evyo- 
Me...Td Te tis vyias gov kal 
odokAnpias cov yxaipw, and for the 
verb see P.Grenf. I. 53, 4f. (iv./a.D.) 
Oras OdokAnpotvTa oe dmoddBopev. 
duev TO Tvedpwa kTA.| The precedent 
gen. vuov is unemphatic (cf. Abbott 
Joh. Gr. p. 416), and belongs to each 
of the following substantives, ‘your 
spirit and your soul and your body,’ 
but this triple subject must not be 
pressed as if it contained a psycho- 
logical definition of human nature. 
St Paul ‘is not writing a treatise on 
the soul, but pouring forth, from the 
fulness of his heart, a prayer for his 
converts’ (Jowett), and consequently 
all appeals to the verse in support of 
a Pauline system of Trichotomy as 
against the Dichotomy found else- 
where in his Epp. are beside the 
mark. At the same time it will not 
do to regard the three subjects as 
of ‘mere rhetorical significance’ (de 
Wette): they are evidently chosen 
in accordance with the general O.T. 
view of the constitution of man to 
emphasize a sanctification which shall 
extend to man’s whole being, whether 
on its immortal, its personal, or its 
bodily side: cf Heb. iv. 12 with 
Westcott’s Add. Note p. 114 ff. 

The trichotomist arguments based 
on the passage will be found fully 
stated by Ellicott The Destiny of the 
Creature, Serm. v. with the accom- 
panying Notes. For the more im- 
portant inquiry how far St Paul 
may have been influenced here by 
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Pharisaic theology see Wohlenberg 
ad loc, and cf. Jos. Anét. 1. 34 (i. 2). 
For the occurrence of the same tri- 
chotomy in Egyptian rites in the order 
‘soul, body, spirit’ see the interesting 
note by Rev. F. EB. Brightman in 
JTS. ii. p. 273 f. 

dpéunros|] an adverbial adjunct 
(ii. 10 note) qualifying the whole 
expression 6Ad«Anpov...tnpydein: cf. 
Clem. R. Cor. xliv. 6 ék tis duesmTos 
abrois terinuévns (retnpnuérns, Lft.) 
Aecroupyias. ‘ 

It is not without interest to notice 
that duéumrres, which in the N.T. is 
confined to this Ep., occurs in certain 
sepulchral inscriptions discovered at 
Thessalonica, e.g. an inscription of 
50 A.D. Elowdd: ry ovvBiar (nodon a- 
péunras rn ky...[pvelias xapty (nO. 30 
Duchesne et Bayet Mission au Mont 
Athos p. 29). 

év t mapovoia xrd.| a temporal 
clause marking also the condition 
under which the blameless odox«Anpia 
will be made manifest (cf. ii. 19 note). 
Wohlenberg prefers to connect the 
words more closely with tnpnein, 
the thought then being that in the 
judgment following upon Christ’s ap- 
pearing, while others find themselves 
the subjects of God’s wrath, those who 
have undergone this triple sanctifica- 
tion will be preserved in bliss. The 
difference in meaning is not very 
great, but under no circumstances 
can the A.V. ‘unto (as if eds) the 
coming’ be accepted, however true 
the thought underlying it (ef. Phil. 
i. 6). For mapovoia see Add. Note F. 

24. motos 6 kadév ktd.] Chrys. : 
"Opa tiv tarewoppoovmmy. *Ereidy yap 
niéaro, pi vouionte, pnolv, dtu amd 


TOY éuav evdxav Tovro yiverat, GAN 
ex THs mpobéoews, ns vas éxddecer. 
Beng. : ‘magnam hie versiculus exul- 
tationem habet.’ 

For 6 kad. vp. which, as always in 
St Paul, can only refer to God ef. ii. 
12 note, and for mords in a similar 
connexion cf. IT. iii. 3, 1 Cor. i. 9, x. 
13, 2 Cor. i. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 13, Heb. x. 
23, x1. 11, Deut. vii. 9, Isa. xlix. 7, 
Pss. Sol. xiv. 1. The absolute use of 
moujoer is very striking, and sets in 
bold relief the doing with which God 
accompanies His calling: cf. Num. 
xxiii. 19 avros elas odyi monoe; Ps. 
XXXVi. (XXXVii.) 5 @Amicov en’ avdtov, 
kat avtos moujoet. For a similar certi- 
tudo jfidet on the part of St Paul ef. 
Rom, xvi. 25, Phil. i. 6, and for a like 
spirit in later Jewish theology see 
Apoc. Bar. xiii. 3, ‘Thou shalt there- 
fore be assuredly preserved to the 
consummation of the times’ 


“it 


VV. 25—28. 
JUNCTIONS AND BENE- 
DICTION. 


CONCLUDING IN- | 


| 
i 


25—28. ‘Meanwhile, Brothers, in | 


your prayers do not forget us. Con- 
vey our greetings with the customary 
holy kiss to all the Brothers. As 
regards this letter I charge that it 
be read aloud to all the Brothers. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you.’ 

25. AdeAgol, mpooevyerbe krd.] Of. 
IL. iii. 1, and for a similar request see 
Rom. xv. 30, Eph. vi. 19, Col. iv. 3, 
Heb. xiii. 18. If «ai is read, it intro- 
duces the feeling of reciprocity—‘as 
we have prayed for you, do you also 
pray for us,’ 
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26. “Aomacacde xrA.] an exhorta- 
tion addressed like the preceding to 
the whole Church, and not only to 
those to whom the Ep. was directly 
sent, presumably the elders. Had 
any such restriction been intended, 
it could hardly fail to have been 
clearly notified, while any difficulty 
in the general application of the in- 
junction owing to the use of r. dd. 
mavras is met by the want of stress 
here attaching to mdvtras (WSchm. 
p. 189), the whole phrase being 
practically equivalent to the more 
customary adAndous. 

’Aordfoua is of constant occurrence 
in the papyri for conveying the greet- 
ings at the end of a letter, e.g. P.Fay. 
119, 25 ff. (c. i./4.D.) domagou ’Enayabéy 
kal Tous idovvres nas mpos ddnOiav. 

ev pidzpare ayia] ‘with a kiss that 
is holy, as a token of friendship and 
brotherly love, ef. Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, in each case 
the attribute dysov being added to 
bring out the true character of the 
didnua: see also 1 Pet. v. 14 &y 
parnpare ayarns. The practice may 
have arisen from the customary mode 
of saluting a Rabbi, Wiinsche Neue 
Beitrdge p. 339; ef. also F. C. Cony- 
beare in E.xp. tv. ix. p. 460 ff. 

For the first mention of the ‘kiss 
of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service see Just. M. Apol. 
i. 65 aAAnAous Pidnpate domwatopeba 
mavodpevo. Tay evyav, and for full 
particulars of its liturgical use see 
art. ‘Kiss’ in Smith’s D.C.d., and 
Hauck RE? vi. p. 274. In some 
parts of Greece the Haster-greeting 
(Xpuorés avéorn) is still accompanied 
by the brotherly kiss. 

27. Evopkitw vpas xtd.] *Evopkifa, 


not found elsewhere in the Bibl. 
writings except as a variant in 
2 Esdr. xxiii. (xili.) 25, is apparently 
a strengthened form of opxi¢w (for 
form, Rutierford WP. p. 466f.), and 
like it (Mk. v. 17, Ac. xix. 3) is here 
construed with two accusatives: cf. 
ILM.A. ut. 1238 (Christian) évopxi¢o 
vas Tov dde ehestadra dvyeXov, py ris 
more ToApH(on) KTA., and see also Ram- 
say C. and B.i.p.734. For a similar 
usage of efopki¢w see P.Leid. V. 4. 31 
(iil./a.D.) eLopxifo oe ryv Svvapiy cov, 
and for dpxi¢w rwa see Deissmann BS. 
p. 274 ff 

The presence of the adjuration in 
the present passage has been explain- 
ed as due either to the Apostle’s deep 
sense of the importance of his Ep. to 
all without exception, or to a pre- 
sentiment that a wrong use might be 
made of his name and authority as in 
IL. ii. 2, iii. 17, or to the fact that the 
reading of such letters had not yet 
been officially established. But after 
all no special reason need be sought. 
Writivg as he did to explain his 
contiuued personal absence, and to 
enforce truths which he felt to be 
of vital importance to his converts, 
St Paul naturally took precautions to 
ensure that his letter should be read 
and circulated as widely as possible : 
see Intr. p. xxxiv, and for the change 
to the ist pers. sing. to give the appeal 
a more personal character cf. ii. 18, 
iii. 5. 
dvayvocOnvat| "AvayywcOjvat (for 
construction, Blass p. 241) a time- 
less aor., and hence lending no sup- 
port to Alford’s view that a special 
assembly was to be held for this 
purpose. At the same time it is 
clear from the context that it is a 
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public reading or a reading aloud 
that is alone thought of here. For 
this sense of dvayryvdckew (almost 
universal in class. Gk., Butcher Har- 
vard Lect. p. 230, n.1) ef. Lk. iv. 16, Ac. 
xiii. 27, xv. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 15, Col. iv. 
16, Rev. i. 3 (with Swete’s note), and 
for the result of this reading aloud in 
giving the N.T. writings an authori- 
tative character see Sanday Jnspira- 
tion p. 360f. 

Tertullian is sometimes quoted as 
mentioning Thessalonica and Philippi 
as churches where the letters of the 
Apostles were read in the original 
(‘apud quas ipsae authenticae literae 
eorum recitantur’ de praescr. 36), but 
the reference to Thessalonica (‘habes 
Thessalonicenses’) is plainly an in- 
sertion, clumsy in form, and wanting 
in the best mss. 

In the papyri dvayyvdckev is 
found =both ‘read’ and ‘read aloud.’ 
Thus for the latter sense cf. P.Grenf. 
I. 37, 15 (ii./B.c.) émidéyparos dvayve- 
oGévros of the reading aloud of a 
petition, and P.Cairo 29. 3. 1 (ii./a.D.) 
js dvayvoobeions of the reading aloud 
of a will. On the other hand the 
word must mean simply ‘read’ in 
B.G.U. 1079 (cited iv. 1 note), and in 
P.Fay. 20, 23 (iii—iv./a.p.) where it 
refers to copies of an edict set up in 
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public places civomra rots dvayvyyd- 
ckovow ‘in full view of those who 
wish to read.’ 

thy émeatoAny] obviously the present 
letter now drawing to a close, ef, II. 
iii. 14, Rom. xvi. 22, Col. iv. 16 
(WSchm. p. 149). 

maow trois adeApois] Tacw em- 
phatic (contrast mavras v, 26), but 
not necessarily including others than 
the combined members of the Thessa- 
lonian Church. ‘Ayiocs, if read before 
adeAdois (WH. mg.), would produce a 
combination occurring nowhere else 
in the Pauline Epp. (cf. however Eph. 
iii. 5 7. aylots droarcdors), and is better 
omitted. 

28. “H yxadpis xrd.] a concluding 
benediction in which the favourite 
Pauline conception of ‘grace’ takes 
the place of the ordinary epistolary 
eppoco (éppwade) or eppaabai ce (dpas) 
evxouac: cf. IL. iii. 18, Rom. xvi. 20, 
1 Cor, xvi. 23. 

A shorter form 7 ydpis we? dudy is 
found in Col, iv. 18, 1 Tim. vi. 21, 
2 Tim. iv. 22, Tit. iii, 15 (add wavrwyv), 
while this is expanded in various ways 
in Gal. vi. 18, Eph. vi. 24, Phil. iv. 23. 
The full trinitarian benediction occurs 
in 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The liturgical dyn is found in 
AD’°KLP &ce.: cf. iii. 13 note. 
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IT. 


IV. 


ANALYSIS. 


ADDRESS AND GREETING. i. 1, 2. 


HISTORICAL AND DOCTRINAL. i. 3—ii. 17. 
1. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER FOR THE THESSALONIANS’ STATE, 
1, 3—12. 
2. TEACHING CONCERNING THE EVENTS PRECEDING THE LoRD’S 
Parousia. ii. 1—12. 
3. RENEWED THANKSGIVING AND EXHORTATION, ii, 13—15. 


4, PRrayER. il. 16, 17. 


CONSOLATORY AND HORTATORY. iii. 1—16. 
1. Request FOR THE THESSALONIANS’ PRAYERS. iii. I, 2. 
2. CONFIDENCE IN THE THESSALONIANS’ PRoGRESS. iii. 3—5. 
3. CHARGE WITH REGARD TO THE DISORDERLY. ili. 6—12. 
4, ExHortaTion To THE LoyaAL MrmBERS oF THE CHURCH. 
iii. 13—15. 
5. Prayer. iii. 16. 


SALUTATION AND BENEDICTION. iii. 17, 18. 
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ADDRESS AND 
GREETING. 


I. Tatdos erd.] The address cor- 
responds word for word with the 
address in I. i. r (where see notes) 
except in the addition of judy after 
marpi emphasizing that it is the Divine 
fatherhood in relation to man and not 
to Christ that is specially in view. 

2. do Oeot marpos ktA.] These 
words, though unauthentic in I.i. 1, 
form part of the true text here, and, 
as in all subsequent Pauline Epp., 
carry back the customary greeting 
xapes x. elpnvy to its ultimate source. 
Both subjects @eod marpos and kup. 
"Ino. Xp. are under the government of 
the same preposition do, and any 
distinction between them therefore as 
the ‘ultimate’ and the ‘mediating’ 
channel of grace and peace (as Find- 
lay), however true in reality, is out of 
place here. In 2 Jo. 3 the same 
relation is brought out by the repeated 
mapa...rapa, which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from azo in this connexion, 
though in accordance with its general 
sense it may help to draw attention 
to the passage from the giver to the 
receiver (cf. Lft. on Gal. i. 12). 

The addition of nuay after marpds is 
well attested (NAG...Vg Go Boh Syrr), 
but in accordance with BDP 17 is 


TI 1, 2: 


OEXTSAAONIKEIL B 


é 
é 
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omitted by WH. Its insertion was 
doubtless due to its frequent presence 
in corresponding Pauline formulas. 


I. 3—IL 17. HISTORICAL AND 
DOCTRINAL. 
I. 3—12. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER 
FOR THE THESSALONIANS’ STATE. 


Following upon the Address comes 
the customary Thanksgiving which, 
while again closely recalling the 
Thanksgiving of the First Epistle, 
presents certain independent features, 
Thus special stress is now laid on 
the progress of the Thessalonians’ 
faith and love with the consequent 
boasting of the writers on their be- 
half (vv. 3, 4), while the mention of 
the afflictions from which at the 
time the Thessalonian Church was 
suffering is a natural starting-point 
for an emphatic appeal to the righteous 
judgment of God, by which the perse- 
cuted will be recompensed and the 
persecutors condemned (vv. 5—I0). 
The whole is crowned by a character- 
istic reference to the Apostles’ con- 
tinual intercession for their converts 
(ve. 11, 12). 

3,4. ‘We count it a duty, as well 
as a privilege, Brothers, to give thanks 
to God at all times for you, as indeed 
your own conduct fully merits, in view 
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of the marvellous growth of your faith 
and the abounding love which you are 
all displaying towards one another. 
So marked indeed are these, that we 
on our own part are able to make 
a boast of you in the churches of God, 
as we think of the endurance and the 
faith which you have continued to 
show even among the persecutions and 
afflictions which are falling upon you 
at this time.’ 

3. Evyaporeiv ofeidopev] Cf. I. i. 
2, the addition of ceiAowey in the 
present passage bringing out the 
Apostles’ sense of thanksgiving as 
actually a debt owing to God in view 
of their converts’ rapid growth in 
spiritual things (see below). As con- 
trasted with dei ‘an obligation in the 
nature of things,’ dpetAw expresses ‘a 
special, personal obligation’ (Westcott 
on I Jo. ii. 6). It is found combined 
with evyapicretv as here in ii. 13; cf. 
Clem. R. Cor. xxxviii. 4, Barn. Zp. v. 
3 (varepevxaptorety) Vii. I. 

xabods a&iv éore] not a mere tauto- 
logical repetition of épeiAopev for the 
sake of emphasis (as Jowett), but 
bringing out the duty of the evxapio- 
tia from the human standpoint—‘ it 
is also merited by your conduct’ 
(Lft.): ef. Phil. i. 7, and for a similar 
use of déwos see 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

ére] referring back to the principal 
statement evy. odeiopev, and in view 
of the emphatic odeidopev (see above) 
best given its full causal significance 
‘because, cf. ii. 13 and contrast 
To diy 13) 

trepavédver] ‘ groweth exceedingly ’ 
(Vg. supercrescit, Beza vehementer 
augescat, Wycl. ouer wexith), as 
compared with the dorepypata rt. 
miostews, I. iii, 10. 

The verb is another of the verbs 


compounded with vmep- for which St 
Paul shows such a marked predi- 
lection, cf. vumepBaivw (I. iv. 6), 
tmepevrvyxavo (Rom. viii. 26), vmep- 
vxdw (Rom. viii. 37), vaepexreiva (2 
Cor. x. 14), vrepmAcovatw (1 Tim. i. 14), 
all, like urepavEdva, being dz. Neyoueva 
in the N.T.: see also the note on 
I. iii, 10. Like the simple avéave 
in the N.T. (except 1 Cor. iii. 6f, 
2 Cor. ix. 10), the verb is here used 
intransitively. 

kai mAeovater xrh.] a fulfilment of 
the prayer of I. iii, 12. As dis- 
tinguished from imepavéaves, rheovacer, 
which is found in the N.T. outside the 
Pauline Epp. only in 2 Pet. i. 8, points 
to diffusive rather than organic 
growth, and hence is fittingly used of 
dyarn, while this love is further 
characterized as not only individually 
manifested (évds éxaorov, ef. I. ii. 11), 
but as extended to the entire 
Christian community at Thessalonica 
(xdvrwv tuav eis dAAnAous). Chrys. . 
kal 6pa adyannv’ ov Tov pev nyarov, 
rov 6€ ov, GAN ton jv mapa wavrev. 

4. date avrods juas xrd.] ‘80 
that we on our part...,’ the emphati- 
cally placed avrovs not being simply 
reflexive, but serving to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the Apostles, 
as well as the Thessalonians, have 
ground for boasting, inasmuch as it 
was through their agency, humanly 
speaking, that the foundations of 
the Thessalonians’ faith were laid. 

For dore with inf. cf. I. i. 7 note. 

éveavxao Gat] ’Eveavyao da (for form, 
WH. Notes p. 156f.) instead of the 
favourite Pauline xcavyac6ac (Epp.») 
does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found with the same con- 
struction as here in Pss. li. (lii.) 3, 
xevi. (xevii.) 7 (ey«-), ev. (cvi.) 47. For 
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the thought cf. I. ii. 19 orépavos 
kavxjoews, and for év indicating the 
ground of the boasting see WM. 
p. 292. 

ev t. éxkdnoias +. Oeov] ie. in 
Corinth and its neighbourhood, cf. 2 
Cor. i. 1. For a similar instance of 
boasting cf. 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff., and for 
the use made of the present passage 
by Polyearp see Intr. p. lxxvif. 

Umep Tis vmopovas KTA.] ‘Yropovy 
(I. i. 3 note) is usually found associated 
with éAzis, and its close union here 
with iors under a common art. has led 
to the latter’s being taken in the sense 
of ‘faithfulness’ (Beng.: ‘ fidelem 
constantiam confessionis’). But this 
passive significance of miotis is, to say 
the least, very rare in the N.T. (ef. 
Rom. iii. 3, Gal. v. 22), and the occur- 
rence of the word in its ordinary 
active sense of ‘faith’ in the im- 
mediately preceding verse makes it 
more natural to give it the same 
meaning here. Nor need the added 
clause év maow 1. Siwypois «rd. cause 
any difficulty in this respect. It was 
the very point of the Apostles’ boast 
that the Thessalonians had maintained 
a true religious ‘faith’ even in the 
midst of the ‘persecutions’ and 
‘afflictions’ which had been both 
numerous (macw) and continuous 
(avéyerOe pres.). 

For the combination d.oyp. «. Orb. 
ef, Mt. xiii. 21, Mk. iv. 17, the former 
being the more special term, with 
reference to the external persecutions 
inflicted by enemies of the Gospel (cf. 
Ac. vill. 1, xiii, 50, 2 Mace. xii. 23), 
the latter (cf. I. i. 6, note), more com- 
prehensively, afflictions of any kind. 

ais dvéxerOe] ‘which ye are endur- 
ing. Ais is generally regarded as an 
attraction for dy dvéyeaGe, as elsewhere 


in the N. T. dvéyoua: is found with the 
gen. (eg. 2 Cor. xi. 1, 19, Eph. iv. 2). 
But such an attraction as this would 
be unique (WM. p. 204 n.2), and it 
is simpler to regard ais as directly 
governed by dvéyeoOe for which we 
have class. authority, eg. Eur. An- 
drom. 980 Evpdopais & nveryouny. 

Findlay suggests that the gram- 
matical anomaly may have led to the 
otherwise interesting variant ais 
évéxeoOe (WH. mg.) ‘in which you are 
involved, ais being then regularly 
governed by év-: cf. Gal. v. 1 py 
marw Cvy@ Sovdrelas évéxerde, P.Fior. 
57, 30 (iii./A.D.) évéxeoOe rais Nevroup- 
yiats. ; 

5. ‘We have spoken of your heroic 
faith under persecution, and we gladly 
dwell upon it, becausein itself it affords 
a proof of what awaits you in the day 
of God’s final judgment, and will then 
result in your being found worthy of 
the heavenly Kingdom, for which you 
are now suffering.’ 

5. &vderypa xrd.] ‘a plain token of 
the righteous judgment of God’ (Beza 
quae res indicium est tusti tudicti 
Dei). "Evderypa (am. Aey. N.T.) in 
accordance with its passive form 
denotes strictly a result that has been 
reached, ‘a thing proved, but as 
frequently in similar cases where the 
abstract gives place to the concrete 
can hardly be distinguished from 
évderécs the actual proof by an appeal 
to facts, cf. Rom. iii. 25 f., 2 Cor. viii. 
24, and especially the closely parallel 
passage Phil. i. 28 py mrupdpevoe év 
pndevi...jtis eativ adrots evderées 
dmwXelas. 

As regards construction, the analogy 
of this last passage has led to the 
treating of évderyya as a nominative, 
some such ellipsis as 6 éorw being 
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supplied (Blass p. 293). But it is 
more in keeping with class. usage to 
regard such noun-phrases as ac- 
cusatives, in apposition to the whole 
idea of the foregoing sentence (cf. 
Rom. viii. 3, xii. 1, 1 Tim. ii. 6, and 
see further Kiihner? § 406, 6, Riddell 
The Apology of Plato (1877) p. 122). 
In the present instance, therefore, the 
meaning is that the heroic faith of the 
Thessalonians under persecution is in 
itself a ‘ proof, a ‘sign’ (Est. ‘argu- 
mentum et indicium’) of what God’s 
final judgment in their case will be. 

For dcxaias xpicews, a phrase not 
found elsewhere in the Pauline Epp. 
ef. Rom. ii. 5 duxatoxpioias which, how- 
ever, denotes ‘not so much the charac- 
ter of the judgment as the character 
of the Judge’ (SH. p. 56), and for the 
whole thought see Rom. viii. 18 ff, 
2 Cor. iv. 16 ff. 

As a literary parallel Garrod aptly 
cites the lines from Browning’s ‘ Abt 
Vogler ’— 


And what is our failure here but a 
triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? 


And as still better illustrating the 
confident appeal to the supreme judg- 
ment by which all present sufferings 
will be set in their true light, Dante’s 
great lines (Purg. x. 109—111) may 
be recalled— 


Non attender la forma del martire : 

Pensa la succession ; pensa che, a 
peggio, 

Oltre la gran sentenza non puod ire. 


eis TO KataktwOnvar xtd.] Cf. the 
common Rabbinic expression ‘To be 
worthy of the future aeon’ (Dalman 
Worte p. 97, HE. Tr. p. 119). 

Karafiow, like the simple aéiéa (v. 
11), denotes not ‘make’ but ‘ count 
worthy,’ and is found elsewhere in the 
N.T. only in Lk. xx. 35 of 6€ karafio- 
Oévres Tov aia@vos éxeivov Tuyeiv, Ac, 
Vv. 41 dre katnEWOnoay vmép Tov dvoparos 


aryacOqva. In the Lxx. it is confined 
to Maccabees! ; cf. Aristeas 175 rods 
8€é Feovras Tiuis Kataéiav peiCovos. It 
is frequent in Polybius (e.g. i. 23. 3, 
iv. 86. 8); see also C.L.A. 111. 690, 9 f. 
dvarpopis tis adtis Katagiwbeis. 

For eis 76 with inf., and for the 
meaning of 7. Bacwd. 7. Geod see the 
notes on I. ii. 12. 

imép ijs Kat wacyere] cf. Rom. viii. 
17, 2 Cor. i. 7, Phil. iii, 10, and 
Dante Purg. xix. 76f.— 

O eletti di Dio, li cui soffriri 
E giustizia e speranza fan men duri. 


6—10. From the thought of the 
future recompence awaiting the per- 
secuted Thessalonian Church the 
Apostles proceed to describe more 
fully the issue of the Lord’s Parousia 
in an apocalyptic passage closely based 
on the O.T. as regards both language 
and imagery (see Intr. p. lix). The 
form is largely rhythmical, so much 
so that Bornemann (pp. 329, 336) con- 
jectures that vv. 7>—10% may be an 
adaptation of some primitive Christian 
psalm or hymn. 

‘We are the more confident of this 
because it is in accord with God’s 
righteous law to mete out trouble 
to troublers, and to the troubled 
rest—a rest which we hope to share 
along with you at the revelation from 
heaven of the Lord Jesus attended by 
the angels, as the instruments of His 
power, and surrounded by a “fire 
of flame.” Then will He inflict full 
justice upon all who in wilful ignor- 
ance oppose themselves to God, and 
in consequence disobey the Gospel of 
Christ, All such shall suffer a fitting 
penalty. Nothing less than eternal 
ruin will fall upon them—banishment 
from the presence of the Lord and 
from the glory of His might. Yes, 
from that glory the wicked, your 
persecutors, will be shut out, for the 
object of the Lord’s coming is to 
be glorified in His saints and revered 
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in all believers (amongst whom we 
may reckon you, for you received our 
testimony) in that great Day.’ 

6. elmep Sixawov xrd.] Eimep (‘si 
quidem’) an intensive form, confined 
in the N.T. to the Pauline writings, 
which, without implying doubt as to 
the truth of the condition assumed, 
lays some stress on it as a condition 
(ef. Rom. iii. 30, vill. 9, 17; SH. p. 
96). That condition is here the exer- 
cise of the strict righteousness of God 
conceived as a jus talionis, 

For Sikatov cf. diccaias xpicews (v. 5), 
and for mapa 6e6 (‘judice Deo’) see 
WM. p. 493. 

dvrarodovvat krA.| Th. Mops. retri- 
buere his qui tribulant wos retribu- 
lationem. For dvramodSidope see I. 
lil. g note, and for OAtpis I. i. 6 note. 
The language as well as the thought 
(cf. Rom. ii. 6 ff.) is clearly suggested 
by O.T. prophecy, cf. especially Isa, 
Ixvi. 4, 14 ff, and for a terse descrip- 
tion of the close connexion between 
sin and its ‘other half’ punishment 
see Sap. xi. 16 (17) 80 ey Tus dpapraves, 
Ova Tovt@v Kodd¢erat, 

7. aveow] “Aveors, lit. ‘loosening,’ 
‘relaxing’ of the cords of endurance 
now tightly drawn (cf. Plato Rep. i. 
349E ev tH emitacer Kal dvecer Tov 
xopdav), is, with the exception of Ac. 
xxiv. 23 (‘indulgence’ R.V.), used in 
the N.T. only by St Paul, and always 
with the contrast to OdAijis either 
stated or implied; cf. 2 Cor. ii 13 
(see v. 4), Vii. 5, Vili. 13. In the 
apocryphal books of the O.T. it is 
found also in the more general senses 
of ‘liberty’ (1 Esdr. iv. 62) and of 
‘licence’ (Sir. xv. 20 (21), xxvi. 10 
(13)): ef. also Aristeas 284 &» rais 
dvéceot kal pabvpias, P.Tebt. 24, 73 


(ii./B.c.) év av[é]oen yeyovdras ‘ becom- 
ing remiss,’ 

In the present passage the ‘rest’ 
spoken of (Est. : ‘remissionem, relaxa- 
tionem, scilicet a pressuris hujus mun- 
di’) is practically synonymous with 
the xaipot avapvéews of Ac. iii. 19, 
where the context again determines 
the eschatological reference of the 
phrase: cf. also Asc. Isat. iv. 15 ‘And 
He will give rest to the godly whom 
He shall find in the body in this 
world.’ 

pe jpov]i.e. with Paul and his com- 
panions, rather than with Christians 
in general: cf. 2 Cor. i. 7, Phil. i. 30, 
Oecum.. éemdyer TO ped” npov, iva 
Kotvwvovs avtods haBn Kal Tov aydver 
kal tdév orehavor Tay amToaToALKar. 

ev ty drroxadvwee xtr.] Cf. 1 Cor. i. 
7, and for the original suggestion of 
the phrase see Lk. xvii. 30 7 jpépa o 
vios Tov dvOpadmov dmokadinreta, Ev 
is not purely temporal but ‘in and 
through’ (ef. I. ii, 19 note), the dvrazé- 
doors being not only associated with 
the aroxadvyis but actually forming a 
part of it: cf. 1 Pet. i. 7 (with Hort’s 
note), and on the distinction between 
drokaA\vyis and mapovoia see Add. 
Note F. 

For similar language from Jewish 
Apocalyptic cf. 4 Ezra vii. 28 (quoted 
I. iv. 17 note); xiii. 32 ‘et erit cum 
fient haec...tunc reuelabitur filius 
meus quem uidistiuirumascendentem.’ 

per’ dyyédov xrd.] ‘accompanied by 
angels of His power’—dvvauews not 
being a mere epithet of dyyédov, but, 
as the accompanying avrov shows, 
pointing directly to the power of the 
Lord Himself, of which the angels (cf. 
I iii. 13 note) were the exponents and 
ministers. Calv.: ‘angelos potentiae 
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vocat, in quibus suam potestatem 
exserct.’ 

8. év rupi droyds] a common figure 
in O.T. theophanies, and frequently 
associated as here with the thought 
of judgment, eg. Isa. Ixvi. 15 idod 
yap Kipwos os mip Héet,...dmoSovvar ev 
Oupe@ exdixnow adrov Kal dmooKopakio- 
pov avtov ev doy mupds. See also 
Apoce. Bar. xviii. 39, ‘Therefore a fire 
will consume their thoughts, and in 
flame will the meditations of their 
reins be tried; for the Judge will 
come and will not tarry, where as 
elsewhere in the same book (sliv. 15, 
lix. 2 (with Charles’s note), Ixxxv. 13) 
material fire seems to be intended. 
In St Paul’s hands on the contrary 
the figure has become entirely spiri- 
tualized, and there is certainly no 
thought here of ‘fire’ as the actual 
instrument for the destruction of the 
ungodly, as Kabisch appears to sug- 
gest (Eschatologie des Paulus (1893) 
p. 246). 

The v.l. ev @doyi wupes (BDG 47 71) 
appears to be a conformation to Isa. 
Ixvi. 15 (cited above); on the other 
hand in ev aupi Pdoyds (NAKLP) we 
may have a reminiscence of Lxx. Ex. 
ili. 2, where however AF read év a. 
mup.: cf. Ac. vii. 30 where there is a 
similar variation of reading. 

OSdvros éxdixnow] not to be con- 
nected with mvpos but directly with 
tT. kup. Incod, and serving to bring out 
further the judicial aspect under which 
this azoxaduyes is here presented. 

"Exdixnows from ékdcxos (I. iv. 6 note) 
is full, complete punishment, cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 14 eds exdinow Kaxoroay: elsewhere 
it has the meaning of ‘avenging,’ ‘vin- 
dication’ (e.g. Lk. xviii. 7 ff). The 
exact phrase dSotvat éxdiknow is found 
only here in the N.T., but it occurs 
several times in the Lxx., e.g. Ezek. 
xxv. 14: ef. Isa. Ixvi. 15 amododvae 
éxdiknow, and more particularly for 


the thought Deut. xxxii. 35 ¢v jmépa 
exdixiioews dvrarodécw. On the power 
of judgment here ascribed to the Lord 
Jesus see Intr. p. Ixvii. 

The v.l. d80vs (D*FG and some 
Latin authorities) for S:ddvros, if it 
were better attested, would be an 
instance of the indifference to con- 
cord which we find so frequently in 
the Apocalypse, and in the less 
educated papyri (Moulton Prolegg. 
Pp. 9, 60). 

Trois pn etSdce xtA.] ‘to them that 
know not God and to them that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus.’ 
The two clauses (note repeated art.) 
are often referred to the Gentile 
(I. iv. 5 note) and Jewish (Rom. x. 
16 ff.) opponents of the Gospel re- 
spectively. But it is doubtful whether 
any such distinction was in the writers’ 
minds at the time, nor can it be strictly 
applied, for Gentiles as well as Jews 
can be taxed with disobedience 
(Rom. xi. 30), while the wilful 
ignorance of God which alone can 
be thought of here (cf. Rom. ii. 14) 
is elsewhere directly ascribed to Jews 
(cf. Jer. ix. 6 ov« Oedov eidévar pe). 
On the whole therefore it is better, 
and more in keeping with the He- 
braistic strain of the whole passage 
(Findlay), to take both clauses as 
referring to the same general class, 
viz. all who as the result of wilful 
ignorance or disobedience oppose 
themselves to God: cf. Jer. x. 25 
éxxeov Tov Ovpov cov emt €Oyn Ta ph 
elSéra oe Kal emt yeveds at To dvopa 
gov ovK érexadécarto, Where again the 
two closely parallel clauses form one 
extended category. 

The substitution of 7. evayy. r. kup. 
nyu. Ino. for r. evayy. vr. Geod (I. ii. 2 
&c.) is in accordance with the promi- 
nence given to the Lord Jesus 
throughout the section. 

9. oirives]‘men who’ (‘quippe qui’), 
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the qualitative character of doris, 
though generally lost in late Gk., 
being apparently maintained in the 
Pauline Epp., cf. Rom. i. 25, 1 Cor. 
iii. 17, Gal. iv. 24, 26, Phil. iv. 3, and 
see Blass p. 173, Moulton Prolegg. 
p. gif. 

In the papyri of the Ptolemaic 
period écrs has almost wholly dis- 
appeared, its place being taken by 
the simple és, and in the plural often 
by dco (Mayser p. 310). 

Sixny ticovow] ‘shall pay a penalty.’ 
Aikn, originally ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ and 
hence ‘right’ considered as established 
usage, came to be extended to a ‘pro- 
cess of law’ or ‘judicial hearing’ (e.g. 
P.Hib. 30, 24 (iii./B.c.) 7 Sikn coe 
dvaypadnoet{al ‘the case will be 
drawn up against you,’ P.Reinach 15, 
21 (ii./B.c.) dvev Sins Kal Kpioews Kal 
maons evpectdoyias ‘sans proces, con- 
testation, ni chicane d’aucune sorte’), 
and then to the result of the lawsuit, 
‘execution of a sentence,’ ‘punish- 
ment’: see Jude 7, Sap. xviii. 11, 
2 Mace. viii. 11, and cf. P. Fay. 21, 24 f. 
(ii./A.D.) THv mpoojkovaay Sixy[y v]mo- 
oxo ‘may pay the fitting penalty.’ 

The exact phrase dikny rivew does 
not occur elsewhere in the N.T. though 
it is very common in class. writers, cf. 
Soph. Electra 330 GAN to rot Ticovea 
y aéiav Sixny, and the other exx. cited 
by Wetstein. For the verb ef. Prov. 
Xxvii. 12 (npiav ticovow, B.G.U. 242, 
7f. (ii/a.D.) [wA]}nyais mrioras pe 
[éreioaro. 

éreOpov aidvov] a phrase not found 
elsewhere in the N.T., but cf. 4 Mace. 
X. 15 rov aidvioy Tod Tupavvov ddeOpov. 

As dreOpov (I. v. 3 note) does not 
necessarily imply annihilation, so in 
itself aiévcov need not mean more than 
‘age-long,’ ‘age-lasting,’ the period 
over which it extends depending on 
the nature of the object with which 
the aeon has to do. Thus in both 


papyri and inscriptions it is of fre- 
quent occurrence with reference to 
the span of a Caesar’s life, cf. B.G.U. 
362. iv. 11 f. brep cwrnpidy kal ale[viov] 
Scapolvij|s rob Kupiov jay (Severus), 
and for a similar weakened sense of 
the word see Magn. 188, 12 f. (ii./a.D.) 
where reference is made to the monies 
spent by a certain Charidemos during 
his ‘life-long’ tenure of the office of 
gymnasiarch (eis yupvaciapxiay aid- 
vov). On the other hand, in view of 
St Paul’s consistent teaching regard- 
ing 6 aidr 6 wédNwy Which is once and 
for ever to supplant 6 aidv otros, the 
thought of ‘finality’ is necessarily 
present in the passage before us: the 
destruction is an ‘eternal’ one. See 
further Kennedy Last Things p.316ff,, 
and the passages cited by Volz Jiid. 
Eschat. p. 286 f. to show that the 
eternity of woe was the ordinary 
teaching of Jewish writers. 

Lachmann’s reading oAé6psor is only 
supported by A 17 47 73; ef. Tert. ade. 
Mare. v. 16 ‘quos ait poenam luituros 
exitialem, aeternam.’ 

amo mpoowmov kra.] ‘The words are 
borrowed, as Tertullian had already 
remarked (adv. Mare. v. 16 ‘verbis 
usus Hsaiae’), from Isa. ii. 10, 19, 21, 
and hence amé is best understood 
neither temporarily nor causally but 
locally in the sense of separation from 
the face of the Lord. For this preg- 
nant use of the preposition cf. ii. 2, 
Rom. ix. 3, 2 Cor. xi. 3, Gal. v. 4, and 
for the thought such passages as 
Mt. vii. 23, xxv. 41, Lk. xiii. 27 con- 
trasted with Mt. v. 8, 1 Jo. iii. 2 
Rev. xxii. 4. 

Adéns, as in I. ii, 12, is the visible 
glory which is the symbol of the 
Divine presence, while ioyvos (gen. 
orig.) is the strength by which the 
Lord is characterized, and from which 
His glory radiates ; cf. Ps. exlvi.(exlvii.) 
5 péyas 6 Kipios judy, kal peyddn 1 
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10 émiarevOn] émicrwOn 31 


icyvs avrov. For the distinction be- 
tween loxvs strength absolutely and 
kparos might, strength in relation to 
an end to be gained, see Westcott 
Eph. p. 25 f. 

10, érav én «td.] ‘whenever He 
has (or, shall have) come...,’ the aor. 
subj. with érav describing a completed 
action ‘future by virtue of its mood, 
punctiliar by its tense’ (Moulton 
Prolegg. p. 186). 

*Evdo£acOqvat is found elsewhere in 
the N.T. only in v. 12, but is common 
in the uxx., cf. Ex. xiv. 4 évdoéacOnoo- 
pa év Papaw, andespecially Ps, 1xxxviii. 
(Ixxxix.) 8 6 deds evBoEatopevos év BovdAR 
dylov, a verse which may have sug- 
gested its use in the present passage. 

év r. ayiots) In accordance with 
the context these words can refer 
here only to redeemed men (ef. I. iii. 
13 note), the preposition marking 
them out not as the agents of the 
Lord’s glorification (Chrys.: év, 6a, 
éori), but as the sphere or element 
in which this glorification takes 
place; cf. Jo. xvii. 10 dedséarpa 
év avrois. 

kai OavpacOnvac xrh.] parallel to the 
preceding clause and with the same 
wide sweep, cf. Ps. Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 36 
Oavpaoros 6 Geds év Trois dolots avrov. 
Bengel’s proposal to limit r. dyiou to 
converted Jews and maow 1, muorev- 
cao to converted Gentiles is quite 
untenable. 

For 6 morevoas as an almost 
technical title fur ‘one who has ac- 
cepted the Gospel,’ ‘a believer,’ cf. 
Ac. iv. 32, xi, 17. 

6te émotevdn xtA.] a parenthetical 
clause catching up the preceding r. 
morevoaow, and expressing the writers’ 
conviction that in the Thessalonians’ 
case the testimony addressed to them 
had secured the desired result. 

While however the general sense is 


clear, the construction of this clause 
is admittedly difficult. The words 
ep vpas are usually connected directly 
with 75 paprupioy np., a8 the order of 
the sentence naturally suggests, but 
no other instance of paprivpiov with 
emi in this sense is forthcoming (in 
Lk. ix. 5 éwi=‘against’) and Findlay’s 
idea of a ‘testimony accosting (assail- 
ing, challenging) you’ for which he 
compares 1 Tim. i. 18, Eph. ii. 7, Rev. 
xiv. 6 is, to say the least, somewhat 
far-fetched. We must be content 
therefore either to regard this as a 
unique construction, intended to em- 
phasize the direction the testimony 
took, or (with Lft.) connect é?’ vpas 
with éemoredOn in the sense ‘belief in 
our testimony directed itself to reach 
you. WH.? (Notes p. 128) favour 
this latter connexion, but despairing 
of then finding a proper meaning for 
éntatevOn propose the conjectural 
emendation émiordén (read in cod. 
min. 31) ‘was confirmed’: ‘the Chris- 
tian testimony of suffering for the 
faith had been confirmed and sealed 
upon the Thessalonians,’ 

év TH nwépa exeivn] a predicate of 
time connected with davpacdqvar and 
rendered emphatic by position. For 
7 ny. €keipn as denoting the day of 
Christ’s final coming cf. Mk. xiii. 32, 
xiv. 25, Lk. xxi. 34, 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, 
iv. 8, and for the general meaning of 
the phrase see note on I. v. 2. 

13, 12, A characteristic reference 
to the writers’ constant prayers on 
their brethren’s behalf. 

‘And now that all this may be 
brought to pass, our earnest prayer 
is that our God will count you worthy 
of the heavenly rest for which you are 
looking. To this end may He mightily 
animate you with all delight in good- 
ness, and with a whole-hearted activity 
inspired by the faith you profess. Thus 
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the full glory of the Lord Jesus will 
be displayed in you, as you in your 
turn derive your glory from Him in 
accordance with the gracious purposes 
of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

11, Els 6] ‘to which end’ with 
reference to the whole contents of 
vv. 5—I0. 

iva vp. d£téon]’AEow ‘count worthy’ 
(cf. kara£idw v. 5) occurs seven times 
in the N.T., and is usually associated 
as here with the thought of reward 
(e.g. 1 Tim. v. 17, Heb. iii. 3), cf. how- 
ever Heb. x. 29 adétwOyoerat tipwpias. 
The verb is frequent in the papyri 
in the sense of ‘beg,’ ‘entreat,’ e.g. 
P.Tebt. 28, 15 (ii-/B.0.) aévodpev euBre- 
arta ets ra vTodedetypéva ‘we beg you 
to look into the matters indicated 
and...’ 

For wa following mpocedxopa cf. 
Mk. xiii. 18, xiv. 35, 38, Phil. i. 9, and 
for its semi-final force here see the 
note on I. iv. I. 

xAnoeos| Usually in the N.T. 
«Ajo. is applied to the initial act 
of salvation as a Divine invitation 
(Rom. xi. 29, 1 Cor. i. 26) carrying 
with it great responsibilities (Eph. 
iv. 1,2 Pet. i 10), and that meaning 
is by no means impossible here in the 
sense that on the day of Christ’s 
return the Thessalonians’ whole life 
may be found to have been in har- 
mony with the call once addressed to 
them. There seems no reason how- 
ever why the word should not be 
definitely extended to include the 
final issue of the calling, much in 
the sense of tis ave KAjnoews in Phil. 
iil. 14 or KAnoews émovpaviov in Heb. 
iii. 1: cf..the similar use of cadéo in 
I. ii. 12, and see further Intr. p. lxxix. 

6 Gets nuwv| For the expression cf. 
I. ii. 2 note, and for the change from 
the 2nd pers. pron. (vuzas) to the 1st 
ef. I. v. 5” note. 


kal mAnpdon x«tA.} ‘and may fulfil 
every delight in goodness and work 
of faith in power.” The almost tech- 
nical use of evdoxia in the Bibl. 
writings to denote the good-will of 
God to man (e.g. Ps. ev. (evi.) 4, Lk. 
ii. 14, Eph. i. 5, 9, Phil. ii. 13; ef. Pss. 
Sol. viii. 39, Enoch i. 8 kai ryv eddoxiay 
[evodiay, Charles] déoet avrois) has led 
to the translation of the A.V. ‘all the 
good pleasure of his goodness’ (Beza 
totum suae bonitatis libitum). But if 
this had been intended we should 
have expected the art. before evdSo- 
xiav, while the further considerations 
that dyadwovvns is never used else- 
where of God (cf. Rom. xv. 14, Gal. 
y. 22, Eph. v. 9) and that the accom- 
panying parallel clause «. ¢pyov mio- 
Tews must refer to the Thessalonians 
are both in favour of extending evdo- 
xiav to them also. The word can then 
only mean the ‘good pleasure,’ ‘de- 
light’ in ‘goodness’ (dya@wovwns, gen. 
obj.), which it was the prayer of the 
Apostles that their converts might 
evince in full measure. 

For edvdoxia (not found in class. Gk.) 
in this sense cf. Sir. xxix. 23 (30), 
XXXV. 14 (xxxii. 18), Pss. Sol. xvi. 12 
evdoxia S€ pera tdapdrnros arr‘ pucov 
Thy uyxjy pov, and see the note on 
evdoxéw I. ii, 8. The corresponding 
subst. evddknors occurs O.G.1S. 335, 
122 (Perg.) kara rily rod dxpov 
émirayny kal tHv Baoidéals evdsxnow. 

dyabwctvns|’Ayabactivn a late form 
(WH? Notes p. 159, WSchm. p. 134) 
found only in the Luxx. NT., and 
writings derived from them. It is 
always rendered ‘goodness’ in A.V., 
R.V., and ‘represents the kindlier, as 
dikacoovvy represents the sterner ele- 
ment in the ideal character: comp. 
Rom. v. 7’ (Robinson Eph. p. 200). 
See further Trench Syn. § lxiii., and 
cf. the valuable note on Sikacos and 
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dya@és in Lft. Notes on Epp. of 
St Paul p. 286 f. 

For épyov riorews ‘activity inspired 
by faith’ cf. I. i. 3 note. 

év Svvdpec] an adv. adjunct to 
mAnp@on to bring out the manner 
of God’s working, cf. Rom. i. 4, 
Col. i. 29, and the Prayer-Book collect 
for Monday in Haster-week: ‘That, as 
by Thy special grace preventing us 
Thou dost put into our minds good 
desires, so by Thy continual help we 
may bring the same to good effect. 

12, és] rare with St Paul, and 
used here probably to vary the pre- 
ceding iva, cf. 1 Cor. i. 29, 2 Cor. viii. 
14 (Blass p. 211). 

évdo£ac67| cf. v. 10 note, and for 
the reciprocity here implied (év dp. x. 
vp. év atrd) resting on the essential 
union between the Lord and His 
people see Jo. xvii. 9 f., 20 ff. 

TO Ovoma T. Kup. Hu. Inco) The use 
of dvoua here goes back to the O.T., 
where in accordance with its most 
characteristic usage ‘the name of 
Jehovah’ is to be understood as em- 
bodying His (revealed) character (see 
BD.B. 3.0. oY and ef, Art. ‘Name’ in 
Hastings D.B. iii. p. 478 ff). The 
glorification of the name of the Lord 
Jesus thus implies the showing forth 
of the Lord Jesus as He really is, in 
all the fulness of His person and 
attributes (cf. Phil. ii. 9 f£, Heb. i. 4). 

With this may be compared the 
well-established Gk. usage of dvopa 
as a title of dignity or rank, eg. 
P.Oxy. 58 (iii./A.D.) where the writer 
complains of the expense caused to 
the treasury by the number of persons 
who have devised ‘offices’ for them- 
selves (dvopara éavrois e€evpovres), and, 
after providing for a single trust- 
worthy superintendent, ordains that 
the remaining ‘offices’ shall cease 
(ra S€ oud ovdpara mavonra). It 


should be noted however that very 
frequently évowa can mean little more 
than ‘person,’ eg. B.G.U. 113, 11 
(ii./A.D.) €xaor@ dvépare rapay(evopeve) : 
see further Deissmann BS. p. 196 ff, 
Reitzenstein Poimandres p. 17 n.°, 
and cf. the note on iii. 6. 

kara THY xapw KTr.] not merely the 
norm but the source of the glorifica- 
tion spoken of in accordance with a 
common derived use of xara (WM. 
p. 501). Pelag.: ‘Expetit a nobis, 
quod possumus: ut quod non pos- 
sumus, largiatur” 

The fact that the art. is not repeated 
before xvpiov would seem at first sight 
to imply that both @eod and xupiov 
refer to the same person, ‘(grace) of 
our God and Lord, Jesus Christ 
But this cannot be pressed in view 
of the frequent occurrence of xvpios 
without the art. as practically equiva- 
lent to a proper name, and it is more 
in keeping with general Pauline usage 
to distinguish between the Father as 
Geos and Jesus Christ as xvpcos, cf. in 
these Epp. I. i. 1, II. i. 1, 2, ii. 16, 
We translate therefore as in the R.V., 
‘according to the grace of our God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’: see 
further Middleton On the Greek 
Article (ed. Rose) p. 379 ff. 


Il. 1-12. TEACHING CONCERNING THE 
EVENTS PRECEDING THE Lorp’s 
PaRovsia. 


We have seen already what were 
the circumstances leading up to the 
writing of this remarkable section— 
how, on the one hand, St Paul had to 
do his utmost to allay the restless 
excitement of which there were in- 
creasing signs amongst the Thessa- 
lonians, and, on the other, to guard 
against saying anything to discourage 
their belief in the near approach of the 
Lord (Intr. p. xxxviiif.). And it must 
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be at once admitted that the manner 
in which he proceeds to do so is at 
first sight both strange and bewilder- 
ing. For, instead of conveying his 
warning in a clear and definite form, 
the Apostle prefers to embody it in 
a mysterious apocalyptic picture, 
which has not only no parallel in his 
own writings, but is unlike anything 
else in the N.T., unless it be certain 
passages in the Revelation of St John 
(e.g. xiii, 5—8, 12—17, xvi. 9—1I1). 
Nor is this all, but the difficulties of 
the passage are still further increased 
by the grammatical irregularities and 
frequent ellipses with which it abounds, 
and even more by the manifest reserve 
with which the whole subject is 
treated. 

In the following exposition there- 
fore we shall try and discover as 
clearly as possible with the aid of the 
O.T. and the apocalyptic writings of 
the Apostle’s time the meaning of the 
different words and phrases, leaving 
the general teaching of the passage to 
Add. Note IJ, and the history of the 
various interpretations that have been 
offered of it to Add. Note J. The 
arguments against the authenticity 
of the Ep. to which it has given rise 
have already been discussed Intr. 
p. Ixxxv f. 
| The section opens with an appeal 

‘to the Thessalonians not to be led 
astray by false ideas regarding the 
; coming of the Lord (vv. 1, 2). So far 
_ from His Parousia being ‘upon them,’ 
it will not take place until after the 
great Apostasy, culminating in the 
‘parousia’ of the Man of lawlessness 
(wv. 3, 4). The signs of that ‘parousia’ 
are already at work, and it only re- 
quires the removal of the presently 
\restraining influence for its full revela- 
‘tion to take place (vv. 5—7)—a revela- 


i 


tion which, though it will end in the 
complete destruction of the ‘lawless 
one,’ will bring judgment on all who 
have set themselves against the Truth 
(wv. 8—12). 

1—4. ‘We have been speaking of 
the great Day of the Lord, but that 
you may not fall into any mistake as 
to the Parousia of the Lord by which 
it will be ushered in, and the as- 
sembling of believers by which it will 
be accompanied, we beg of you, 
Brothers, not to allow your minds to 
be unsettled for little or no reason, 
or to be kept disturbed by any pro- 
phetic utterance, or teaching, or letter, 
any or all of them purporting to come 
from us, to the effect that the Day of 
the Lord has actually arrived. De 
not, we beg of you, let any man lead 
you completely astray in this or any 
other way. For in no case will this 
Parousia take place until after the | 
great Apostasy, and the consequent | 
revelation of the Man of lawlessness, | 
that son of perdition. So terrible 
indeed will be his revolt that, as the’ 
embodiment of Satanic power, he will 
be found exalting himself against 
every one that is spoken of as god, or 
that is an object of worship. Yes, he 
will even go the length of seating him- 
selfin the Temple of God, and claiming 
to be God.’ 

I. “Eporapev 6é xrd.] For épwrde 
see I. iv. 1 note, and for ddedpoi see 
I. i. 4 note. 

uUmép T. rapovcias] ‘as regarding the 
Parousia,’ the original meaning of 
dmép ‘on behalf of, ‘in the interest of’ 
being here almost wholly lost sight of, 
ef. Rom. ix. 27, 2 Cor. i. 8, viii. 23, 
xii. 8, and such a passage from the 
Kouy as P.Tebt. 19, of. (ii /B Cc.) dmep be 
Gy onpalvers Kopoypapparéwry ports ws 
THs Ke xopicOjnoovra, ‘regarding the 
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komogramateis whom you mention, 
they will hardly depart until the 25th.’ 
In no case is there any warrant for 
the A.V. rendering ‘by’ as an adjura- 
tion (Vg. per adventum). 

For rapovaia see Add. Note F, and 
for the full title r. kup. "Ino. Xp. see 
Add. Note D. 

emtovvaywyns] The word goes back 
to such a saying of the Lord as 
Mk. xiii, 27 kai émeovvder rods 
exextovs avrov, and is found else- 
where in the N.T. only in Heb. x. 25 
where it is applied to the ordinary 
religious assembling of believers as an 
anticipation of the great assembling 
at the Lord’s Parousia: ef. 2 Mace. ii. 7 
€ws av cuvdyn 6 Oeds emtavvaywyiy Tob 
Xaovd with reference to the gather- 
ing of the tribes into the temporal 
kingdom of the Messiah. For the verb 
see Deut. xxx. 4, Ps. ev. (cvi.) 47, Zach. 
xii. 3, 2 Mace. i. 27, Didache ix. 4, 
and ef. O0.G.LS. 90, 23 (ii./B.c.—the 
Rosetta stone) rois emervvaydeiow eis 
a’rny [Avcov 7oAw] doeBéow. 

2. els TO ph tay. cadrevdqvat] ‘to 
the end that you be not readily driven 
away’ from your sober sense, as a ship 
from its safe anchorage. For this 
use of oadevew cf. especially Plut. 
Mor. ii. 493 D (cited by Lft.) where 
épeEw Tod Kata iow dmocadevovcay 
is followed almost immediately by és 
én aykvpas ths piaews cadever. 

The verb (from oddos, Lk. xxi. 25), 
which is very common in the Lxx. in 
its literal sense of the motion pro- 
duced by winds and storms, is found 
also figuratively, as here, especially in 
the Pss. (e.g. ix. 27 (x. 6), xxix. (Xxx.) 
7): ef. 1 Mace. vi. 8, Pss. Sol. viii. 39, 
xv. 6, Ac. xvii. 13 (where it is joined 
with rapacoew), Heb. xii. 26 f, also 
O.GLIS. 515, 47 (ili/A.D.) cadever yap 
ws ddr Oas ny cwrtnpia ths TOAclws ek 
kakoupyias. 

Taxéws ‘hastily,’ ‘readily,’ the refer- 


ence being not so much temporal as 
modal: cf. Gal. i. 6, 1 Tim. v. 22. 

dro tov voos] ‘from your reason’ 
(Wycl. from your witte)—vods (for 
form, WSchm. p. 84) being used in its 
regular Pauline sense of the reasoning 
faculty, especially on its moral side, 
the highest part of man’s own nature, 
through which he is most open te 
Divine influences: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
14 ff, Phil. iv. 7. The word, which is 


rare in the Lxx. (usually for 32> or 
322), is found in the N.T. outside 


the Pauline writings only in Lk. xxiv. 
45, Rev. xiii, 18, xvii. 9. Thpht.: 
mapatparhvat ard tov vods, ov péxpt 
Tov viv exere dpOas iorduevov. 

pnd€ Opocicda] ‘nor yet be dis- 
turbed’ in accordance with the re- 
gular Bibl. use of @pocica: cf. Cant. 
V. 4 kal 4 Kotla pou Opo76n en’ avrov, 
and especially Mt. xxiv. 6, Mk. xiii. 7 
where, as here, it is used with refer- 
ence to the Parousia. The present 
tense should be noted as pointing to 
a continued state of agitation follow- 
ing upon a definite shock received 
(carevOjvat). 

pyre Sia mvevpatros x«rd.}| The 
Apostles now proceed to distinguish 
three ways in which the @pdnors just 
spoken of may have been caused, the 
thrice repeated pyre dividing the 
foregoing negation (yndé ApoetcGa) 
into its component parts: ‘neither 
by spirit (ie. ecstatic utterance, cf. 
I. v. 19), nor by (reasoned) discourse, 
nor by letter.’ 

So far the meaning seems clear, 
but the introduction of the following 
words os 80 jor has been the cause 
of much difficulty. As usually under- 
stood, they are regarded as a kind of 
adjectival clause appended to émoro- 
ARs =‘as though (coming) from us’ or 
‘as though we had written it’ (Blass, 
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A.D.) ra dia tév en[e]loroddy adrod). 
But if so, in view of the close 
parallelism of the preceding clauses, 
it seems impossible not to extend 
the qualification to them also. The 
general meaning would then be that 
in the event of false teachers arising 
and appealing in support of their 
views to some revelation or teaching 
or letter purporting to come from 
the Apostles, the Thessalonians were 
not to be disturbed as if they (the 
Apostles) were in reality in any way 
responsible. (Erasm.: ‘ Paulus non 
vult eos commoveri, ueque per 
spiritum tanquam a Paulo profec- 
tum, neque per sermonem Pauli no- 
mine allatum, neque per epistolam 
illius iussu aut nomine scriptam.’) 

A modification of this view, suggest- 
ed appareutly first by Dr Marens Dods, 
and since advocated on independent 
grounds by Askwith (Jntrod. p. 92 ff.) 
and Wohlenberg, by which os 8/ 
juav, instead of being dependent on 
the noun-clauses, is rather to be re- 
ferred back to cadevOjvac and Opoei- 
c@a as a separate statement, has 
the advantage of giving d:a the same 
force as in the preceding clauses. 
But the former connexion is on the 
whole simpler, nor is there any real 
difficulty in the use of dca in the 
qualifying clause instead of mapa or 
ard. Ina friendly letter the use of the 
prepositions must not be judged with 
the same strictness as in a classical 
treatise, more especially when, as 
here, no important doctrinal issue is 
at stake. In any case there is no need 
to fall back on the conjectural reading 
os 67 jpaov ‘as pretending to be ours,’ 
Field Votes p. 202. 

It is only necessary to add that the 
anarthrous émioroAjs cannot be re- 
ferred directly to 1 Thess. (as by Paley 
Hor. Paul. x. § 3), although the 
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knowledge that passages in their 
former Ep., such as iv. 13 ff, had 
been misunderstood may have been 
the cause of the writers’ referring to 
‘a letter’ at all as amongst the possible 
sources of error. 

@s Ore évéatnkev xTA.] ‘as if the day 
of the Lord is now. present’ (Vg. 
quasi instet dies Domini)—és ér 
being equivalent to the Attic os 
¢c. gen. abs. (cf. 2 Cor. v. 19, xi. 21, 
and see Blass’, p. 235 f.), and évéorn- 
cev denoting strictly present time as 
in Rom. viii. 38, 1 Cor. iii. 22, Heb. 
ix. 9. Beng.: ‘magna hoc verbo pro- 
pinquitas significatur; nam évearos 
est praesens.” The verb is very 
common in the papyri and inscrip- 
tions with reference to the current 
year, e.g. P.Oxy. 245, 6 (i./A.D.) eds TO 
éveotos 48 (eros), Magn. 100 b, 26 ev rau 
EVEOTWTL EVLAUTWE. 

It may be added that in late Gk. 
és dre also appears in a sense hardly 
differing from the simple ér, eg. 
Dion. Hal. Antt. ix. 14 émuyvots ds 
[om. ws, Kiessling] dre év éoxydrous etolv 
of xkartakdewOévres €v Trois Rodois, 
C.P.R. 19, 3 (iv./A.D.) mpdqv BiB 
emdédaxa TH of émtmedcia ws bre 
eBovdnOny tTivd vmapyovra pov dmodéa- 
da (Jannaris, § 1754, Moulton, Pro- 
legg. p. 212). 

3. py tes Up. eEararion] A general 
warning leading up to the statement 
of the following clause. In their 
margin WH. suggest placing a comma 
at xupiov, and thus connecting the 
words elliptically with what has gone 
before—‘(we say this) lest any one 
should... But the ordinary con- 
nexion is simpler, and more in keep- 
ing with our Lord’s saying which may 
well have been in the writers’ minds : 
Prémere yn tis vpas mAavion’ ToAXol 
yap édevoovra kth. (Mt. xxiv. 4f.). 

’Efararaw, a strengthened form of 
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arataw (1 Tim. ii. 14), is confined in 
the N.T. to the Pauline writings, ef. 
Rom. xvi. 18, 1 Cor. iii. 18. For the 
rare use of the prohibitory subj. in the 
3rd_ pers. ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 11 (Burton, 
§ 166). 

kara pndéva tpdmov] i.e. not only 
not in any of the three ways already 
specified, but ‘in no way ’—evidently 
a current phrase, cf. P.Amh. 35, 28 
(ii./B.c.), P.Lond. 11. 951, 4 f. (iii./A.D.). 
That. : mdvra xara tavrov ra tis dmdrns 
e&eBadev etdn. 

6re dav py €XOn xrd.] an elliptical 
sentence, the apodosis being lost 
sight of in view of the length of 
the protasis, but too clearly implied 
in what precedes to occasion any 
difficulty: ‘because the Parousia of 
the Lord will not take place unless 
there come the Apostasy first.’ 

It is not so easy, however, to deter- 
mine in what this Apostasy consists. 
In late Gk. dmooracia is found as an 
equivalent of amécracus (Lob. Phryn. 
p. 528) in the sense of political de- 
fection or revolt, e.g. Plut. Galba i. 
KaAdoTov epyov biaBardv TH pucd, 
thy amo Népwvos drooraciay mpodociay 
-yevouévnv, and the same meaning has 
been attached to it here, as when 
it has been referred to the revolt of 
the Jews from the Romans (Schéttgen 
Hor. Heb.i. p. 840). But the usage 
of both txx. and in N.T. is decisive 
against any such interpretation. Thus 
in Josh, xxii. 22 the word is directly 
applied to rebellion against the 
Lord (év drocracia ém\nppedjnoapev 
évaytt Tov kupiov), and in 1 Mace. ii. 15 
to the efforts of the officers of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes to compel the 
people to sacrifice to idols (of xara- 
vayxatovres THY dmograciay...iva Ov- 


otdcwarv), cf. also 2 Chron. xxix. 19, 
Jer. ii. 19; while in Ac. xxi. 21, the 
only other passage in the N.T. where 
it occurs, we read of drootaciay...dm6 
Movoéws, With which may be com- 
pared the use of the corresponding 
verb ddioraya in 1 Tim. iv. 1, Heb. 
iii. 12; cf. M. Anton. iv. 29 dwéornua 
Koopov 6 adiorauevos Kai ywpitov 
éaurov tov tis Kowns piaews Aoyov. 

Whatever then the exact nature of 
the apostasy in the present connexion, 
it must at least be a religious apo- 
stasy, and one moreover, as the use of 
the def. art. proves, regarding which 
the Apostles’ readers were already 
fully informed. In this conclusion 
we are confirmed when we pass to the 
next words. 

kal aroxadupéy] ‘and (so) there be 
revealed (the man of lawlessness) ’— 
a second historical condition pre- 
ceding the Lord's Parousia, or rather, 
giving «ai its full consecutive force 
(I. iv. 1 note), the sign in which the 
just-mentioned a@mogracia finds its 
consummation. 

The emphatic droxadup6y by which 
the appearance of this sign is de- 
scribed is very significant, not only as 
marking the ‘superhuman’ character 
of the coming spoken of, but as 
placing it in mocking counterpart 
to the droxadvyis of the Lord Jesus 
Himself, cf. i. 7 and note the repe- 
tition of the same verb in wv. 6, 8 of 
this chapter. For other exx. of hostile 
powers assuming the semblance of 
what they oppose see 2 Cor. xi. 13 ff. 
Rey. ii. 2, and cf. Ase. Isat. iv. 18 
where it is said of Beliar that he 
‘manifested himself and acted openly 
in this world’ 

é dvOpwros Tt. dvopias] the man, that 
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is, of whom ‘lawlessness’ is the true 
and peculiar mark—dvouias being 
used here, as elsewhere in the N.T., 
to describe the condition not of one 
living without law, but of one who 
acts contrary to law, and thus as prac- 
tically equivalent to the v.1. duaprias 
(WH. mg.): cf. 1 Jo. iii, 4 4 duapria 
€oTiy 7 dvopia, and as illustrating 
the active sense belonging to the 
word cf. P.Par. 14, 27 f. (ii./B.0.) 
adopytre Sé dvouia éLevexOévtes. The 
lawless one is thus none other than 
Belial (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15) in accordance 


with the Bibl. usage by which byba 
is rendered by dvounpa (Deut. xv. 9), 
dvopia (2 Regn. xxii. 5) or dmogracia 
(3 Regn. xx. (xxi.) 13 A), and in keeping 
with the (erroneous) Rabbinical deri- 
vation of the word from ‘93 ‘ without’ 


aud Siy ‘yoke,’ ie. one who will not 
accept the yoke of the law (see Jew. 
Encycel. sv. ‘ Antichrist’). ‘Law, in 
all its manifestations is that which he 
{the Antichrist] shall rage against, 
making hideous application of that 
great truth, that where the Spirit is, 
there is liberty’ (Trench Hulsean 
Lectures p. 136; ef. Syn. § Ixvi. 
p. 227 fi). 

6 vids tT. dmodetas] a second dis- 
tinguishing epithet: so completely 
has the lawless one fallen under the 
power of ‘perdition’ (cf. Jo. xvii. 12) 
that it may be regarded as his ulti- 
mate destination, cf. 1 Regn. xx. 31 
vios Oavarov ovros i.e. ‘destined to 
death.” The thought of final doom 
is, however, only indirectly present in 
the description (cf. note on éA¢Opos, 
i. 9). Here rather, as elsewhere in 
his Epp. (Rom. ix. 22, Phil. i. 28, iii. 
19, 1 Tim. vi. 9), St Paul employs aaa- 
Aeca in direct antithesis, either stated 
or implied, to cwrnpia, full and com- 
plete blessedness, in harmony with 
the usage of the word (and its allied 


terms) in the uxx. and the later 
writings of the Jews: cf. I. v. 3 note, 
and see further Kennedy Last 
Things p. 119 ff, Volz Suid. Eschat. 
p. 282 f. 

The phrase ‘sons of perdition’ 
(=}}7287 °23) is found in Jubilees 
x. 3, with reference to those who 
perished in the Flood. 

4. 6 avtikeipevos x. Umepatpomevos 
xrd.] a continued description of the 
lawless one in two participial clauses 
bound together under the vinculum 
of a common article. The first clause 
is generally taken as a_participial 
subst.=‘the adversary’ (cf. Lk. xiii. 
17, Phil. i. 28, 1 Tim. v. 14), but if 
so, care must be taken not to refer 
the description to Satan himself. 
Rather, as v. 9 shows, the being 
spoken of is the tool or emissary of 
Satan, working in his name and 
power (kar éevépyeray tr. Sarava), and, 
as such, is further distinguished as 
‘the exalter of himself against every 
one called god or object of worship.’ 
Beng. : ‘etfert se corde, lingua, stilo, 
factis, per se, per suos.’ 

“Yrepaipopa is found in the N.T. 
only here and in 2 Cor. xii. 7 (bis); 
cf. 2 Chron, xxxii. 23, and see the 
note on i. 3. For mavra dey. Gedy cf. 
1 Cor, viii. 5, and for the compre- 
hensive o¢Bacya (Vg. quod colitur, 
Beza numen) denoting everything 
held in religious honour, see Ac. xvii, 
23, and cf. Sap. xiv. 20, xv. 17, 
Bel 27 Th. also Apol. Arist. xii. 
ov yap npkécOnoay [oi Alyirriot] 
toils Tov XadOaiwv kal “EAAjvav ce- 
Bacpacw. 

eote) See note on I. i. 7. 

tr. vay t. eo] These words were 
understood of the actual temple at 
Jerusalem by Irenaeus (adv. Haer. y. 
30. 4), but this view was modified by 
Chrysostom and the Antiochenes who 
extended them metaphorically to the 
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Church or Churches of Christ: Chrys.: 
ov Tov év ‘TepogoAvpous pedvov, adda kal 
xka@ éxaotny éxxAnoiay (v.l. els ras 
mavraxou éxkhnotas) ; Thdt.: ‘vadv’ 
dé ‘Oeot’ ras exkAnoias éxadevev; 
Th. Mops.: ‘“in Dei templis,” hoe 
est, et in domibus orationum’; cf. 
Hier. Zp. 121 ‘in templo Dei uel 
Terosolymis, ut quidam putant, uel 
in ecclesia, ut uerius arbitramur.’ 
In favour of the latter interpretation 
is the undoubtedly figurative use of 
the expression elsewhere in the 
Pauline Epp., e.g. 1 Cor. iii, 16 f., 
vi. 19, 2 Cor, vi. 16, Eph. ii. 21. On 
the other hand, the nature of the 
context, the use of such a local term 
as xadioca, and the twice-repeated 
def. art. (rév vay Tov Geod) all point 
to a literal reference in the present 
instance, a conclusion in which we 
are confirmed when we keep in view 
the dependence of the whole passage 
upon the description of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Dan. xi. 36 f. (see below), 
and upon the language of the Parousia- 
discourses in Mt. xxiv. 15, Mk. xiii. 14 
(cf. Dan. xii. 11). 

xadicat] ‘takes his seat.’ The verb 
is intrans. as generally in the N.T. 
(contrast 1 Cor. vi. 4, Eph. i. 20, and 
cf. Ey. Pet. 3). For the construction 
with e?s cf. Mk. xiii. 3 (WM. p. 516). 

Gmodeckvivta éavtov KTA.]  Amo- 
Seixvups, lit. ‘show off, ‘exhibit,’ is 
frequently used in late Gk. =‘ nomi- 
nate’ or ‘proclaim’ to an office, e.g. 
Jos. Antt. VI. 35 (ili, 3) ixérevov dio- 
deiEai twa abrav Baciréa, O.G.LS. 437, 
92 (i./B.0.) of up’ Exarépav ray diya 
drodety betes dvdpes emi rav cuANUT EwY. 
This gives excellent sense in the 
present passage, and, while simpli- 
fying the construction of the follow- 
ing 67 clause (WM. p. 781), draws 
more pointed attention to the impious 
nature of the claim advanced in it. 


We translate therefore ‘ proclaiming 
himself that he is god’ For the 
suggestion of this trait in the character 
of the lawless one cf. Ezek. xxviii. 2 
av ov ten cov 7 Kapdia, Kal eiras 
Ocds eiu éys, and for the whole 
description see Dan. xi. 36 f. kai 
UWoOnoera emi wavra Gedy, Kai él rov 
deov rav Oeav €Eadda NaAnoet,...Kal emt 
Tous beovs Tay marépav avrou ov pn) Tpo- 
vonOn.. ore ev mavri vpwOnoerae KT. 

\ 5—7. ‘Yon cannot have forgotten 
that while I was still with you, I was 
in the habit of telling you these 
things. And since then you have 
had experience for yourselves of the 
working of that power by which the 
full revelation of the lawless one is 
kept in check until his appointed time 
shall have arrived. The full reve- 
lation we say—for the spirit of law- 
lessness is already at work, though in 
secret, until he who at present is 
keeping it in check is taken out of 
the way.’ 

Od pynpovevere bre xrA.] Este: 
‘Tacita obiurgatio.’ Calv.: ‘Obser- 
vanda etiam Pauli mansuetudo, qui 
quum acrius excandescere posset, 
tantum leniter eos castigat, 

For pynpovevew cf. I. i. 3 note, and 
for the construction eivac mpos cf. 
I. iii. 4 note. The use made of ér: as 
against the Pauline authorship of the 
Ep. is discussed Intr. p. xe. 

6. Kal viv TO Karéxoy oidare] ‘and 
now you know that which restraineth’ 
—viy having its full temporal sense 
in keeping with the emphasis laid in 
the context on the present working 
of the power of lawlessness (ef. v. 7). 
It must not, however, be taken as 
if it actually belongs to xaréyov (cf. 
however Jo. iv. 18 kai viv ov exes), or 
be opposed to the preceding ér: dv 
which yields no good sense, but. 
rather be placed in contrast with the 
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following dmoxdduis ev te avTod 
capo: ‘for the present (ie. prac- 
tically ‘so far as regards the present’) 
the Thessalonians know only the re- 
straining power: what is restrained 
is not yet revealed.’ See further 
Bornemann’s elaborate note ad loc. 
It is more difficult to determine 
what we are to understand by rd 
xaréyov. That the verb is here used 
in the sense of ‘restrain,’ ‘hold back,’ 
rather than of ‘ hold fast’ (as in I. v.21), 
is too generally admitted to require 
further proof (see Add. Note H): 
while, as we have just seen, whatever 
is intended must clearly be some- 
thing which was actually at work at 
the time when the Ep. was written, 
and of which moreover its readers 
had personal knowledge. Nor is this 
all, but, as the occurrence of the same 
phrase in the masce. (6 caréyov, v. 7) 
proves, this impersonal principle or 
power is capable also of manifesting 
itself under a personal form. When 
these different considerations are 
taken into account, it will be recog- 
nized how much is to be said for the 
view that goes back as far as Ter- 
tullian (‘quis nisi Romanus status?’ 
de Resurr. c. 24; ef. Apol. ¢. 32), 
and which has since won the support 
of the great majority of ancient and 
modern scholars, that we have here a 
veiled description of the restraining 
power of law and order, especially as 
these were embodied at the time in 
the Roman Empire or its rulers. 
And in this view we are further con- 
firmed when we remember that St 
Paul had already found a ‘ restraining 
power’ in the Roman officials both 
at Paphos (Ac. xiii. 6 ff) and at 
Thessalonica itself (Ac. xvii. 6 ff.), 
and that it was doubtless these and 
similar experiences that afterwards 
led him to write to the Romans of 
‘the powers that be’ as ‘ordained of 
God, and of ‘rulers’ as ‘ not a terror 
to the good work, but to the evil’ 
(Rom. xiii. 1, 3). There is nothing 
unlikely, then, to say the least, in his 
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having the same thought in his mind 
on the present occasion, while the 
fact that he does not give more de- 
finite expression to it is not only in 
accord with the generally cryptic 
character of apocalyptic writings, but 
may also be due to prudential motives, 
seeing that afterwards he is to speak 
of this power as being ‘taken out of 
the way’ (v. 7). 

This last particular indeed appears 
to be decisive against the only other 
interpretation of 1d «aréyoy which 
requires to be mentioned, namely 
that it refers to the working of the 
Holy Spirit (Severianus ap. Cramer 
Cat. vi. 388, ‘rd Karéxov, pyoi, thy 
Tov ‘Ayiov Ivevparos yap), or more 
generally to a limit of time fixed by 
Divine decree (Thdt.: o rod Oeov 
Toivuy adrov Gpos viv éméxer aviqvar ; 
Th. Mops.: tov Oeod [Aeywr] tov Spor) 
with special reference (so Thdt.) to 
Mt, xxiv. 14, as indicating one of the 
limits by which this condition will be 
attained. For then 6 xatéyor (v. 7) 
can only be God Himself, and it 
seems impossible to conceive of any 
adequate sense in which the words 
&ws ek pécov yévnrac can be applied 
to Him (cf. Swete’s note on Th. Mops. 
ad loc.). That however this restrain- 
ing power acts in accordance with the 
Divine purpose is proved by the 
words that follow. 

[For a modification of this view 
according to which the Man of law- 
lessness is the imperial line with its 
rage for deification, and the restrain- 
ing power the Jewish State, see 
Warfield Zap. m1. iv. p. 30ff.; and 
cf. Moffatt ist. N. T. p. 143.] 

eis TO dmoxakupOjvae xtd.]| The 
‘revelation’ (v. 3 note) of the lawless 
one is not immediate (Chrys.: ov« 
eirev Ott Taxews oraz), but like the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus Himself 
(cf. 1 Tim. vi. 14 f.) will take place in 
the ‘season’ (I. v. 1) appointed for 
him by God, and which can therefore 
be described emphatically as ‘his’ 
(avrod N*AKP, davrov RCBDGL). 
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For the insertion of ev before xaipé 
ef. Rom. iii. 26, xi. 5, 2 Cor. viii. 14; 
and for similar Janguage applied to 
the coming of the Messiah cf. Pss. 
Sol. xvii. 23 els tov kaipov ov oidas 
ov, 6 Geos. 

7. To yap puaotrpiov xrd.] & con- 
firmatory explanation of the pre- 
ceding statement, in which the main 
stress is evidently laid on ro puornpioy 
both on account of its isolated and 
emphatic position in the sentence, 
and from its contrast with the pre- 
ceding droxcadvPOjva: the revelation, 
that is, of the lawless one, just spoken 
of, will be a revelation only, for, as a 
matter of fact, the principle of which 
he is the representative is already at 
work, though as yet only in secret. 

For this the regular Bibl. sense of 
pvotnpiov pointing to a secret to be 
revealed see Robinson Zph. p. 234 ff., 
where the different shades of meaning 
attached to the word in the Pauline 
writings are fully discussed, and for 
evepyeirat cf. I. ii. 13 note. 

povov] There is no need to find a 
case of ellipsis here as in v. 3, povor 
belongs to éws, and introduces the 
limitation in the present working of 
TO pvot. +. avou., while the order of 
the following words is rhetorical, o 
karéywv dprt being placed before ews 
for the sake of emphasis (cf. Gal. ii. 
10 povoy Tov TTwWXaY iva pynpovevwpeEr, 
and see WM. p. 688, Buttmann 
p. 389). 

For the meaning of 6 xaréywv see 
note on . 6, and for dpr, strictly 
present time, as compared with the 
more subjective #57 ‘already, see the 
note on I, iii. 6, and cf. Kithner? 
§§ 498, 499. 


éx pécou yevnra) Nothing is said 
as to how the removal spoken of is 
to be effected, nor can the absence 
of dy with the subj. in this clause be 
pressed, as if it lent additional cer- 
tainty to the fact, in view of the 
general weakening of a» in later Gk., 
leading to its frequent omission, 
especially after such temporal par- 
ticles as gws, gos ot &c.: see WM. 
p. 371, and add such passages from 
the Kowr as P.Oxy. 259, 30 (i./4.D.) 
€ws éavrov avr[oly moujow, 294, 15 f. 
(L/A.D.) gos dkeovow dacw rapa cod 
mept amdavrwv. 

For éx pécov cf. 1 Cor. v. 2, Col. ii. 14. 

8— ‘Then indeed the lawless 
one will be revealed, only however 
to find himself swept away by the 
breath of the Lord’s mouth, and 
brought utterly to naught by the 
manifestation of the Lord’s Parousia. 
In what mocking counterpart will Azs 
parousia then appear! With what 
activity on the part of Satan will it 
be accompanied! How it will make 
itself known by all manner of false 
miracles and false signs and false 
wonders, as well as by every kind 
of unrighteous device calculated to 
deceive those who are already on the 
path of destruction, seeing that they 
have no affinity with the Truth by 
which alone they can be saved!’ 

8. Kwai tore dmoxadupOnoerar 6 
avopos| Not until 6 caréywv has been 
removed, can the revelation of 6 
avopos take place, but ‘then’ it will 
no longer be delayed. For the 
solemn and emphatic «. rdre cf. 
Mt. xxiv. 10, 14, 30, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

‘O dvopos is clearly to be identified 
with 6 av6p. 7. avopias (v. 3), while 
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dveder) dvadot S* Orig (non semper) 


droxadkuponoerae recalls droxakupdn 
(v. 3) and drroxadupéjvat (v. 6). ‘Thrice, 
with persistent emphasis, droxahvn- 
recOa. is asserted of 6 dvopos, as of 
some portentous, unearthly object 
holding the gazer  spell-bound’ 
(Findlay). 

For the idea of a world-crisis on 
the fall of the Roman Empire in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature see Apoc. 
Bar, xxxix. 7, ‘And it will come to 
pass when the time of his consum- 
mation that he should fall has ap- 
proached, then the principate of My 
Messiah will be revealed’: cf. 4 Ezra 
y. 1 ff. Similar evidence from Rab- 
binical sources is given by Weber 
Jiid. Theologie p. 366. 

év 6 xvpuos KTA.] a relative sentence 
describing the fate of o dvoyos in 
language borrowed from Isa. xi. 4 
marager yy TH oy Tov oToparos 
avrov, kal év mvevpate dua yewréav 
dvehet doeBn. *Avedet is a post-class. 
fut. from dvaipéw, the verb, which is 
very common in Acts, not being found 
elsewhere in the Pauline Epp., but 
occurring in Heb. x. 9 in the sense 
of ‘remove, ‘do away with.” Beza 
renders it in the passage before us 
by absumet, while the Lat. verss. 
have interficiet. 

The marginal reading dvadoi has 
the advantage of offering a ready 
explanation of the genesis of certain 
other variants—dvadece (D° KL al 
pler) being then due to grammatical 
emendation, and the unusual avedot 
(D*G 17 67**) toasimple interchange 
of a and ¢, or toa mingling of dvadot 
and dvedet (see Zimmer). But the 
evidence for avedet (ABP 23 31 al) is 
too strong to be easily set aside, even 
with the further possibility of its being 
a conformation to Lxx. Isa, xi. 4 (cited 
above). 

T. mvevp. T. oTOu. avt.] a perfectly 
general statement not to be limited 


to any actual ‘word’ of the Lord 
(Thdt.: bdéyEerar povov; Th. Mops. : 
‘spiritu oris, hoc est, uoce’), still less 
to the work of the Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity (as Athan. ad Serap. 
i. 6 ad fin.), but emphasizing that, 
terrible as was the power of the 
lawless one, the mere ‘breath’ of the 
Lord’s mouth will be sufficient for his 
destruction. In addition to Isa. xi. 4 
(cited above), where according to the 
old (incorrect) Jewish interpretation 
the ‘wicked’ is the future arch-enemy 
of the Jews, cf. Job iv. 9 dmé dé mvev- 
paros épyfs avrov (sc. Kupiov) dpano- 
Oncovrat, and see also Sap. xi. 20 (21), 
Pss. Sol. xvii. 27, 41, Enoch Ixii. 2, 
4 Ezra xiii, 38 (‘perdet eos sine 
labore’). 

kai xatapyjoee xT.)  Karapyéa, 
rare in class. Gk. and the Lxx. 
(2 Esdr.‘), occurs twenty-five times 
in the Pauline writings (elsewhere in 
N.T. only Lk.1, Heb.?), and in accord- 
ance with its derivation (xara caus- 
ative and dpyos=depyds) means 
literally ‘render idle or inactive,’ and 
hence ‘abolish,’ ‘bring to naught’: 
cf. especially with the present passage 
2 Tim. i. 10 Xp. "Incod, xatapynoavtros 
pev tov Oavatov poricaytos dé Cony Kat 
dpOapciav Sia rod evayyediov. AS 
showing the different shades of mean- 
ing that may be attached to the word, 
Vaughan (on Rom. iii. 3) states that 
the A.V. gives it no less than seven- 
teen different renderings in the 
twenty-seven places of its occurrence 
in the N.T. It is found also in the 
Kow7 in a much weakened sense, e.g. 
P.Oxy. 38, 17 (i./A.D.) karapyotvros pe 
xetporexvov dvra ‘hinders me in my 
trade,’ 

For the thought in the present 
passage cf. Isa. xxvi. 10 apéjtrw o 
doeBns, wa py tidy Hv SdEav Kupiov, 
and for the meanings to be assigned 
to émiavera and mapovoia see Add, 
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Note F. Chrys.: dpxet mapeivat atrév, 
kal wayta Tatta amod@de* oTHoEL THY 
amarny Kai davels povov. 

Q. ob éat 1 mapovoia x«rr.] a 
second relative clause resuming the 
ov of v. 8, and describing the working 
of the lawless one, as the former had 
described his doom. As the Lord 
Jesus has His Parousia, the lawless 
one has his (cf. Rev. xvii. 8 ro Anpuov... 
mapeorat), in which he shows himself 
the representative and instrument of 
Satan. Th. Mops.: ‘adparebit ille 
Satana sibiinoperante omnia.’ Beng.: 
‘ut ad Deum se habet Christus, sic e 
contrario ad Satanam se habet anti- 
christus, medius inter Satanam et 
perditos homines.’ 

As distinguished from  duvayes 
potential power, ¢vépyea is power 
in exercise, operative power (‘potentia, 
arbor: efficacia, fructus, Caly. on 
Eph. i. 19), and except here and in 
v. 11 is always confined in the N.T, 
to the working of God; cf. especially 
with the present passage Eph. i. 19 f. 
Kara THY évépyeiav...qy evipynkey ev TO 
xpioré, and for a similar use in the 
inscriptions with reference to the 
pagan gods cf. O.G.L.S. 262, 4 (iii./a.p.) 
mpocevexOevros pot mept Ths evepyeias 
Oeov Atos Barroxaixns. 

év waon Suvapet...\revdovs | the sphere 
in which the parousia of the lawless 
one makes itself known; cf. Mt. xxiv. 
24, Mk. xiii. 22, also Rev. xiii. 14, 
xix.20. As regards construction both 
naon and wevdovs belong to all three 
substantives, wWevdous being best 
understood as a gen. of quality (cf. 
Jo. viii. 44), without however ex- 
cluding the further thought of effect, 
aim. False in themselves, the works 
spoken of lead also to falsehood. 


For the combination duv. «. on. x. 
tép. cf. Ac. ii. 22, Rom. xv. 19, 2 Cor. 
xii. 12, Heb. ii. 4, and for the dis- 
tinction between them see Trench 
Syn. § xci, SH. p. 406. Similar 
portents are ascribed to the Beliar- 
Antichrist in Asc. Isat. iv. 4 ff, Orac. 
Sib. iii. 63 ff. 

10. darn] ‘deceit,’ ‘deceitful 
power, in accordance with the regular 
N.T. use of the word, e.g. dary r. 
mdovrou (Mk. iv. 19), 7. awaprias (Heb. 
iii. 13); ef. 4 Mace. xviii. 8 Avpedy 
drarns odus. If in 2 Pet. ii. 13 we 
can read dmdras (but see Bigg ad 
loc.) we seem to have an ex. of the 
word in its Hellenistic sense of ‘pas- 
time, ‘pleasure’; cf. Polyb. ii. 56, 12 
and sce Deissmann Hellenisierung 
p- 165 n.. Moeris: ’Amdrn, 7 mwAdvy 
map Arrtkois... Tépis map "EXAnow. 

adicias] ‘unrighteousness,’ ‘wrong- 
doing’ of every kind, cf. Rom. i. 18, 
ii. 8 where, as here and in v. 12, it is 
opposed to aAnOea, and Plato Gorg. 
477 ¢ where it is coupled with ovp- 
maca Wuyns movnpia. By its union 
with azarn, adcxia is evidently thought 
of here as an active, aggressive power 
which, however, can influence only 
tT. dmoddupévos, the use of the ‘per- 
fective’ verb marking out those so 
described as having already ideally 
reached a state of daoAea; cf. 1 Cor. 
i. 18, and see Moulton Prolegg. 
p. raf 

av@’ ov] ‘in requital that,’ ‘for the 
reason that’—a class. phrase occurring 
several times in the Lxx., but in the 
N.T. only here and in Luke (Gosp.°, 
Ac.'): ef. avri rovrov Eph. v. 31. 

tis dAnOeias] may be understood of 
truth generally as contrasted with 
Td Wevdos (v. 11), but is better limited 
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to ‘the truth’ kar’ éoxnv, the truth 
of the Gospel, in accordance with its 
use elsewhere with the art. (2 Cor. 
iv. 2, xiii. 8, Eph. iv. 24), while the 
insertion of r. dyamnv shows that those 
spoken of had not only not ‘welcomed’ 
(éd€£avro, I. ii. 13 note) this truth, but 
had no liking for it, no desire to 
possess it. 

According to Westcott (on 1 Jo. 

ii. 5) this is the only instance in the 
N.T. where the gen. after ayamn 
‘marks the object of love’; Abbott 
(Joh. Gr. p. 84) adds Lk. xi. 42 
mapépxecOe THY Kpiow Kal THY aydanny 
rou Geov ‘[just] judgment and love 
toward God. 
‘a1, 12. ‘That is why God uses 
Satan as His instrument in punishing 
them, visiting them with a fatal 
delusion in believing this (great) Lie. 
False belief becomes thus the proof 
of falseness, and sentence is passed 
upon all who refused to believe the 
truth, and made evil their good’ 

Il. wéure] pointing not merely 
to the permissive will of God (Th, 
Mops.: ‘concessionem Dei quasi opus 
eius’), but to the definite judicial act 
by which, according to the constant 
teaching of Scripture, God gives the 
wicked over to the evil which they 
have deliberately chosen, cf. Ps. Ixxx. 
(ixxxi.) 12 f., Rom. i. 24, 26, 28, and 
for similar teaching in Gk. drama see 
Aesch. Pers. 738 addX drav omevdn tes 
avrés, x8 Oeds ovvanrera, Fragm. 294 
(ed. Nauck) dmarns dixaias ovK dro- 
oraret Geos. 

eis TO mioTevoat TO Werder] ‘to the 
end that they should believe the lie’— 
the thought of purpose, and not mere 


result (I. ii. 12 note) being undoubt- 
edly uppermost here in accordance 
with the leading thought of the main 
sentence. 

For 76 evdec ‘the lie’ as con- 
trasted with rijv ddnOelav (v. 10) ef. 
Rom. i. 25 otrwes perjdda€av ry 
ddnGeiay rov Geod ev TG Wevder. ‘Among 
the Persians “the Lie” (Drauga, akin 
to the Avestan demon Drvj) is a com- 
prehensive term for all evil’ (Moulton 
Exp. T. xviii. pe 537). 

12. tva kpiddow wavtes] ‘in order 
that they might all be judged,’ any 
idea of condemnation being derived 
from the context, and not from 
kpidaor per se: see Lft. Fresh Re- 
vision of Engl. N.T.3 p. 69 ff. for a 
full discussion of xpivew and its com- 
pounds. For xpivw in its wider sense 
of ‘resolve’ cf. P.Grenf. 1 30, 5 f. 
(ii./B.c.) Oia ypapparav éxpivapev 
onpnvat. . 

The reading ravres is well-attested, 
but the stronger and rarer dravtes 
(WH. mg.) has good grounds to be 
considered, both as less likely to be 
substituted by the copyists, and as 
better suiting the emphatic position 
here assigned to it. Beng.: ‘late ergo 
et diu et vehementer grassatur error 
ille.’ 

For the evidence (by no means 
decisive in the N.T., Blass p. 161) 
that in the Kow7, as in Attic writers, 
the use of was or das was determined 
on the ground of euphony, was being 
found after a vowel, and amas after a 
consonant, see Mayser p. 161 f. 

ol py morevoavres xtd.] Cf. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6. By a usage characteristic of 
Bibl. writers (but cf. Polyb. ii. 12. 3) 
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evdoxeiv (I. ii. 8 note) is generally 
construed with ¢v, but here according 
to the best texts (N*BD*G as against 
NcA D‘KLP)it is followed by the simple 
dat. as in 1 Mace. i. 43, 1 Esdr. iv. 
39, Rom. i. 32 (cuvevdoxeiv), and late 
writers generally (e.g. Polyb. ii. 38. 7, 
iii. 8. 7) The verb is found c. ace. 
Mt. xii. 18, Heb. x. 6, and with eis 
2 Pet. i. 17. 

For the general thought of the 
verse in Jewish literature cf. Apoc. 
Bar. liv. 21 ‘For at the consumma- 
tion of the world there will be ven- 
geance taken upon those who have 
done wickedness according to their 
wickedness, and Thou wilt glorify the 
faithful according to their faithful- 
ness.’ 


Il. 13—15. Renewep THANKs- 
' GIVING AND EXHORTATION. 


From the terrible picture they 
have been conjuring up the Apostles 
turn with a sigh of relief to give God 
thanks on their converts’ behalf in 
view of the salvation which He has 
worked for them—a salvation begin- 
ning in His eternal choice, and to 
be completed by their sharing in the 
glory of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself (vv. 13, 14). The two verses 
thus form ‘a system of theology in 
miniature’ (Denney), and in character- 
istic Pauline fashion lead up to the 
practical exhortation to the Thessa- 
lonians to hold fast to what they have 
been taught (v. 15). 

13—15. ‘But not to dwell on this 
melancholy picture, what a different 
prospect opens itself up before us! 
What an unceasing debt of gratitude 
we owe to God on your behalf, 
Brothers beloved not only of us but 
of the Lord! Is it not the case that 
from the beginning God purposed 
your salvation, and not only purposed, 
but accomplished it through the 


sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and your belief in the Truth? 
It was to this salvation indeed that 
He called you by the Gospel-message 
of which we were privileged to be 
bearers, and those who finally obtain 
it will obtain also the glory which 
belongs to it—the glory which is 
Christ’s own. Such then being the 
Divine purpose regarding you, see to 
it that you on your own part, Brothers, 
stand firm, keeping fast hold of all 
sound doctrine and practice as you 
have learned them from us both by 
word and by letter.’ 

13. “Hpeis d€ xrd.] See the notes 
on i. 3, the emphatic jets in the 
present passage lending additional 
stress to the writers’ keen sense of 
indebtedness to God for the good 
estate of the Thessalonian Church. 

For ad. ny. d. Kup. see I. i. 4 note. 

ore etAato xrA.] EiAaro (for form, 
WH.? Notes p. 172) is used of the 
Divine election in Deut. xxvi. 18 
Kuptos eiAaro oe...Aadv meptovarov (cf. 
mpoetde(a)ro Deut. vii. 6f., x. 15), but 
does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. 
in this connexion: cf. Phil. i. 22 and 
see Intr. p. lxxix. In the present 
instance the reference would seem to 
be to the eternal choice or purpose 
of God (1 Cor. ii. 7, Eph. i. 4, 2 Tim. 
i. 9), as otherwise (cf. note on éxdoy7 
Ii. 4) the qualifying am dpyjs would 
aimost have required some distin- 
guishing addition such as r. evayyeAtov 
(ef. Phil. iv. 15). 

It is possible however that the 
real reading is not am dpyjs but 
dnapxyny (WH. mg.), a thoroughly 
Pauline word (Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16, 
xvi. 5, I Cor. xv. 20, 23, xvi. 15), 
which might fairly be applied to the 
Thessalonians as the ‘first-fruits’ (Vg. 
primitias) of Macedonia, seeing that 
their conversion followed that of the 
Philippians by only a few weeks, and 
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was attended by such striking results 
(cf. I. i. 8, iv. 10). 

For cernpia as denoting completed 
blessedness see I. v. 8 note. 

év dyaope mvetpatos kal miorer 
adnéeias}] In view of the obvious 
parallelism of the clauses it is natural 
to understand the two genitives in 
the same way, and if so they may be 
taken either objectively, a ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ having for its object the ‘spirit’ 
and a ‘faith’ that has for its object 
‘truth,’ or as genitives of the causa 
eiciens, ‘sanctification by the Spirit 
and faith by the truth.’ In the former 
case mvetua can only be the human 
spirit: in the latter it must be the 
Holy Spirit of God. To this latter 
rendering the absence of the art. is 
no real objection, and it is supported 
by the recurrence of the same phrase 
in 1 Pet. i. 2 where the Third Person 
of the Trinity is clearly intended 
(see Hort ad loc.). 

For dyacpés cf. note on I. iv. 7, 
and with aiorts ddnOelas contrast of 
pn muotevo. T. adnOeia (V. 12). 

14. éxddeoev] the historical fulfil- 
ment of the Divine purpose expressed 
in eZAaro: cf. I. ii. 12, v. 24, notes. 

eis mepiroinow dé6€ns] ‘unto the 
obtaining of the glory’ (Vg. in acqui- 
sitionem gloriae, Weizs. zum Erwerb 
der Herrlichkeit), For mepiroinots 
ef. I. v. 9 note, and for do€a I. ii. 12 
note. 

15. "Apa ovv, ddedhoi, ornxere xrr.] 
The practical conclusion from what 
has just been said. The work of God, 
so far from excluding all human 


effort, rather furnishes the reason for 
it and the pledge of its final success: 
ef. Phil. ii, 12 f, iii, 12. 

For apa oty see I. v. 6 note, and 
for oryxere I. iii. 8 note. 

kx. Kpateire T. mapadocers] Cf. 1 Cor. 
xi. 2 7. mapaddcets xaréxere, and for 
the relation of xpareiv and xaréyew 
see Add. Note H. The construc- 
tion of xparety with the acc. (as 
generally in the N.T.—acc.*, gen.) 
may be due simply to the tendency 
to enlarge the sphere of the acc. in 
later Gk. (Hatzidakis p. 220 ff.), but 
serves also in the present instance to 
lay emphasis on the mapaddces as 
being already in the Thessalonians’ 
possession; cf. Rey. iii. 11 kpares 6 
éxyes. Beng.: ‘tenete, nil addentes, 
nil detrahentes.’ 

In themselves these mapaddces 
(cf. iii. 6) included both the oral and 
written teaching on the part of the 
Apostles (Thdt.: Adyous, obs kal 
mapovtes vyiv éexnpvéapev, Kal dmdvres 
€ypaapev) with the further thought 
imbedded in the composition of the 
word itself of the ultimate authority 
whence that authority was derived: 
cf. 1 Cor, xi. 23 éyd yap mapédaBov 
dro Tov Kupiov, 6 Kal mapédoxa vpiy. 

In the inscriptions Treasure Lists 
and Inventories are frequently known 
as mapadocets, the articles enumerated 
being ‘handed over’ (rapéSocav C.I.A. 
I. 170, 2 (v./B.¢.)) by one set of officers 
to their successors; see Roberts- 
Gardner p. 256. 

For the fact and contents of a 
Christian ‘tradition’ in the Apostolic 
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Age see Mayor Jude pp. 23, 61 ff, and 
for the possibility that we have here 
(ef. Rom. vi. 17, xvi. 17) a reference 
to an early catechism or creed, based 
upon the sayings of Christ, which was 
used by the first missionaries, see 
Seeberg Autechismus pp. 1 ff, 41 f. 

The title of of xparovrres, applied 
by eccles. writers to Christians, is 
probably due to this passage (LS. 


$.0. Kpatéw). 


Il. 16, 17.. PRAYER. 

A prayer is again interjected that 
the exhortation spoken of may be 
fulfilled in the Thessalonians’ case. 
Chrys.: mwadw evyt pera mapaiveow: 
TovTo yap eat dvTws BonOeiv. 

16,17. ‘Mayour Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself and God ow Father Who 
loved us, and in His Divine bounty 
bestowed upon us abiding comfort and 
good hope, comfort your hearts and 
strengthen you to do and to say 
everything that is right’ 

16. Auvros 6€ 6 Kvptos ny. KTA.] 
The invocation is identical with I. iii. 
I1 except that 6 kup. “Inc. Xp. is now 
placed first, and that the def. art. is 
substituted before zaryp for the more 
ordinary «ai, while the first 6 before 
Geos is doubtful. The order (ef. 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, Gal. i. 1) may have 
been determined by the immediately 
preceding reference to the glory of 
the Lord Jesus (v. 14), or be due 
to the fact that He is the inter- 
mediary through whom the purposes 
of God for His people are carried 
out. In either case we have another 
striking ex. of the equal honour 
ascribed to the Son with the Father 


throughout these Epp. (Intr. p. Ixvi). 
Chrys.: mod viv eiow ei rov vid 
éhAarovvres; Thdt.: ry ris rakews 
evaddayy THY opotipiay Sevier. 

6 dyamnoas nu. x. Sovs xtd.] The 
two participles under the vinculum 
of the common art. belong to 6 Oeds 
alone, and the use of the aor. shows 
that the reference is to the definite 
historical act in which the Gospel 
originated. 

For rapdxdnots see I. ii. 3 note, and 
for aiwviay (for form, WSchm. p. 96) 
as bringing out the ‘final and abiding’ 
character of this ‘comfort’ compared 
with the transitory joys of earth see 
i. 9 note. “Ayaény ‘good’ both in its 
character and results; cf. I. iii. 6, 
v. 15, and for the phrase dya6y ¢dnis 
in Gk, literature see Dem. Cor. 258 
(§ 120) Set 8€ tots dyabods advdpas 
eyxetpety pev Amacw aet Trois Kadois, 
Thy ayabny mpoBaddopevous eAmida. 

év xapire] not the human disposition 
in which the gifts just spoken of were 
received, but the Divine favour or 
bounty by which the ‘consolation of 
Israel’ was freely extended to those 
who were Gentiles by birth, cf. i, 12 
note. 

17. mapaxadéoa xt.) For mapa- 
cadet see I. ii. 11, iii. 2 notes, and for 
ornpitew see I, iii. 2 note. 

Tlavri and dya6@ refer to both the 
intervening nouns (cf. ». 9), and the 
whole expression is of the most general 
character ‘whatever you may do or 
say, any attempt to limit Adcyo to 
specific Christian doctrine (Chrys.: 
doypara, Calv.: ‘sana doctrina’) being 
quite out of place. 
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Ill. 1—16. CONSOLATORY 


AND HORTATORY. 


The writers now pass to teaching 
of a more directly consolatory and 
hortatory character, and, as in their 
former Epistle (I. y. 25), accompany it 
with the request for their readers’ 
prayers. 


Ill. 1, 2. Requsst ror THE 


THESSALONIANS’ PRAYERS. 


1,2. ‘Nor do we only pray for you, 
we ask further that you, Brothers, 
should pray for us, and especially that 
the word of the Lord may have the 
same swift and glorious course every- 
where that it has already had amongst 
you. To this end do you pray that 
we may be rescued from the perverse 
and evil men who are at present 
placing obstacles in our path—for it 
is not every one who has a true faith 
in Christ.’ 

1. To Roudv mpocetyerOe xrd.] 
The request is another proef of the 
closeness of the bond which the 
Apostles recognized as existing be- 
tween their ‘brethren’ and them- 
selves (Intr. p. xliv), while as regards 
its contents (for the sub-final iva see 
note on I. iv. 1) it is significant that 
in the first instance it is of the further- 
ance of their work rather than of any 
ease or advantage to themselves that 
they think. 

For 76 Aouréy ef. I. iv. 1 note, and 
for mpocevxerGe mepi I. v. 25 note. 

6 Néyos +. kupiov] ‘the word of the 
Lord’ Jesus in accordance with the 
general practice of the Epp. (Add. 
Note D). The use of the title in 
the present section is very marked, 
occurring as it does four times in 
'0. I-—§. 

tpéxn] ‘may run’ emphasizing the 
living, active nature of the word in 


the Apostles’ eyes, and their ardent 
desire that it may speed ever onward 
on its victorious course: cf. I. i. 8. 
The figure, which falls in with St 
Paul’s well-known fondness for meta- 
phorical language from the stadium 
(Rom. ix. 16, 1 Cor. ix. 24ff., Gal. ii. 2, 
vy. 7, Phil. ii. 16, 2 Tim. iv. 7), is 
derived from the O.T., see especially 
Ps. cxlvii. 4 (exlvi. 15) €ws rayous 
Spapeirae 6 Rdyos avrov, and the 
splendid imagery of Ps. xvili. (xix.) 
directly cited in Rom. x. 18. Findlay 
aptly recalls Vergil’s lines on Fama 
beginning ‘Mobilitate viget, viresque 
adquirit eundo’ (Aen. iv. 175 ff.). 

kal do€a¢nra:] the inner recognition 
following on (xai consec.) the outward 
progress of the word: cf. Ac. xiii. 48 
dxovovra d€ ra €Oun €xarpov Kai eddEaCov 
Tov Adyoy Tod Geod, and for the thought 
see Tit. ii, 10. On the deepened 
significance of doéatw in Bibl. Gk. 
see SH. p. 44, and for the slightly 
stronger evdoEatw cf. i. 10, 12. As 
illustrating the N.T. usage, the follow- 
ing invocation from the long magical 
papyrus P.Lond. 1. 121, 502 ff. (iii./a.p.) 
is noteworthy : xupia"Ious...d0£acdv pe 
(uot Pap.), as edd£aca 7d Bvoma rod 
viod(s) cov “Qpov (cf. Reitzenstein 
Poimandres p. 22 n.*). 

Kaas x. mpos vuas] For this use 
of mpés with ace. ef. I. ili. 4 note, and 
for the fact see I. i 5 ff, ii. 1, 13, 

2. kat wa puobdpev xrr.] a second 
and more personal need for which the 
prayers of the Thessalonians are asked, 
and which, though independent of the 
first, is closely connected with it: cf. 
Rom. xv. 30 f., and note the striking 
verbal parallel in Isa, xxv. 4 dad 
avOparov ropa pian adrovs. That.: 
Surry pev 4 alrnots eivar Soxei, pia dé 
bpos oti. Tdv yap Tovnparv avOpamav 
nTT@pévovr, dkwUTws Kal 6 Too knpvy- 
Hatos ocuvrpéxer Adyos, 


IIo 


~ t \ , 
pov avOpwrwrv, ov yap TavTwy 4 TiaTIs. 


For the meaning of pucddpev (late 
pass. aor., WSchm. p. 131) =eripiamur 
(Beza) rather than liberemur (Vg.), 
see the note on I. i. 10, and contrast 
the construction with dz, not ek, in 
the present passage, laying stress 
perhaps on the deliverance itself 
rather than on the power from which 
it is granted, cf. Rom. xv. 31, 2 Tim. 
iv. 18, and from the Lxx. Ex. ii. 19 
éppvcato pas ard Tov morpevov. For 
a late instance of pie@at do see 
P.Lond. 1. 413, 3f. (iv./A.D.) «[¥you Jae 
o[.]6 ra Oe@ mepi [rH]s olwr]npias iva 
pvoe. cai dd.... 

T. adtorev x. mompav dvOpdror] 
“Atoros, originally=‘out of place,’ 
‘unbecoming, is used in class. Gk. 
especially in Plato in the sense of 
‘marvellous,’ ‘odd’ (e.g. Legg. i. 646 B 
t. Oavpacrod Te kai arorov), from which 
the transition is easy to the ethical 
meaning of ‘improper, ‘unrighteous’ 
in later Gk., ew. Philo Legg. Alleg. 
iii. § 17 (i. p..97 M.) aap’ 0 Kai dromos 
Aéyerat elvar 6 havAos* aromov dé eore 
kaxov OvaOerov, and such a passage 
from the Kouy as P.Petr. mL. 43 (3), 
17 f. (iii./B.c.), where precautions are 
taken against certain discontented 
labourers iva yy} dron[ély te mpdéwow : 
ef, also B.G.U. 757, 21 (i./A.D.) where 
érepa aroma are ascribed to certain 
marauders who had pulled to pieces 
a farmer's sheaves of wheat, and the 
very interesting public notice con- 
tained in P.Fior. 99 (i./ii. A.D.) to the 
effect that the parents of a prodigal 
youth will no longer be responsible 
for his debts or for éromdv te mpa€n[e]. 

It is in this sense accordingly, 
implying something morally amiss, 
that, with the exception of Ac. 
xxviii. 6, the word is found in the 
Lxx. and the N.T. (Job iv. 8, xi. 11 &e, 
Proy. xxiv. 55 (Xxx. 20), 2 Mace. xiv. 23, 
Lk. xxiii. 41, Ac. xxv. 5), and in the 
passage before us it is best given some 
such rendering as ‘perverse’ or ‘fro- 
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ward’ rather than the ‘unreasonable’ 
of A.V., RV. 

Similarly zovnpés (as frequently in 
the Lxx., e.g. Gen. xxxvii. 20, Ps. xxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 49, Esth. vii. 6; ef Hatch 
Essays p. 77 f.) is used not so much 
of passive badness as of active harm- 
fulness, while the prefixed art. shows 
that the writers have here certain 
definite persons in view, doubtless the 
fanatical Jews who at the time were 
opposing their preaching in Corinth 
(Ac. xviii. 12 ff.), as they had already 
done in Thessalonica and Beroea 
(Ac. xvii. 5, 13): cf. I. it, 14 

ov yap mavtray 9 tiotis] ‘for not to 
all does the Faith belong’ (Luth. denn 
der Glaube ist nicht jedermanns 
Ding). For asimilar meiosis cf. Rom, 
X. 16 adN od mdvres Umnxovcay TO 
evayyedio, As illustrating the form 
of the sentence, Wetstein quotes the 
proverbial saying, ov mavros avdpos és 
Képwvéov €0 8 6 mdovs (Strabo viii. 6.20). 


III. 3—5. CoNnFIDENCE IN THE 
THESSALONIANS’ PROGRESS. 


From the want of faith on the part 
of men, the Apostles turn to the 
thought of the fwithfulness of the 
Lord Jesus (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 13) with the 
view moreover of reassuring not them- 
selves, but their converts. 

3—5. ‘Wehave spoken of the want 
of faith in certain quarters. However 
this may be, know assuredly that the 
Lord is faithful. He will set you ina 
firm place. He will protect you from 
the attacks of the Evil One. And 
seeing that He will do this, we have 
confidence that you on your part will 
not come short, but will continue as 
at present to do the things which we 
are enjoining. May the Lord direct 
you into the love of God and into the 
patience of Christ.’ 

3. Tluords] recalling the mioris of 
the previous verse. For a similar 
word-play cf. Rom. iii. 3. 
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os arnpi&er vp. wtr.] Not only will 
the Lord ‘set them in a firm place’ 
(ornpiée, for form, WM. p. 110), but 
He will also ‘protect’ (puddéa, Vg. 
custodiet) them there from external 
assaults: ef. for the thought Jo. xvii. 
12. For ornpive (I. iii. 2 note) cf. 
1 Pet. v. 10 6 8€ Geds maons yxapitos.. 
avros karaptice, ornpiées, oBevssoes 
and for the constr. puddocew amo cf. 
Ps. exl. (exli.) 9 pohagsv pe amd maytbos 
Hs ouveoticavTdé pot, and see Butt- 
mann p. 192. 

dro t. movnpov] The precise sense 
to be attached to these words is best 
determined by the meaning assigned 
them in the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer picar jpas drs rot sovnpot 
(Mt. vi. 13), of which we have 
apparently a reminiscence here (cf. 
Col. i. 13, and see Feine Jesus Christ 
und Paulus p. 252 f.). As the 
general consensus of modern scholar- 
ship is to understand ovnpod there 
as imasc. rather than as neut. in 
accordance with the predominant 
usage of the N.T. (Mt. v. 37, xiii. 19, 
38, Eph. vi. 16, 1 Jo. ii, 13 f., iii. 
12%, v. 18f. as against Lk. vi. 45, Rom. 
xii. 9), and the unanimous opinion 
of the Gk. commentators, we follow 
the same rendering here, and trans- 
late ‘from the evil one’: a rendering, 
it may be noted further, which forms 
a fitting antithesis tu o kvpios of the 
preceding clause, and is moreover in 
thorough harmony with the pro- 
minence assigned shortly before to 
the persons of Satan and his represen- 
tative (ii. 1—12), and more especially 
to the evil men (mompav dvOpdrev) 
of the preceding clause. See further 
Lft.’s note ad loc. and the same writer’s 
Revision of the Engl. N.T3 p. 269 ff, 
and especially the exhaustive dis- 


cussion by Chase Zhe Lord’s Prayer 
p. 112 ff. 

4. merol@apev dé xtd.] The assur- 
ance that it is the Lord Who is 
protecting the Thessalonians gives the 
Apostles a corresponding confidence 
that the Thessalonians themselves will 
faithfully fulfil their part. Chrys.: 
det pev yap To wav én avrov pinreww, 
GAN evepyotvvras Kai avtovs, Trois mévors 
euBeBnxoras Kal Tols adyoot. 

For év xupio (see I. iv. 1), as the 
ground with correspondingly new 
resources in which all St Paul’s hopes 
and desires are centred, cf. Gal. v. 10, 
Eph. iv. 17, Phil. ii. 19, 24, and for 
ep’ vpas, instead of the class. dat., as 
marking the direction of the con- 
fidence displayed cf. Mt. xxvii. 43, 
2 Cor. ii. 3, Ps. exxiv. (exxv.) 1. 

ére @ mapayyéAdopev xrr.] For a 
similar use of dri introducing the 
objective statement of the Apostle’s 
confidence cf. Phil. ii. 24. Under a 
mapayyéANopey must be understood 
not such injunctions as had already 
been given (eg. I. iv. 1—12), but 
rather, as the resumption of the same 
verb in v. 6 proves, those that im- 
mediately follow, and which, on 
account of their hardness, are further 
prefaced by a short ejaculatory 
prayer. 

For mapayyédAw see I. iv. 11 note, 
and as bringing out the idea of 
transmission contained in the word 
cf. P.Grenf. 1. 40, 6 f. (ii./B.c.) eepwovr 

ypayrat gow bras eidds mapayyeidns 
kal rLois] addrots iepedor. 

5. ‘0 d€ Kvpios karevOuvar xrd.] ‘O 
Kipios can only be the Lord Jesus ag 
in vv. I, 3, 4, any reference to the 
Holy Spirit (as Basil de Spiritu sancto 
c. 21 and most of the Gk. commen- 
tators) being outruled if only on the 
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ground that 6 xvpis is never so 
employed in the N.T. (not even in 
2 Cor. iii. 18), 

For xarevéivm see I. iii. 11 note: 
its metaphorical use is further illus- 
trated by Aristeas 18 karevddver ras 
mpagers Kal tas émiBodds 6 Kuplevov 
amavrav eds. 

eis T. ayamnv tr. Oeod x. els Tr. v10- 
povny tT. xptcrov}] The close parallelism 
of the two clauses makes it natural 
(as in ii, 13) to understand the geni- 
tives in the same way, and as the 
subjective interpretation of the second 
clause is rendered almost necessary 
by the regular meaning of vmopovny 
in the N.T., ‘constancy,’ ‘endurance’ 
(I. i. 3 note) not ‘patient waiting’ 
(dvaporny, cf. I. i. 10), we are similarly 
led to think of 7. dyamjy r. Beot as 
the love which is God’s_ special 
characteristic, and which He has 
displayed towards us; cf. Rom. v. 5, 
viii. 39, 2 Cor. xiii. 13, Eph. ii. 4, and 
see Abbott Joh. Gr. p. 84. 

The use of the art. before xpicrot 
is significant as emphasizing the con- 
nexion of the ‘patience’ spoken of 
not merely with the earthly trials of 
the Saviour, but with these trials as 
the inevitable lot of the suffering 
servant of Jehovah. Of. for the 
general thought Heb. xii. 1 f, Rev. 
iii. 10, and see Ign. Rom. x. 3 ¢ppwabe 
els tédos ev vropovn “Incov Xpiorod, 
where however Lft. (ad doc.) inclines 
to the meaning ‘patient waiting for 
Christ.’ 

III. 6—12. CHARGE WITH REGARD 

To THE DISORDERLY. 


It is ‘in the Lord, as has just been 
shown, that the Apostles’ trust for 
their converts is centred. At the 
same time they are anxious that these 
should not forget the responsibilities 


resting on themselves. And accord- 
ingly in a section, in which the 
severity of the language shows the 
serious nature of the evils com- 
plained of, they once more (ef. I. v. 
14 f.) rebuke the idle and disorderly 
behaviour, which at the time certain 
members of the Thessalonian com- 
munity were displaying. 

6—12. ‘In order, however, that 
this happy result may be attained, 
we again on our part urge you—and _ 
yet not we, but the Lord—not in any 
way to associate with a brother who 
is not living a well-ordered life in 
accordance with our teaching. For— 
you yourselves cannot but be conscious 
that you ought to follow our example. 
When we were with you, we did not 
depend on others for our support. 
Rather in toil and moil, night and 
day, we worked that we might not 
lay an unnecessary burden upon any 
of you. You must not indeed sup- 
pose that we have not the right to 
maintenance, but we waived our right 
in order to set an example for you to 
follow. And not only so, but we gave 
you a positive precept to this effect. 
For you cannot have forgotten that 
while we were with you, we were in 
the constant habit of urging upon you 
that “If any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” And we are the more led to 
go back upon this, because information 
is reaching us regarding certain of your 
number who are living ill-ordered lives, 
and, instead of attending to their own 
business, are busy with what does not 
concern them. It is such as these 
that we urge and entreat in the Lord 
Jesus to attend quietly to their own 
work and earn their own living.’ 

6. TapayyéAdouey O€ piv, adedqoi] 
In introducing their wapayyedia the 
Apostles adopt a,tone at once of 
affection and of authority—of affec- 
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Mopsi#t 
mapeddBooay &*A 17 Bas (non semper) 


tion, because it is to their ‘brethren’ 
that they appeal, and of authority, 
because it is as the representatives of 
one Jesus, Who had been made known 
both as Lord and Christ, that they 
enforce their charge. 

év dvopate t. Kup. “Ino. Xp.] prac- 
tically synonymous here with 6.4 r. 
kup. “Ino. (I. iv. 2 note), though. the 
introduction of the common O.T. peri- 
phrasis (cf. Ex. v. 23, Deut. xviii. 22, 
Jer. xi. 21) lays greater stress on the 
personality and consequent authority 
of the person spoken of: cf. i. 12 note, 
and for a full discussion of this and 
similar expressions see the exhaustive 
monograph by W. Heitmiiller im 
Namen Jesu (Gottingen, 1903). 

A similar usage occurs in the Kouy 
where dvoya with the gen. often stands 
for the dat. of the name of the person 
addressed, e.g. Ostr. 670 Havickos... 
évo(pate) [dvd(paros), Wilcken] Maon- 
pos «rd. (other exx. in Herwerden). 

oréA\XeoOar vpas x«tr.] SrédArew 
originally =‘ set,’ ‘place,’ and hence 
‘bring together,’ ‘make compact’ as 
eg. of shortening the sails of a ship 
(Hom. Z7. i. 433, Od. iii. 11), by a 
natural transition came to denote 
generally ‘restrain,’ ‘check, and is 
found in the midd. in the sense of 
‘draw or shrink back from’ anything, 
whether from fear (Hesych.: oré\Xe- 
ra: oBeira) or any other motive 
as in Mal. ii. 5 aao mpoowmov ovd- 
patos pov otéANeoOa avrov, 3 Mace. 
i. 19 ai S€ Kal mpocapriws éoradpevar 
(‘die sich ganz zuriickgezogen halten’ 
Kautzsch, and cf. Grimm’s note ad 
loc.): ef. Hipp. Vet. med. 10 (ed. Foesius) 


M. THESS. 


mapeddBere BG al pauc g 4 Go Syr (Harel) Arm Orig } Bas (?) Thdt: 


ovr’ dv amdayowTo dv éemiOupeoborr, ovre 
oreidavto, and see the old gloss quoted 
in Steph. Thesaur. s.c. where oréA- 
AeoOa is explained by ddicracba, 
dvaywpeiv. This gives the clue to its 
meaning here (Vg. ué subtrahatis vos) 
and in 2 Cor. viii. 20 oreAdopevoe 
(Vg. devitantes) rotro py tes nyas 
popnonra, the only other place where 
it is found in the N.T. Thdt.: ro 
oréh\AeoOar avti rod xwpilerba ré- 
Oecxe. The compound vmoorédAdo 
(-opa) is used in the same sense in 
Ac. xx. 20, 27, Gal. ii. 12, Heb. x. 38; 
ef. Deut. i. 17, Job xiii. 8, Sap. vi- 
7 (8). 

mavros adeAhov] Notwithstanding 
his faults, the title of ‘brother’ is not 
denied to the disorderly person, even 
while duty to the ‘brotherhood’ re- 
quires that he be avoided; cf. 1 Cor. 
v. Il, 

araxtws| See Add. Note G. 

kata t. mapddoow xr.) For mapa- 
docw see ii. 15 note, and for mapeda- 
Bere see I. ii. 13 note. 

The marginal reading apeda- 
Bocay is well-attested, and, if adopted, 
must have its subj. supplied from the 
collective dard mavrés adeAdot. The 
termination in -ooav receives how- 
ever scanty warrant from the papyri 
(Moulton Prolegg. p. 52), and in the 
present instance may have originated 
‘in an ocular confusion with -oow 
(mapddoow) in the corresponding place 
of the line above’ (WH? Notes p. 172). 

7. avrot yap oidare] Cf. I. i. 5, ii. 
1, 5, 11 &c.; Intr. p. xliv. 

pipeicOae pas] The verb pipgopar, 
repeated in v. 9, is found elsewhere in 
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the N.T. only in Heb. xiii. 7, 3 Jo. 
11; it occurs several times in the 
apocr. books of the O.T., cf. also 
Aristeas 188 pupovpevos To tod Geov 
Ova mavros émeckés. For the thought 
of the present passage see I. i. 6 note. 

ovK Araxrycapev] another instance 
of meiosis (cf. v. 2, IL. ii. 15), embody- 
ing the ground of the Thessalonians’ 
knowledge just spoken of. For drak- 
réw see Add. Note G. 

8. dSwpedv] ‘gratis’ as frequently 
in the Lxx. (Gen, xxix. 15, Hx. xxi. 
2 &.): cf. Rom. iii. 24, 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
also P.Tebt. 5, 249 ff. (ii./B.c.) éme- 
pimrew...épya dwpeay pndé pro ddv iper- 
pevov ‘to impose labour gratis or at 
reduced wages.’ In Jo. xv.25 (LXX.), 
Gal. ii. 21 the word has the further 
sense of ‘ uselessly,’ ‘ without sufficient 
cause.’ 

dprov épayouev]a general expression 
for taking food of any kind (cf. Mk. 
iii. 20, Lk. xiv. 1), corresponding 
to the Heb. Dn-DDN (Gen. iii. 19, 
4 Regn. iv. 8). 

GAN év komm ktr.] See the notes on 
I. ii. 9, and as further illustrating the 
meaning of the phrase vucr. x. py. 
cf. Magn. 163, 7f. ddvadeintws Oévra 
ro €datov nyépas Te Kal vuKTos. 

obx dre ovK exopev eEovoiay] a 
limitation introduced to avoid any 
possible misconception as to the 
Apostolic claim to gratuitous sup- 
port: cf. I. ii. 6 and especially 1 Cor. 
ix. 4, 7—14 where St Paul traces this 
game ‘right’ (e€ovgiav, v. 4) to the 
enactment of the Lord Himself (v. 14, 
Lk. x. 7 f.); see also 1 Tim. v. 18, 
Didache xiii.,1 mas dé mpopyrns adn- 
Owvds...a&vos eats THs TpopHs avrov. 

For this later sense of ¢£oucia 
(primarily ‘liberty of action’) to de- 


note a definite ‘claim’ or ‘right, 
with the further idea of ‘authority’ 
over others, cf. its frequent technical 
use in the papyri in connexion with 
wills and contracts, e.g. P.Oxy. 491, 3 
(ii /A.D.), pf Ov peév mepierms xpovoy 
éxew ple] rv tav iBiev é&orlcilav 
“so long as I survive I am to have 
power over my own property,’ 7109, 
25 (ii./A.D.) eLovctlas cor odons érépors 
map[axepetv] ‘the right resting with 
you to cede to others.’ 

For the use of ody dtu=ov A€yopey 
ére (...a\Aa) in the N.T. for the pur- 
pose of avoiding misconception cf. 
2 Cor. i. 24, iii. 5, Phil. iv. 17; WM. 
p. 746. 

ANN iva Eavrous TUrov KrA.] a second, 
and in the present instance, the main 
reason of the Apostles’ self-denying 
toil: not only did they desire to 
remove any hindrance from the free 
diffusion of the Gospel (cf. I. ii. 9), 
but also by their own daily lives and 
conduct to impress more forcibly 
upon their converts’ hearts the real 
significance of their message. 

For éavrovs with reference to the 
ist pers. plur. cf. 1.ii.8 note. It is of 
interest to notice that this usage does 
not seem to have extended to the 
sing. except in the case of very 
illiterate documents, e.g. B.G.U. 86, 
5 (ii./A.D.) cuvywpd pera thy éavrod 
TedeuTHv Tois yeyovdot alvT]o ek rhs 
cuvovans avtov yuvackos (cf. Moulton 
C.R. xv. 441, xviii. 154). With rvzos 
(L. i. 7 note) ef. the use of vror’macts 
in 1 Tim. i. 16, 2 Tim. i. 13, the meta- 
phor there, according to Lft. (on 
Clem. R. Cor. v. ad jin.), being due 
to the art of sculpture, ‘the first 
rough model.’ 

10. kat yap dre jer xrd.] Of. L 
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iii. 4, the only difference being that, 
in view of v. 6, rodro mapnyyéAXopev 
is substituted for mpoedéyouey. For 
similar references by St Paul to his 
previous public teaching cf. 1 Cor. xi. 
23, XV. I. 

Ore ef Tus ov Oédee xrd.] ‘that if any 
one is not willing (Beng. : ‘nolle vitium 
est’) to work, neither let him eat.’ 
Pelag.: ‘Haec sit inquietudinis non 
solum poena, sed etiam emendatio.’ 

For érz which is here equivalent 
to little more than our inverted 
commas see WM. p. 683 n.!, and for 
illustrations of the maxim, which was 
apparently a proverbial Jewish say- 
ing based on Gen. iii. 19, see the 
passages cited by Wetstein, especially 
Bereschith R. ii. 2 ‘ego vero si non 
laboro, non edo,’ xiv. 12 ‘ut, si non 
laborat, nou manducet’: cf. also 
Didache xii. 3 ef d€ Oéder mpos vpas 
kaOjoa, Texvirns dv, épyalécOw Kai pa- 
yérw. According to Resch (Agrapha, 
p. 240 ff., Paulinismus, p. 409 f.) the 
saying in its present form may have 
been derived from a logion of the Lord 
Himself. 

For e?...o¥ see WM. p. 599, Jannaris, 
§ 1807>, and for the strong negative 
pndé (ne quidem) with the imperative 
cf. Eph. v. 3. 

II, dkovouey yap xrA.] Fresh news 
from Thessalonica had reached the 
writers since the despatch of their 
first Epistle, perhaps through the 
bearer of that Epistle on his return, 
of such a character as to lead them 
to single out the offenders, who were 
evidently known to them, for direct 
rebuke. 

For the pres. dxovopey instead of 
the perf. cf. 1 Cor. xi. 18 (Burton, 
§ 16, Gildersleeve Syntax § 204), 
and for its construction with the acc. 


and part. to describe an actually 
existing state see Buttmann p. 302 f. 

pndev épyafopevous adda mepiepya- 
Couévovs] ‘doing no business but being 
busy bodies ’"—a translation suggested 
by Ellic. which has the merit of pre- 
serving the play of words in the 
original: cf. Beza ‘nihil agentes, sed 
inaniter satagentes,’ Est. ‘nihil oper- 
antes, sed circumoperantes,’ and 
amongst more modern renderings 
Ew., Schm. ‘keine Arbeit treibend, 
sondern sich herumtreibend,’ Zéckl. 
‘nicht schaffend, sondern vielge- 
schiftig,’ Jowett ‘busy only with 
what is not their own business.’ 
The same play on the original Gk. 
words is found in Dem. Phil. iv. 
150 gol pev &€€ dy epyater Kal me- 
plepyater trovs éayarous bvras Kiwdv- 
vous. For other exx. of paronomasia 
from the Pauline Epp. see v. 13, 
Rom. i. 20, xii. 3, 1 Cor. vii. 31, 
2 Cor. iv. 8, Phil. iii, 2 f (WM. 
p. 794 f., Blass, p. 298 f.). 

Tlepeepyd{ouar, amr. dey. N.T. (ef. 
mepeepyos Ac. xix. 19, 1 Tim. y. 13), is 
found in the same sense as here in 
Sir. iii. 23 (24) ev trois meprocois ray 
epywv gov ph meprepydtou: cf. Plato 
Apol. 19 B, where it is said of Socrates 
in an accusatory sense, meprepydterat 
(ytav ta re Um6 yijs Kal Ta érovpdna, 
and for a significant ex. from the 
inscriptions see C.I.A. 1. 74, 14 f. bs 
Gv S€ modumpaypovnan ta Tov Geov j 
Teptepyaontat, duaptiay ddudéra kth. 
Quintilian defines repepyia as ‘super- 
vacua operositas’ (viii. 3. 55): cf. 
M. Anton. x. 2 rovros 6) xavdcr 
Xpepevos, pndev meprepydtov. 

12, 1. 6€ rovovrors mapayyéAdoper 
krh.] The mapayyeXia is now addressed 
directly to the draxrot themselves in 
so far as they possess the above- 
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"| Se! X Beek: Ay , 2 / \ ¢ OV 
HnoOoOU plaoTw va META novxlas EpyaComevor TOV €aAUT 


ot > , 
aptov ecOiwow. 
KaNoTrolouvTes. 


mentioned characteristics—rois tovov- 
tos, cf. Mt. xix. 14, Rom. xvi. 18, 
1 Cor. v. 11. 

For mapaxadotpev cf. I. ii. 12 note, 
and for ev kup. "Ino. Xp. cf. I. iv. 1 
note. 

iva pera novxias xrdA.] It is not 
enough that they should not be dis- 
orderly, they must also work, and 
that too ‘with quietness’ for their 
own maintenance. 

‘Hovxia (elsewhere in N.T. only 
Ac. xxii. 2, 1 Tim. ii. 11 f.; cf. yovxa- 
¢ew I. iv. 11, and for a class. parallel 
[Dem.] Exord. Or. 1445 gxew novyiav 
kal Ta Upérepa avtay mpatrew) differs 
from jpepia in denoting tranquillity 
arising from within rather than from 
without (Hllic. on 1 Tim. ii. 2). 

For the force of pera see the note 
on IJ. i. 6, and ef. P.Lond. 1. 44, 17 f. 
(ii./B.C.) pe” Hovxias dvadvew. 


III, 13—15, Exuortation TO THE 
LoyaL MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. 
After the digression caused by the 

rebuke of the disorderly, the writers, 

fearing that their example may have 

a bad effect, address a special word 

of exhortation to the main body of 

their readers. 

1315. ‘On the other hand as 
regards the rest of you, Brothers, we 
exhort you not to fail in doing the 
right thing, but to persevere in your 
honourable course. And-in order 
that you may do this, there is nothing 
for it but to mark the man who is 
disregarding what we have said in 
this Epistle, and not in any way to 
associate with him, in order that 
thereby he may be shamed. And 
yet in saying this, we need hardly 
caution you that you are not to treat 
him as if he were in any sense an 
enemy, but rather to counsel him as 
a brother.’ 


€ ~ > / \ > / 
3°Yueis d€, addeAol, my EvKaknonTeE 
4 ? € , r , cos 
4ei O€ Tis OVX UmakovEl TW OYH Huw 


13. ‘Ypeis dé] ‘But you’—what- 
ever may have been the conduct of 
others. Thdt.: pr vixnon Thy vpe- 
répav idotipiay 4 éxeivay pox Onpia. 

pn éveaxnonte] *Evkaxéw (for form, 
WH? Notes p. 157 f.) from xakos 
‘cowardly’ is found elsewhere in 
N.T. only in Lk. xviii. 1, 2 Cor. iv. 1, 
16, Gal. vi. 9, Eph. iii. 13: cf. Polyb. 
iv. 19. 10 TO pév méumew tas BonOeias 
...evexaxnoay ‘they omitted through 
cowardice to send assistance.’ 

For the use of the aor. subj. in 
2nd pers. after uy, which is compara- 
tively rare in Paul, see Moulton 
Prolegg. p. 122 ff. 

kadorovovvres| ‘doing the fair, the 
noble thing’ rather than ‘ conferring 
benefits’ (dyaomowitvres): cf. the 
double exhortation in 1 Tim. vi. 18 
dyaOoepyeiv, mAovutety €v ~pyou Ka- 
Rots. 

The verb xadoroéo is not found 
elsewhere in the N.T. (for similar 
compounds, Lob. Phryn. p. 199 f.), 
but for the thought see Gal. vi. 9 ro 
d€ Kadov rrovovyres jut) evkaxapev, Where, 
as here, xaddés carries with it the 
thought not only of what is right in 
itself (I. v. 21 note), but of what is 
perceived to be right (1 Tim. v. 25 ra 
kaka mpddnda), and consequently 
exercises an attractive power. See 
further for this sense of kados the 
interesting discussion by Lock, St 
Paul p. 117 ff. 

14. TO AOy@ jpar Suaths emeororjs} 
‘our word (sent) through the (present): 
epistle’ (Th. Mops. interpr.: ‘uerba 
quae per epistolam loquimur’). The 
interpretation favoured by some of 
the older commentators by which da 
+. enor. ig rather to be connected with 
what follows in the sense ‘by means 
of a letter (from you) do you notify’ 
(cf. Tind. sende vs worde of him by a 
letter) is exposed to the well-founded. 
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a ¥ = x, = \ , 
cia THs émieToANs, TOUTOY onueoiabe, rn TUVavapiry- 


~ a 
vou alte, iva évtpara: 


objections that it is inconsistent 
with the natural order of the words, 
and with the use of the demonstrative 
ris (I. v. 27 note), which points to an 
existing letter rather than to one to 
be written afterwards. 

Tovroy onnewovabe] ‘of this man take 
note’ (Vg. hunc notate). Snpeccopac 
(am. Ney. N.T.) means to ‘mark or 
notify for oneself, and from being 
used in a neutral or even favourable 
(Ps. iv. 7) sense came also to have the 
idea of disapprobation connected 
with it, eg. Polyb. v. 78. 2 (of a 
sinister omen) onperwodpevor TO ye- 
yovds. The ordinary usage of the 
word is illustrated by Aristeas 148 
mapadédmxev 6 vopoberns onpewotcbar 
Tots auverois etvat dixaious, O.G.LS. 
629, 168 (Palmyra, ii./A.D.) 6 kparioros 
éonplendcaro ev tH mpds BapBapov 
emtaTony. 

It may be added that with the 
grammarians onpeiwoa is used in the 
sense of ‘nota bene, and that in the 
ostraca and papyri ceonpet@pa is the 
regular term for the signature to a 
receipt or formal notice, as when in 
P.Oxy. 237. vii. 29 (ii./a.p.) the prefect 
gives legal validity to the vaouyn- 
paticucs by the words dvéyver: ceon- 
p(el@par). 

py cvvavaplyvveda are] lit. ‘not 
to mix yourselves together up with 
him’ (Vg. ne commisceamini cum illo, 
Beza ne commercium habete cum eo) 
—the expressive double compound 
being found elsewhere in the N.T. 
only in 1 Cor. v. 9 py ovvavapiyryyc bat 
mopvas: cf. Hos. vii. 8 A "Edpacp ev 
rois Naois avTod cuvaveptyvuto. For 
the corresponding adj. in the Kowy 
see P.Oxy. 718, 16 f. (ii./A.D.) dpovpas 
ths BaowWskjs ouvavapiyous etvar TH 
vmap[xovon poe yl. 

iva évtpamy] ‘in order that he may 
be put to shame’ (Vg. ut confun- 
datur, Beza ut erubescat), following 


Skal un ws éxOpov nryeiobe, 


the late metaphorical sense of é- 
tpéra, cf. Ps, xxxiv. (xxxv.) 4, 1 Cor. 
iv. 14, Tit. ii. 8, and from the Kowy 
such passages as P.Par. 47, 3 f. 
(ii/B.c.) [eli pm puxpov te évtpéeropat, 
49, 29 f. (ii./BC.) yiverat yap évtpa- 
mjva. The corresponding subst. év- 
tpomn (=aicyvry) is found in 1 Cor. 
vi. 5, xv. 34. For its sense of aidds as 
in class. Gk. (e.g. Soph. Oed. Col. 299) 
cf. the late magical papyrus P.Lond. 
I. 46, 16 f, (iv./a.D.) dds evrpomny rd 
averte mpo tupos. 

In the midd. the verb=‘ reverence,’ 
and contrary toclass. usage isconstrued. 
in the Bibl. writings with the acc., e.g. 
Sap. ii. 10, Mk. xii. 6, Heb. xii. 9. 

15. Kal py ws €xOpov krd.] a clause 
added to prevent any possible mis- 
understanding of the foregoing. 
Throughout the conduct enjoined 
has in view the final amendment of 
the offender (Th. Mops.: ‘ut modis 
omnibus increpatione, obsecratione, 
doctrina reducatis eum ad id quod 
honestum est’): cf. Didache xv. 3 
édéyxere 5é dAAfAous pH ev dpyp GAN’ 
év eipyyn, and Clem. R. Cor. xiv. 3 
xpnorevoedpeOa adrois [trois apynyois 
Ths otdcews] Kara Thy evomAayxviay 
kal yAvkUTnTa Tov TojoavTos 7pas. 

For the softening effect of ws ‘as 
if he were an enemy’ cf. Blass 
p- 246 n1, and for nyéouar and vov- 
Oeréw see the notes on I. v. 13, I. v. 
12, respectively. As further illus- 
trating the ‘stronger’ sense of #yéo- 
pac in the former passage see M. 
Anton. iv. 1 where the best texts 
read 6pua ev mpos ta yyovpeva 
(‘moves towards things preferred’) 
in the sense of mponyovpeva in the 
parallel passage v. 20 (see Crossley’s 
note ad (oc.). 


III. 16. Prayer. 


16. ‘May the Lord, from whom 
all peace comes, Himself give you His 
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A = \ \ , - 
adda vovlereite ws ddeApdv.  *Auvtos d€ 6 KUptos THS 
Lae , ~ \ \ \ i 
eipnvns dain Uuly THY Eipnyny Sia TaVvTos év TaVYTL TpOTH. 
, nn 
O KUPLOS META TAaVTWY UME. 


+ ~ rd ff > ~ 
“O aoracpos TH éun xerpi Mavdou, 6 €otiv onpetov 


év Tacn €mloTOAN* OVTWS yoadw 
7 i GUTOS Gparpo, 


7 


° xapts TOU Kuptou 


~ a A \ , a 
nov Incoot Xpirtov pera TavTwv VUwV. 


peace at all times and in all ways. 
The Lord be with you all.’ 

16. Avros dé «rAX.] For atrés 8€ 
see I. iii. 11 note, and for 6 kup. r. 
eip., here evidently the Lord Jesus 
(cf. v. 5), see I. v. 23 note. The 
Hellenistic opt. den (for doi7) is found 
again in the N.T. in Rom. xv. 5, 
2 Tim. i. 16, 18 (WSchm. p. 120). For 
Sia mavrés ‘continually,’ as distin- 
guished from zavrore ‘at all times’ 
see Westcott’s note on Heb. ix. 6, and 
ef. P.Lond. 1. 42, 6 (cited in note on 
I. i. 3). 

The v.1. €v mavri rome (A*D*G 17 
Vg Go) doubtless arose through the 
desire to conform a somewhat awk- 
ward phrase (cf. avti tpém@ Phil. i. 
18, kara mavra tporev Rom. iii. 2) to 
the more common expression (ef. I. i. 
8, 1 Cor. i. 2, 2 Cor. ii, 14, 1 Tim. 
ii. 8). 

pera mavtwy vuaov|—even with the 
disorderly brother, cf. v. 18 and for 
mavrov used with a similar emphasis 
see the Benedictions in 1 Cor. xvi. 24, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13. 


III. 17, 18 SALUTATION AND 
BENEDICTION. 


17, 18. ‘I add this salutation with 
my own hand, signing it with my name 
Paul, as I am in the habit of doing. 
May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.’ 

17. ‘O domacpcs TH enn xeupt 
Tlavaov] Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 
18, and for a similar use of dowacpés 
in the Kown see P.Oxy. 471, 67 f. 
(ii./A.D.) dvapevorvt@y...rov domacpov 
‘waiting to salute him,’ and cf. the 
note on dumd(oya I. v. 26. 


TavAov is gen. in apposition with 
éuy in accordance with a common Gk. 
idiom (Kithner? § 406, 3). 

6 éorw onpeiov xtd.] namely the fact 
of St Paul’s writing the salutation 
with his own hand, and not merely 
the insertion of the immediately pre- 
ceding words, which as a matter of 
fact are found elsewhere only in two 
of his Epp. (1 Cor., Col.). Because 
however St Paul does not always 
pointedly direct attention to the 
autographic nature of the salutations 
is in itself no proof that he did not 
write them: cf. Intr. p. xcii and see 
Add. Note A. Inthe present instance 
he may have considered a formal 
attestation of the clearest kind the 
more necessary in view of the false 
appeals that had been made to his 
authority in Thessalonica (see note on 
ii. 2). 

ottws ypapo] with reference to the 
characters in which wv. 17, 18 were 
written, which the Thessalonians 
would henceforth recognize as his: 
ef. Gal. vi. 11. Any reference to an 
ingeniously-framed monogram (Grot.: 
‘certum quendam nexum literarium’) 
used by the Apostle for his signa- 
ture is quite unnecessary. 

18. 4 xapis Tow Kvpiov «rA.] The 
substance of the Pauline acracpos, 
embodying the Apostle’s favourite 
idea of ‘grace,’ and by the significant 
addition of mavrwy extending it to 
‘all’ alike, even those whom he had 
just found it necessary to censure (cf. 
v. 16 note). 

As in the First Ep. (cf. I. v. 28 note) 
a liturgical duyv has found its way 
into certain Mss. (NCA DGKLP). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Kaas nat 6 adyarntos jay aderdpos Iladdos xara 
\ a 2A f ” Con € \ 2 , 
thy Sobcicay avT@ codiav éyparev vpiv, os Kai év Taras 
by tal lal a ’ lal \ re > 2 \ 
émitToAais AAA@Y ev avTais Tepi TovTwY, év als éotiv 
dvovonta tiva. 
2 Pet. ili. 15, 16. 


NOTE A. 


St Paul as a Letter- Writer. 


Birogpbvynos ydp Tis Pobderae elvar H émiarohy a’vrouos, Kal mepl arhod 


mpdyuaros &xBeows Kal év dvouacw amdois. 
Demetrius de Elocutione 231 (ed. Roberts, p. 176). 


‘Als einen Ersatz seiner persénlichen Wirkung schreibt er seine Briefe. 
Dieser Briefstil ist Paulus, niemand als Paulus; es ist nicht Privatbrief und 
doch nicht Literatur, ein unnachahmliches, wenn auch immer wieder nach- 
geahmtes Mittelding.’ 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Die Griechische Literatur des Altertums 
p. 157 (in Die Kultur der Gegenwart 1. 8, Berlin, 1905). 


We have already seen that the Thessalonian Epistles are true ‘letters,’ The 
and not doctrinal treatises, and that, in adopting this method of com- Pauline 
municating with his scattered Churches, St Paul found a means of sleet 
communication admirably suited alike to his own temperament, and to jetters, 
the circumstances under which he wrote. The use of a ‘letter’ indeed 
for religious purposes was not altogether without precedent. It was by 
a letter that Jeremiah communicated God’s will regarding them to the 
Jewish captives in Babylon (Jer. xxix.)!, and by a letter again, to come 
down to Christian times, that the Council at Jerusalem announced their 
decision to the Gentile Churches (Ac. xv.)?, But, notwithstanding these 
partial parallels, St Paul was apparently the first to recognize the full 
possibilities that lay in a letter as a means of conveying religious in- 
struction®, And as there is good reason to believe that in the Thessalonian 
Epistles we have the earliest of his extant writings (see p. xxxvif.), this is 
a fitting opportunity for trying to form as clear an idea as possible of the 
outward form and method of the Pauline correspondence. 

Towards this, recent discoveries in Egypt have lent most valuable aid, Light 
For though it is somewhat remarkable that no copy of a Pauline Epistle, ao a 
or any part of one, on papyrus, belonging to the first three centuries, has recent is. 
yet come to light 4, the ordinary papyrus letters of the Apostle’s time enable coveries of 

papyri. 


1 Cf. in the Apocrypha the so-called 
Epp. of Jeremiah and Baruch, and 
2 Mace. i. 1, 10. Renan (Saint Paul 
(1869) p. 229 n.*) refers also to the 
iggéret or risdlet, which the Jewish 
synagogues were in the habit of 
addressing to one another on points 
of doctrine or practice. 

2 «Letters of recommendation’ (éme- 


gToAal cuorarixat) were common, Ac. 
ix. 2 (xxii. 5), xviii. 27; cf. Rom. xvi. 
1, z, 2 Cor. iii. 1, and for a pagan 
example. see the first of the papyrus- 
letters reproduced on p. 127. 

3 An exception is sometimes made 
in favour of the Epistle of James; but 
see Sanday Inspiration p. 344 f. 

4 There are various fragments be- 


Papyrusas 
a writing 
material. 


Themanu- 
facture of 


papyrus. 
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us to picture to ourselves with great distinctness what must have been the 
exact format of the Pauline autographs. 

Thus there can be no doubt that, like other letter-writers of his time, 
St Paul wrote his letters on papyrus. The costlier pergament, which was 
used for copies of the O.T. books!, was not only beyond the Apostle’s 
slender means, but would have been out of keeping with the fugitive and 
occasional character he himself ascribed to his writings?. And he would 
naturally fall back upon a material which was easily procurable, and whose 
use for the purposes of writing had already a long history behind it®. 

In itself papyrus is derived from the papyrus-plant (Cyperus papyrus L.)*, 
and was prepared for the purposes of writing according to a well- 
established process, of which the elder Pliny (V.H. xiii. 11—13) has left 
a classical account. 

According to this, the pith (@vBdos) of the stem of the papyrus-plant 
was cut into long strips (philyrae), which were laid down vertically to form 
a lower or outward layer. Over this a corresponding number of strips 
were then placed horizontally; and the two layers were pressed together 
to form one sheet (scheda), the process being assisted by a preparation 
of glue, moistened, when possible, with the turbid water of the Nile, which 


was supposed to add strength to it®. 


longing to the fourth and fifth 
centuries, amongst which Dr Kenyon 
(Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 354) includes 
one containing 2 Thess. i. r—ii. 2 
(Berlin Museum P. 5013); but, in a 
private communication to the present 
writer, he states that, in reality, this 
is not on papyrus, buton vellum. The 
important papyrus containing about 
one-third of the Ep. to the Hebrews 
(P.Oxy. 657) is certainly not later 
than the fourth century, perhaps the 
end of the third. 

1 These are probably referred to in 
Tas peuBpdvas of 2 Tim. iv. 13, as 
compared with 7a 6i8Ma, the ordinary 
papyrus-rolls. 

2 The very fact that Josephus 
mentions that the letter of the Jews 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus was written 
on parchment (dupPOepal, Antt. xii. 89 
(ii. 11)) shows that this was unusual. 

3 Theearliest extant papyrus-writing 
is w statement of accounts, dated in 
the reign of Assa, the last King of the 
fifth dynasty in Egypt, about 3580— 
3536 B.c. (Kenyon Palaeography of 
Greek Papyri p. 14). According to 
Sir E.M. Thompson (Greek and Latin 
Palaeography p. 33), papyrus continued 


After being dried in the sun, and 


to be manufactured in Egypt for 
writing purposes down to the tenth 
century of our era. Recently attempts 
have been made to supply charta 
according to the ancient model from 
the papyrus- plants growing near 
Syracuse. In addition to the authori- 
ties quoted, see the essay on ‘ Ancient 
Papyrus and the mode of making 
paper from it’ by Prof. Ezra Abbot, 
reprinted in his Critical Essays 
(Boston, 1888) p. 137 ff. 

4 The most probable derivation of 
the word ‘papyrus’ is from the 
Egyptian pa-p-yér, ‘the (product) of 
the river,’ i.e. ‘the river-plant’ (see 
Encycl. Bibl. col. 3556). The plant is 
mentioned in Job viii. 11; in Ex. ii. 3 
the ND3 NIM was a ‘chest of paper- 
reed,’ or a papyrus-boat, cf. Isa. xviii. 
2 émiroAds BuBNlvas. For the Gk. 
word mwdmrupos cf. P.Leid. S p. 97 
col. 14, 8, 11 (ii./B.c.), and (aamdpovus) 
P.Par. 55 bis col. 1 and 2 (ii./B.c.), 
and for the adj. P.Leid. U col. 23, 6 f. 
(ii. /B.c.) wotov mamdipwov, 6 kadetrat 
Alyurrice ‘Poy. See further Mayser 
P. 37: 

5 This appears to be the correct 
interpretation of Pliny’s ‘turbidus 
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rubbed down with ivory or a smooth shell to remove any roughness, the 
sheet was ready for use—a scripturabilis faces. 

The size of the sheets thus formed would obviously vary according Size of 
to the quality of the papyrus; but Dr Kenyon has shown that for non- a 
literary documents the size in ordinary use would be from 5 to 54 inches in * aa 
width, and from 9 to 11 inches in height}. 

For a brief note, like the Epistle to Philemon, a single sheet would 
therefore suffice, but, when more space was required, it was easily pro- 
curable by fastening the requisite number of sheets together to form 
a roll?, the beginning (apardxodAov) and the end (¢cyaroxoAXtov), as the 
parts most usually handled, being not infrequently strengthened by 
attaching extra strips of papyrus at the back. These rolls would seem 
to have been generally sold in lengths of twenty sheets (scapz), the cost of 
two sheets being at the rate of a drachma and two obols each, or a little 
over a shilling of our money?. 

As a rule the original writing was confined to one side of the papyrus- Recto and 
sheet, that side being chosen on which the fibres lay horizontally (recto), Ve7s0. 


which was therefore smoother for the purpose. 
space failed, recourse was had also to the back (verso)? 


But occasionally, when 
The verso was 


also frequently used for some other writing of less importance, or for 
scribbling purposes, much as we use the back of an old letter®. 


The matter was arranged in columns (céAcdes, paginae) of from two to Width of 
three inches wide, which were as a rule placed close together, so that there columns. 


liquor vim glutinis (dat.) praebet,’ as 
elsewhere he recognizes only the form 
glutinum, and not gluten, according to 
which glutinis would be a genitive: 
ef. Birt Das antike Buchwesen (1882) 
p. 231 f., and for the whole of Pliny’s 
description see Gardthausen Griech- 
ische Palaeographie (1879) p. 31 f., 
Thompson op, cit. p. 30f., Kenyon op, 
cit. p. 15. 

1 Op. cit. p. 16 ff. 

2 Cicero (ad Fam. xii. 30. 1) speaks 
of so delighting in his correspondence 
with Cornificius, that he desires to 
send him ‘not letters but rolls.’ 

3 Thompson op. cit. p. 28; cf. 
Karabacek Fiihrer durch die Papyrus- 
sammlung (1904) of the Rainer Museum 
at Vienna, p. xvi. Karabacek also refers 
(p. xv) to the different qualities of 
papyrus-paper, such as the Charta 
claudia, a very white paper, and the 
Charta salutatriz, a favourite form 
for ordinary correspondence. The 
finest of all was the Hieratica, while 
the Emporetica, made out of the rougher 


layers served much the purposes of 
brown paper amongst ourselves. 

4 Cf. Ezek. ii. g f. ‘a roll of a book 
..written within and without,’ and 
Rev. v. 1 BiBAlov yeypaupévov érwbev 
kal 8micOev, the roll was so full that 
the contents had overflowed to the 
verso of the papyrus (but see Nestle 
Text. Crit. of the Gk. N.T. p. 333). 
A similar peculiarity distinguishes the 
long magical papyrus P.Lond. 1. r2r 
(iii./a.p.), On the distinction between 
Recto and Verso see especially Wilcken 
in Hermes xxii. (1887) p. 487 ff.: ef. 
Archiv i. p. 355 f. 

> The letter P.Gen. 52 is written on 
the verso, the writer explaining— 
xaprnv (xdpriov, Wilcken Archiv iii. 
P- 399) abapdy wh elpwv mpds Thy Wpay 
els rov[r]ov éypaya. See also the 
interesting caricature from the back 
of a papyrus (ix./B.c.) reproduced in 
Erman and Krebs dus den Papyrus 
der Kéniglichen Museen [zu Berlin], 
Berlin, 1899, p. 6. 
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would be little room for the marginal annotations St Paul is sometimes 
credited with having made, unless we are to think of these as inserted at 
the top or bottom of the sheet. 

To complete our survey of the writing-materials, it is sufficient to notice 
that the black ink (uéAay, or uédav ypadrxdy) ordinarily used was prepared 
from a mixture of soot and gum-water! and that a rush or reed (xdAayos, 
or kdAayos ypadikos) served as a pen (cf. 3 Jo. 13 Sid pédavos kal 
kaXdpov) *. 

When finished, the roll was rolled round upon itself, and fastened 
together with a thread’, and in ordinary letters the address or title was 
then written on the back of the roll. In the case of more important 
literary works, which would be preserved in libraries, a aiAAvSos, or small 
strip of papyrus containing the title, was frequently attached to the end of 
the roll for the purpose of identification *. 

In order to ascertain its contents, the reader held the roll with two 
hands, unrolling it with his right, and with his left hand rolling up what he 
had finished reading®: a practice which enables us to understand the 
imagery of Rev. vi. 14 6 ovpavds dmexwpicbn ws BiBrlov EAtocdpevoy 
(€Atooopevos &), where the expanse of heaven is represented as parting 
asunder, ‘the divided portions curling up and forming aroll on either hand’ 
(Swete ad loc.). 

From these more general details that help to throw light on the 
outward method of the Bauline correspondence, it is necessary now to turn 
to one or two particulars that affected its contents. Amongst these a 
first place must be given to the fact that as a rule St Paul, following a 
well-established custom (Norden Kunstprosa ii. p. 954 ff.), seems to have 


1 Pliny N.H.xxxv.6, The excellent 
quality of this ink is shown by the 
way it has preserved its colour after 
the lapse of so many years. At the 
same time by not sinking into the 
texture of the paper like our modern 


p. 52f., Kenyon op. cit. p. 23). And 
the same would be the case with the 
gawddys or Paddvys, the ‘cover’ by 
which more valuable works were pro- 
tected. Birt (op. cit. p. 65) finds a 
reference to this ‘cover,’ and not to 


inks, it readily lent itself to being 
washed completely off: hence Col. 
li. 14 é&adrelWas 7O...xe~pdypagov (see 
Williams’ note ad loc. in C.G.T.). 

2 Directions for buying papyrus, 
pens, ink &e. will be found in P. Grenf. 
1. 38 (cf. Witkowski Epp. no. 55), 
a letter of i/s.c. For illustrations 
of the ordinary writing-materials see 
Erman and Krebs op. cit. p. 8 f., and 
the above-cited Fiihrer through the 
Rainer collection at Vienna p. 6. 

2 The wooden-roller (dugdarés, wm- 
bilicus) with projecting knobs or tips 
(xépata, cornu) would seem to have 
been confined to the costlier editions 
of literary works (Gardthausen op. cit. 


the Apostle’s ‘travelling-cloke,’ in the 
gpedovy of 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

4 Specimens of these ci\\vBo have 
been recovered: see P.Oxy. 301, 381. 

5 Cf. Lucian imag. c. 8 BiBNov ev 
Taiv xepoiv elyev, és Sto cwvErAnupevoy 
kal exer Td pév Te dvayvuicerbat adrod, 
70 dé Hin dveyvwxévat (cited Gardthausen 
p. 52). Seneca, who prided himself 
on his brevity, breaks off a letter with 
the remark that no letter should ‘fill’ 
the left hand of the reader (Ep. 45 
‘quae non debet sinistram manum 
legentis implere’), implying that, were 
it longer than a single sheet, the reader 
would require to use both hands (Birt 
p. 62). 
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dictated his letters. This at least is the most obvious interpretation of 
such a passage as Rom. xvi. 22 domd(opar vpas eyo Téprios 6 ypaas THY 
emtotoAny év xupio, Where, unless we are to think of Tertius’ writing a 
copy of the letter the Apostle had previously penned, we can only regard 
him as the actual scribe. Further confirmation of this practice is afforded 
by 2 Thess. iii. 17, a verse which sets the authenticating signature of 
the Apostle in direct contrast with the rest of the letter as written by 
someone else: cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 18. 

To such a mode of procedure the Egyptian papyri again offer striking 
confirmation, the signature being often in a different hand from the body 
of the document itself, as when a letter on land-distribution by three 
officials, Phanias, Heraclas, and Diogenes, is endorsed at the bottom by 
the second of these (‘HpakA(as) ceon(petopar)), the letter itself having no 
doubt been written by a clerk (P.Oxy. 45 (i./a.p.) with the edd. note)1. 

In speaking of St Paul’s amanuensis, we must not however think of 
a professional scribe (rayvypdagos, notarius), but rather of some educated 
friend or companion who happened to be with the Apostle at the time 
(cf. Rom. xvi. 21). The writing would then be of the ordinary, non-literary 
character, though doubtless more than the usual care would be taken 
in view of the importance of the contents. The words, in accordance with 
general practice, would be closely joined together. Contractions, especially 
in the way of leaving out the last syllables of familiar words’, would be 
frequent. And, as a rule, accents and breathings would be only sparingly 
employed. The bearing of these facts upon the various readings that crept 
later into the Pauline texts is at once obvious. But for our present 
purpose it is more important to ask, How much was St Paul in the habit 
of leaving to his amanuensis? Did he dictate his letters word for word, 
his scribe perhaps taking them down in some form of shorthand?? Or was 


1 Mahaffy (P.Petr. 1. p. 48) finds 
here the clue to the correct interpre- 
tation of the mj\tka ypdumara of Gal. 
vi. 11—the large, irregular characters 
of the man who wrote but little, as 
compared with the smaller, cursive 
handof his more practised amanuensis: 
ef, for a striking illustration of this the 
facsimile of Pap. 215 in the Fiihrer to 
the Rainer collection (p. 68), where 
the rude, uncial signatures of two 
consenting parties are clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the more cultured 
hand in which the body of the contract 
is written. But Ramsay (Hist. Comm. 
on Galatians p. 466) is probably nearer 
the mark in saying that by the use of 
‘large’ letters the Apostle desired 
rather to draw special attention to the 
‘importance’ of the following sen- 
tences, in accordance with a well- 


established custom in ancient times. 

? Kenyon’s statement (Palacography 
P- 33) that the omission of the middle 
portion of words is not found in Gk. 
papyri now requires modification : cf. 
P.Amh. 35, 5§5 (ii./B.c.) Ba(owdt)Kov, 
where the editors point out that the 
scribe first wrote 84, and then added 
kwy to distinguish it from BL=fa- 
(ctAéws) in the previous line, and see 
also Kenyon himself (P.Lond. 111. p. 91) 
where kA xot= «hypo karotxod is allowed 
as ‘one of the very few exceptions” to 
his own above-stated rule. 

3 For the practice of shorthand 
amongst the ancients see art. ‘Nota’ 
in Smith’s Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antt., 
and cf. Kenyon op. cit. p. 33. To the 
literature there adduced may be added 
an art. by F. G. W. Foat On old Greek 
Tachygraphy in J.H.S. xxi. (1901) 
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he content to supply a rough draft, leaving the scribe to throw it into 
more formal and complete shape? It is true that to these questions no 
definite answer can be given. In all probability the Apostle’s practice 
varied with the special circumstances of the case, or the person of the 
scribe whom he was employing. More might be left to the discretion 
of a Silvanus or a Timothy, than of a Tertius. But, in any case, the very 
fact that such questions can be put at all shows how many of the difficulties 
regarding the varied style and phraseology of the different Epistles might 
be solved, if we had only clearer knowledge of the exact conditions under 
which they were severally written. 

Nor can we leave out of sight the possibility that, when dictating, 
St Paul may frequently have held some letter he was answering in his 
hand, and that consequently quotations from his correspondents’ language, 
which we should now in print at any rate distinguish by the use of inverted 
commas, may have found their way into his answer, or at any rate suggested 
the exact form of the language employed ?. 

In a suggestive paper in the Expositor (v. vi. p. 65 ff.) Dr Walter Lock 
has applied this possibility to the elucidation of 1 Cor. viii. 1—9, and more 
recently Dr Rendel Harris (Zap. v. viii. p. 169 ff.) has tried in the same way 
to disentangle from our existing 1 Thessalonians traces of a lost letter 
previously addressed by the Thessalonians to St Paul. Some of the points 
raised may perhaps seem to the ordinary reader over-subtle, and capable 
of simpler explanation. But the idea is a fruitful one,and may yet be found 
to do good service in the explanation of various Pauline linguistic and 
grammatical anomalies?. 

Another possibility is that what were originally marginal annotations 
now form part of the Pauline Epistles. What more natural, it has been 
argued, than that St Paul should have read over his letter, after his scribe 
had finished writing it, and jotted down in the margin explanatory 
comments or additions, which afterwards found their way into the text‘ 
That marginal annotations of this kind were added later is well known; 


p. 238ff., which contains a general 
résumé of the present state of the 
question. 

1 Cf. Sanday Inspiration p. 342, and 
for the possibility that in the ‘dicta- 
tion’ and ‘revision’ of the fourth 
Gospel, which early tradition asserts 
(especially Can. Murat. p. 10a.), we 
may have a key to the differences 
between it and the Apocalypse see 
Swete Apoc. p. clxxix f. 

In an art. in the Churchman for 
June 1906 (summarized in Exp. T. 
Xvli, p. 433) Bishop Moule cites a mode 
of procedure from the modern mission- 
field which may have some bearing on 
the point before us. According to 


this when a European missionary in 
China desires to send « message, he 
first writes it down in his own Chinese, 
and then submits it to a ‘ writer,’ who 
drafts it afresh into the correct classical 
phraseology. After revision it is then 
sent out by the missionary, ‘as his 
own authentic message.’ 

2 Cf. Weizsiicker Apost. 
p. 102 ff. 

3 For its application to the Ep. to 
the Philippians see Kennedy Phil. 
p. 403 in E.G.T. 

4 See especially Laurent Neutest. 
Studien (Gotha, 1866) p. 3 ff., and cf. 
Renan Saint Paul (1869) p. 232. 
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but it is very doubtful whether any of them can be traced back to St Paul 
himself. The general form of an ordinary papyrus-letter left, as we have 
already seen, little room for them. And such a phrase for example as 
éumpoobev rob Kupiov nyav "Inoov €v Th avTov mapovaiag (1 Thess. ii. 19), which 
Laurent (p. 28f.) cites in support of this view, may just as readily have 
formed part of the original writing. , 

We are on surer ground when we turn to the undoubted light which General 
the correspondence of the time throws upon the general form of the form 
Pauline letters. That form, as is well known, consists as a rule of an ane 
Address or Greeting, a Thanksgiving, Special Contents, Personal Salu- jetters, 
tations, and an Autographic Conclusion. And when full allowance has 
been made for difference in character and tone, it is remarkable how 
closely this structure resembles the structure of an ordinary Greek 
letter. 

This will perhaps be best shown by giving one or two specimens of Examples 
the latter. We begin with a short letter from Oxyrhynchus, of date of papy- 
A.D. 16, in which the writer Theon recommends to the notice of his He 


letters. 
brother Heraclides the bearer of the letter Hermophilus. rene of 
P.Oxy. 746. recom- 
; ; ne “ menda- 
Céay ‘Hpakreidne rae adeApar tion. 


mrelota yalpew Kal vyraivew. 
‘Eppoduros <6> drod[edovs vou rHv 
émoroAny [élor[e].[. .]. xl. Ju. dL Jnpe 
[-Jeptov, kal ?pdrncéy pe ypdyrar oor. 
[m]oopéperar exe mpayparioy 
[ev rae] Kepxepoum. rtovro oy éav 
cot halilynrar cmovdaces Kata TO 
Sikatov. ta & GAAa ceavrod emipedou 
i dvyraivys. 
eppaco. 
(érovs) y TiBepiov Kaicapos SeBacrod Saadgu y. 
On the verso is written the address : 
“Hpakdeldne Ba(ordexde) yp(apparet) 
*Oéu(puyxirov) Kuvor(oAirov) 


the round brackets indicating the resolution of the abbreviations 
employed. 

The general similarity of the Address and the closing Salutation to A letter of 
the ordinary Pauline practice is at once obvious, and the same may be invitation, 
said of the following letter of invitation from the Faiydm, belonging to the 
year A.D. 84. 

B.G.U. 596: 


Aidupos ’AroAXwvios 
TOL TYMWTAT@L 
xaipev. 
Kalas roujoes cvvedOav 
[A]iAoupiom Ta. Kopicov- 
tt got TO en[t]or[o]Atov, dras 


A letter 
from a 
mother 
to her 


children. 


A letter of 


consola- 
tion, 
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eis THY éwptiy (sic) mepiote- 

peidia jyeiy dyopaont, 

kal epwrnbeis KareA- 

Adv cuvevexnbA[e] 

nue. Tovt[o] ody rouy- 

gas €on pow peyddny 

xaperav (sic) xat[a]reOetp[é]vo(s). 

"Aoracat Tovs covs mavras. 
"Eppaco. 

(érovs) tpirov AvToxparopos 

Kaicapos Aopitiavod 

SeBaorod Teppavixov Tlay(av) te. 


The address is again on the verso: 
Eis Baxxtada [dmddos *AmoAA@viar] THe TYstwr[a(ror) ]. 


Our next example still more closely recalls a Pauline letter, as, in 
addition to more formal resemblances, it contains an earnest prayer to the 
writer's god Serapis for the welfare of her children. This letter was also 
discovered in the Faiyfm, and belongs to the end of the second, or the 
beginning of the third, century of our era. 

B.G.U. 332: 

Sepamias tots téxvous Trodepai@ Kal "Amodwapia Kat 
TIrodcpaio mreiora xaipew. 
Ilpd péev mavrwy edyouat nuas vytaiv, 6 pow mavreav 
éotly avavkaorepov. Td mpola]kiynua jpav moe mapa TO 
kupio Sepamidi, evxopern nuas vyraivovres drrodaPeiv, 
os eyoua emirerevxotas. “Eydpnv kouicapérn ypaupara, 
ote Kad@s Bierdenre. ’Aoragov ’Appolvlovv ody téxvots Kal 
oupBic kal Tovs pidoivrds oe. “Aomaterar nas KupihAa 
kat 1 Ovydrnp ‘Eppias “Eppias (sic), ‘Ep[yJavovBis 7 Tpogpes, "ABnvais 7 7 déoxa- 
Aos, Kupidda, Kaoua, [. .Ju.. vs, 3[...]avos, "Eumis, of evade mavres. 
’Epwrnbeis odv mplaypnla mpacots yp[aye pou, eidds Ort, dav ypdpparda 
cov dBa, ihapa elys wept Tis Gwrnpias npav. 

*Eppacdar jpas evxyopat. 
On the verso this letter has two addresses, one in the original hand to 
the effect 

*Arodos rode X paiw TO réxve. 

*Aomatov.... 

and the second in a different hand 

’Amo8(os) TroAepaim X dde(A)PS *AroAwa[pilas. 
It would appear therefore that the first recipient Ptolemaios had after- 
wards forwarded his mother’s letter to his brother of the same name, and 
his sister Apolinaria. 

To these three letters I am tempted to add in full the pagan letter 
of consolation already referred to (see I. iv. 18 note) as, apart from 
similarity in outward form, its contents stand in such striking contrast to 
the bright and hopeful character of the Epistles before us. 
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P.Oxy. 115 (ii./A.D.)+ 
Eipnyn Taovvadper kal Biko 
evipuyeiv. 


Kat 
Tae 
ovrws eAvumnOny exXavoa emi 
TaL bak 
> , x - 
Evpoipar ws ent Aduparos 
” ‘\ , a. ~ 
ékXavoa, kal mavra 6ca nv ka- 
Onxovra éroinca Kal mavres 
, , 
ot épol, "Emappdderros kat Geppov- 
> 
Ovov Kai Bidvov xal "AmoAASMOos 
kat Ihavras. 
, 2 
dvvarai Tis mpos Ta ToLadTa. 


GAN pws ovdev 


mapnyopeire ovv éavtous. 
ed mpatrere. “AOUp a. 
On the verso 
Taovvedper kai bitove 


Nothing would be easier than to multiply examples}, but these must Current 

suffice to show the amount of truth there is in Deissmann’s dictum that the epistolary 
Pauline letters ‘differ from the messages of the homely Papyrus leaves phrases, 
trom Egypt not as letters, but only as the letters of Paul’ (BS. p. 44): 
while they also make clear how frequently the actual phrases employed 
are drawn from the current epistolary language of the Apostle’s time% 
This is naturally most noticeable in the more formal parts of the letter 
such as the address or the closing salutation?; but it is by no means 
confined to these, as will be seen from the preceding Notes on such passages 
as I. i. 2, 3, ii. 9, iv. 1, 13, II. ii. 3, iii, 24 

Similarly with the authenticating signature. Reference has already St Paul’s 
been made to the fact that this was apparently generally added in St Paul’s !g2ature. 
own hand in accordance with general practice’. And it is enough to add 


1 An excellent collection of the 
letters belonging to the Ptolemaic 
period will be found in Witkowski’s 
Epistulae Privatae Graecae (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1906). 

2 For the existence of similar ex- 
pressions in Latin letters see Tyrrell 
and Purser The Correspondence of 
WW. T. Cicero (3rd ed. Dublin, 1904) i. 
p. 56 ff. 

3 This point did not escape the notice 
of the older commentators. Thus 
Theodore of Mopsuestia writes with 
reference to I. i, 1 (ed. Swete): 76 
xdpis tpiv otrws rlOnow worep hues 
Td xalpev ev rais mpoypadais 
emicToAGy elwOamev’ 7d év Oe tarpl 
redekws, ws Kal tues TO ev xuply 
ypdgouer. Cf. also Theodoret on II. 


M. THESS. 


TOV 


i. 2: 70 dé év Oem twrarpl doxey 7H Tap’ 
nav év Tais ériTodais ypapouévy’ Kal 
yap Tets elwOapmev ypapew* ‘6 deiva TO 
delve év kuplw xalpew.’ On the original 
formula see Dr G, A. Gerhard’s dis- 
sertation ‘Die Formel 6 deiva rw Seive 
xalpev’ forming the first part of his 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Briefes (Philologus lxiv. 
(N. F. xviii.), 1905, p. 27 ff.). 

4 Further evidence pointing in the 
same direction. will be found in the 
Dean of Westminster’s Note ‘On some 
current epistolary phrases’ in his great 
commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 

5 Cf. Cie. ad Attic. viii. 1, Suet. 
Tib. 21, 32, Dion Cass. lviii. 11. 
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that the otrws ypade (like our ‘signed’) with which the Apostle draws 
attention to it in II. iii. 17 finds a ready parallel in the ceonpetopar (generally 
contracted into vean), with which so many of the Egyptian papyrus-letters 
and ostraca close. 

The only other point requiring notice is the mode of despatch of the 
Pauline letters. By this time the Imperial Post, established by Augustus’, 
was in full operation, but its use was strictly limited to state and official 
needs, and ordinary correspondence could only be sent by special messenger, 
or by favour of some friend or passing traveller’. Even had it been 
otherwise, it is obvious that many of the Apostle’s communications could 
only have been entrusted with safety to a Christian messenger in full 
sympathy with their object®?, The messenger’s part would thus be an 
important one. And there can be little doubt that to St Paul’s messengers 
there often fell the task of reinforcing and supplementing the Apostolic 
message to the Churches addressed‘. 


of the Turkish postal authorities, 


1 Suet. dug. 49. In this, as in so 
Christians in Macedonia ‘are forced 


many other customs of his court, 


Augustus doubtless followed a Persian 
model (Friedlaender Sittengeschichte 
Roms? ii. p. 8, cf. i. p. 395). 

2 Cic. ad Attic. i.g. 1, Pliny Ep. vii. 
12, Mart. iii. 100. 1. 

3 According to a modern traveller, 
even to this day, in view of the perils 
attending correspondence at the hands 


to employ private couriers of their 
own creed and nationality’ (G. F. 
Abbott Tale of a Tour in Macedonia 


Pp. 275). 
* For the union of messenger and 
letter cf. P.Grenf. 1. 30 (il./B.c.), 


B.G.U. 1009 (ii./B.c.). 


NOTE B. 


Did St Paul use the Epistolary Plural ? 


The question of whether St Paul ever uses the epistolary plural is one The ques- 

of some general interest, and has also a direct bearing upon the interpreta- ie not 
tion of several passages in our Epistles. It is a question which has some- anced 
times been answered very definitely in the negative, as when it has been categoric- 
maintained that St Paul never uses the Ist pers. plur. except with reference ally, 
to more than one person (Hofmann Die heil. Schrift neuen Testaments 
(1862) i. p. 147 and passim), or, more guardedly, that in those Epistles 
where several names occur in the address all subsequent 1st persons plur. 
must be referred to them, except where the context demands a still wider 
reference, as e.g. to Christians in general (Zahn Hind. in d. N.T. i. pp. 150 ff, 
219f.). Laurent, on the other hand, as positively declares (S'A™. 1868 p. 159 ff, 
Neutest. Stud. p. 117 f.) that, so far at least as the Thessalonian Epistles 
are concerned, the 1st pers. plur. is always to be referred to St Paul alone 
as a kind of pluralis maiestaticus, being used by the Apostle when he 
speaks in his official capacity, while as a private individual he uses the 
singular. As a matter of fact, however, as Karl Dick has shown in his 
elaborate monograph Der schriftstellerische Plural bet Paulus (Halle, 
1900), no such hard and fast rule on either side can be carried consistently 
through without doing constant violence to the sense. And the general con- 
clusion at which Dick arrives after a complete survey of the evidence is 
that St Paul uses the rst pers. plur. with such a wide variety of nuances 
and shades of meaning, that the pluralis auctoris may well have a place 
amongst them, wherever it is found to be most in keeping with the con- 
text, and the circumstances of writing at the time. 

Nor in this would the Apostle cause any undue difficulty to his readers. but in the 
For if the use of the 1st pers. plur. for the rst pers. sing. seems only to light of 
have existed to a very limited extent in classical Gk. (cf. Kihner? 11 i. bes oo 
§ 371. 3, Gildersleeve Syntax § 54), in later writers it is very common (e.g. classical 
Polyb. i. 41. 7 metpardpeba, Jos. Vita 10 (2) éBovdnOnv...ctropev...@unv). and later 
And, what is still more pertinent to our present inquiry, this plural can Greek, 
now be illustrated from the ordinary correspondence of St Paul’s time. 

We must be careful indeed not to overstrain the evidence in this andespeci- 
direction, as some of the instances which are usually cited are by no means #lly of the 
certain, owing to the possibility that the writer may be including those one 
around him, members of his family or friends, in the plural reference. pondence 
Thus in the first of Dick’s two examples B.G.U. 27 (not 41, as Dick), 5 ff. of the 
els yi» edjArvOa...xal é&e[x]évoca peév (or eLexevdcaper)...xai mapedééaro Has Apostle’s 
6 téros, the corn-merchant, who is its author, seems undoubtedly to be 
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thinking of his comrades as well as of himself, when he uses the plural}, 
and similarly in the illiterate B.G.U. 596, 1 ff. (i./A.D.) kakas moujoets... 
catehOdy ouvevwxnOy[t] jueiv. Todr[o] ody moujoas gon poe peyadny xdperav 
(sic) xat[a]reBetu[é]vo(s), there is again no reason why the reference in nyeiv 
and pox should be identical?. 

Other examples can however now be cited in which it seems impossible 
to establish any distinction between the two numbers. For example, in the 
opening salutation of P.Par. 43 (ii./B.c.) we find ef éppwcba, eppopa dé 
xavroi, the plur. reading xatvroi being here regarded as ‘certain’ by 
Witkowski (Epp. p. 55) as against xavrés (Letronne); and with this may 
be compared such documents as P.Tebt. 58 (ii./B.c.) edpryxapev...etpor... 
BeBovdrerpeda, P.Hib. 44 (iii./B.c.) éypayapev...dpdvres...dyuny, and, from a 
much later date, P.Heid. 6 (iv./A.D.) muorevouer...ypdpa Kat pdupapico... 
dumOdper. Evidence to the same effect is afforded by the Inscriptions, 
as in O.G.I.S. 484, possibly a rescript of Hadrian, in which the sing. 
and plur. are interchanged in a truly astonishing manner, e.g. 1 ... Nodper, 
2 [perereu|auny, BovdnOeis, 13 eSokev yyeiv, 27 eSoxysaoaper, 31 ériarevoy, 
41 Oikaov nynodpny, 54 vopitw (see Dittenberger’s note ad Joc.). 


The con- It is unnecessary to go on multiplying instances. These are sufficient 
sequent to prove the possibility, to say the least, of the use of ‘eis for eyo in 
Lapa a writer of St Paul’s time. And if, accordingly, we find passages in his 
ausage Epistles where the Ist pers. plur. seems to be best understood of the 
in the Apostle alone, we need not hesitate so to apply it. 

Pauline On the other hand in view of the fact that in several of his Epistles 
aes (1 Cor., Gal., Phil. Philemon) St Paul, after starting with an address from 
Special several persons, employs the 1st sing. throughout in the body of the letters, 
circum- . . 
stances to the continued use of the rst pers. plur. throughout the Thessalonian 
be taken Epistles is surely significant, and may be taken as indicating a closer and 
into . more continuous joint-authorship than was always the case at other times. 
sia ne And as we are further supported in this conclusion by all that we know 


1, 2 Thes- regarding the special circumstances under which the two Epistles were 


salonians, 


written (see Intr. p. xxxiv f.), we shall do well to give its full weight to this 
normal use of the plural in them, and to think of it as including St Paul’s 
two companions along with himself wherever on other grounds this is. 
possible. 


1 Cf. Moulton Prolegg.” p. 246 as against p. 86 of the rst edition. 
? See the whole letter on p. 127 f. 


NOTE C. 


The Thessalonian Friends of St Paul. 


In view of the strength of the ties which bound St Paul to the 
Thessalonian Church, it is not surprising to find that several of its 
members were afterwards reckoned amongst his close personal friends. 

Amongst these a first place is naturally given to Jason who was his 
host at Thessalonica, and who must subsequently have joined St Paul 
on his missionary journeyings, if, as is generally thought, he is to be 
identified with the Jason who unites with the Apostle in sending greetings 
from Corinth to the Roman Christians (Rom. xvi. 21). In this case too we 
get the further information regarding him that he was a Jew by birth (cf. 
of ovyyeveis pov J.c.), and his name consequently is to be explained as the 
Grecized form of the Heb. Jesus or Joshua. 

More prominently mentioned in connexion with St Paul’s later history 
is a certain Aristarchus of Thessalonica (Ac. xx. 4). He was with the 
Apostle on his last journey to Jerusalem, and afterwards accompanied him 
and St Luke on the voyage to Rome (Ac. xxvii. 2). Bishop Lightfoot thinks 
that on this occasion he did not accompany St Paul all the way, but that, 
when the Apostle’s plans were changed at Myra, Aristarchus continued in 
the Adramyttian vessel to his own home in Thessalonica (Philipp. p. 34f.). 
But if so, he certainly rejoined St Paul later in Rome, and apparently 
shared his captivity, to judge from the language of Col. iv. 10 ’Apiorapxos 
6 cuvatypaderos pov. Itis possible however that his captivity was voluntary, 
as in Philemon 24 he is spoken of simply as St Paul’s fellow-worker 
(cuvepyds), while the title cvva:ypaderos is transferred to Epaphras (v. 23)— 
a circumstance that lends a certain colour to the suggestion that St Paul’s 
“companions took turns in sharing his captivity with him? 

It is sometimes thought that Aristarchus is included in the oi dvres 
éx mepirouns of Col. iv. 11, and that consequently he was a Jew by birth; 
but that clause is better understood as referring only to Mark and Jesus 
Justus. The fact that Aristarchus was one of the deputation bearing 
the offerings of the Gentile Churches for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
(Ac. xx. 4) points rather to his own Gentile origin (cf Klépper, Peake 
ad loe.). 

As illustrating the connexion of the name with Thessalonica, it may be 


1 Cf. Jos. Antt. xii. 239 (v.1) 6uév in a spiritual sense (cf. Rom. vii. 23, 
ofv “Incois "Idoova airdy werwrduacer, 2 Cor. x. 5, Eph. iv. 8) like ctvdovdos 
and see Deissmann BS. p. 315 n.?. (Col. i. 7, iv. 7), and cuvorparusrys 

2 It is of course possible that the title (Phil. ii. 25, Philem. 2): see Lift. 
ouvarxpadwros is applied to Aristarchus Philipp? p. 11 n.6 


a. Jason. 


2. Aris- 
tarchus. 


3. Secun- 
dus. 

4. Gaius, 
5. Demas. 
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mentioned that in an inscription containing a list of politarchs recently 
discovered at Thessalonica the list begins with "Apeorapxou Tod "Aptotdpxov : 
see Dimitsas ‘H Maxedovia (Athens, 1896) p. 428, inser. 368 (cited by. Burton 
Am. Journ. of Theol. ii. p. 608). 

Closely associated with Aristarchus in Ac. xx. 4 is another Thessalonian, 
Secundus, of whom we know nothing further, though again it is not without 
interest to notice that the same name occurs among the Thessalonian 
politarchs in the list on the triumphal Arch (C.L.G. 11. 1967; cf. Intr. 
p. xxiii), and is also found on a memorial inscription of the year 15 A.D., 
discovered in a private house in the Jewish quarter of Thessalonica, which 
runs ’AroA\a@vig...EUruxos Makivou kai Sexotvba of Operrot Tov Bopov pvetas 
xapw xrd. (Duchesne no. 59, p. 43), and with which may be compared dios 
*TovAvos Sexovvdos Upin ro idio réxvar prjnuns yap (ibid. no. 78, p. 50). . 

This last inscription recalls yet another Macedonian friend of St Paul, 
the Gaius of Ac. xix. 29 Taioy kai ’Apiorapyov Maxeddvas. Beyond however 
this juxtaposition with Aristarchus, there is no evidence definitely connecting 
Gaius with Thessalonica, though again we may notice the occurrence of the 
name in the list of politarchs (C.Z.G. 11. 1967). The name was evidently 
a common one even in the Gk. world, and is borne by two other friends 
of St Paul, Gaius of Derbe (Ac. xx. 4), and Gaius of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23, 
1 Cor. i. 14), as well as by ‘Gaius the beloved’ to whom St John addresses 
his Third Epistle (3 Jo. 1). 

There remains still a fifth possible Thessalonian as holding a place for 
a time in the circle of St Paul’s more immediate friends. In Philem. 24 a 
certain Demas is described along with the Thessalonian Aristarchus as a 
ovvepyos of the Apostle (cf. Col. iv. 14). And when later this same man in 
the hour of his defection is described as going to Thessalonica (2 Tim. iv. 10) 
it is at least a fair surmise that he did so, because this was his native 
town!. His name at least is not Heb. but Gk. (see Meyer on Col. iv. 14, 
and cf. CLG. 1. 3817 Anuas «ai Taios), and under its full form Demetrius? 
appears twice in the already frequently cited list of politarchs (C.7.G. 11. 
1967), as well as in that other list referred to under Aristarchus—Ilo\irap- 
xouvray ’Apiotdpxov Tov ’Apiorapyov,...Anunt[piov] Tod “Avteyovov, which, 
according to Dimitsas, is to be dated between 168 B.c. and the Christian 
era (see Burton wt s. p. 608). 

A later instance of the name is afforded by the martyr Demetrius who 
perished at Thessalonica in the persecution under Maximian (Intr. p. xxiv). 


1 Chrys. Hom. X. in II ad Tim. 2 For the simple Anyéas cf. P.Petr. 
ethero paAov olkor Tpupév ‘he chose 11. 49, 7, B.G.U. 10, 12 (ii./a.D.). 
to live in luxury at home.’ 


NOTE D. 


The Divine Names in the Epistles. 


Kal 6 eds adrov treptywoev, cal éxaplcaro aire 7d dvoua 7d Umép wav 
dvoua, va ev Te dvouare Inood TAN PONY KAMYH émovpavleov Kal emvyelwy 
cal karaxOorlwv, kal TACa TAM cca EZOMOAOPHCHTAI dre KYPION IHZOTS 
XPIZTOZ els Sbtav O€OY warpds. Phil. ii. g—t1. 


The early date of the Epp. to the Thessalonians, combined with the 
generally undogmatic character of their contents, makes their evidence 
as to the view taken of the Person of Christ in the Apostolic Church 
specially significant. It is of importance therefore, as helping us to under- 
stand that view, to examine more closely than was possible in the Com- 
mentary the Names by which the Lord is here spoken of. 

We begin naturally with the human Name Jesus which, standing by 
itself, is found only in two passages: 

I. i. 10 by Hyepev ek [rar] vexpdv, Inoodv Tov pudpevoy jas ek T. opyiis 
T. Epxomerns. 

Liv. 14 ef yap morevonev bre “Incods dmébavey x. dvéotn, ovrws Kal 6 
Oeds 7. KoupnOévras Sta rod "Inoot der civ aire. 

This rare occurrence of the Name by which the Saviour was familiarly 
known during His earthly life may seem at first sight somewhat surprising, 
but is in entire accord with the general trend of Pauline teaching, the centre 
of which is to be found not in the earthly but in the heavenly and exalted 
Christ. Only when, as in the foregoing passages, the reference to the 
historic facts of the Saviour’s life is so direct as to make any other Name 
less suitable does St Paul use it alone without any other title. 

Thus, to refer briefly to his later usage, in the four principal Epp. the 
name "Ingois is found alone ten times, five times with (2 Cor. iv. 10 (bis), 11, 
xi. 4 (dAAov “Inooty), Gal. vi. 17), and five times without (Rom. iii. 26, 
1 Cor. xii. 3, 2 Cor. iv. 5, 11, 14) the article. In the Epp. of the Captivity 
it is found only twice, Eph. iv. 21 (with art.), Phil. ii. 10 (without art.). In 
the Ep. to the Colossians and the Pastoral Epp. it is not found at all. 

Its use is characteristic of the Ep. to the Hebrews, and of the Apo- 
calypse of St John where, except in the opening Greeting (i. 5) and in 
the Benediction (xxii. 21), Inaots always stands alone. 


1 Thus Deissmann, while insisting the central point of his Christian 
on the identity between the historical thoughts’ (In Christo Jesu p. 80). 
and the exalted Christ, says: ‘Christ See also a suggestive passage in Dean 
is for him [Paul] first of alla present Robinson’s Ephesians p. 23 ff. 
living Being: the ‘‘exalted’’ Christ is 


I. 


Jesus. 


2. 


Christ, 


the Christ. 


3° 


Christ 


Jesus. 


4. 
the 


Lord, 
Lord. 
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The Name Christ by itself is also comparatively rare, occurring four 
times altogether: 

I. ii. 6 Suvapevos ev Baper etvar ws Xpiatod amdaronou. 

I. iii. 2 Teypddeor...didkovov rot Oeod év TG evayyeNi@ TOD xpioTod. 

I. iv. 16 of vexpoi év Xpior@ dvaotjcovra: mporov. 

IL. iii. 5 6 52 Kvpios KarevOdvar vudy ras KapSias...cis THY Umopomny rod 

Xpiorov. 

On two of these occasions the Name is accompanied by the def. art., 
and, as generally, when this is the case, is used in its official sense of 
‘the Christ,’ ‘the Messiah’ (I. iii. 2, II. iii. 5: see notes ad loca)}. On the 
other hand in I. ii. 6 the anarthrous Xpiorod must have its full force as 
a Proper Name: it is as emissaries of ‘Christ,’ belonging to Him, and 
despatched on His service, that the Apostles might, had they so willed 
it, have claimed their full right of maintenance. Similarly in I. iv. 16 
the phrase of vexpol ev Xpior@ forms in reality a single idea ‘the-dead- 


in-Christ.’ 


The combination Christ Jesus, which denotes the Saviour alike in 
His official and personal character, and whose use in the N.T. is con- 
fined to St Paul?, occurs twice, both times in the characteristic formula 


ev Xptot@ “Incov: 


I. ii. 14 ray éxkAnowdy tot Oeot tév ovcdy ev rH ‘lovdala ev Xproto 


*"Inoov. 


Iv. 18 rovro yap OéAnpa Oeod ev Xpiot@ "Inaod eis vpas. 


The early Christian formula Incots Xpiorés, where the Names follow 
the historical order, and in which stress is laid on the religious significance 
Jesus has for believers, is not found in these Epp. at all. 

We now come to Lord, or the Lord, the frequency of whose occurrence 


entitles it to be regarded as the distinctive Name of these Epp.*. 


It 


is found in all twenty-two times, eight times with, and four times without 


the article. 


1 On the history of the title ‘the 
Christ’ see Westcott Epp. of St John 
p. 189 ff., where it is shown that, 
unless in the disputed passage Dan. ix. 
25f., the name is not applied to the 
expected Divine King and Saviour of 
Israel in the O.T., but is so used in 
some of the later books of the Jews. 

2 Cf. Ac. xvii. 3, where, in accord- 
ance with AD, WH. read Xpuoros 
*Inoods in the margin: also xviii. 5, 
28 Tov xpiorov "Inoodv. 

3 The history of the title ‘the Lord’ 
as a designation of Jesus is attended 
with much difficulty, and cannot be 
followed out here, but for the Jewish 
and Synoptic usage reference may be 
made to Dalman JWorte p. 266 ff. 


And though the two usages cannot be so clearly distinguished 


(E. Tr. p. 324 ff.), while the new im- 
port attaching to 6 xdpros as a Divine 
title, in contrast with its pagan use, 
is well brought out by Deissmann in 
his New Light on the N.T. p. 79 ff. 
Whether St Paul himself intended it 
so or not, Deissmann thinks that his 
first readers can hardly have failed to 
find in the designation, as applied to 
Jesus, ‘a tacit protest against other 
“ Lords,” or even against the ‘‘ Lord,” 
as the Roman emperor was beginning 
to be called’ (p. 81). Cf. the in- 
sidious plea addressed to Polycarp on 
his way to trial: ‘Té yap xaxév éorw 
ele, Kupre Kaloap, cal Oioa cat da- 
odbferda;’ (Kus, H.E. iv. 15. 13). 
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as in the case of Xpiords and 6 xpiorés, the fact that almost two-thirds 
of the occurrences are anarthrous is sufficient to show how completely by 
this time the word had come to be recognized as a Proper Name’. The 
passages are as follows: 
Li. 6 pupnrai jav éyeryOnre Kat Tov Kupiov. 
8 éénxntar 6 Adyos Tod Kupiov. 
iii. 8 édv vpels aornkere ev Kupio. 
12 vpas b€ 6 KUptos TAEOVaGaL. 
iv. 6 dsdre ExA1KOC KYpioc wept wdvtwy TovTwr. 
15 A€youe ev Ady Kupiov. 
y OL TreptAdermopevor Eis THY Tapovalay TOU Kupiov. 
16 avros 6 KUptos ev KeNevopari...karaBnoeras. 
17 els amdvtnow Tov Kupiov els dépa. 
4 OUTwS TavToTe ody KUpi@ éropeba. 
Vv, 2 nuépa Kupiov os kdenrns...€pxerat. 
12 rovs...mpoictapévous vpav év kupio. 
27 évopkiCw vpas Tov KUpLop. 
II. i. 9 ddeOpov aidmov AO TIPOCHTTOY TOY KYPfoy. 
li. 2 &g Ore evéeotyKey 7 Hepa TOU Kupiov. 
13 ddeAot HPATTHMENO! YTIO Kypioy. 
iii. 1 mpocedyecde...iva 6 NOyos TOU Kupiou TpEXn. 
3 motos O€ €oTW 6 KUpLos. 
4 mwerroldapev b€ év kupio ep’ vpas. 
6 O€ KUptos KaTevOUvas pay Tas KapOias. 
16 avros d€ 6 Kuptos THs eipyyns. 


wm 


a) O KUPLOS peTa TAVT@Y UpLOr. 

In some of these passages the Name may seem at first sight to refer 
to God rather than to Christ, as e.g. in the passages derived from the Lxx. 
(I. iv. 6, II. i. 9, ii. 13), but as in the vastly preponderating number of 
instances it can only apply to the Son, it is better so to refer it through- 
out, in accordance with St Paul’s general usage elsewhere”. 

When we do so, the varied connotations in which we find it used throw 
a flood of light upon the depth of meaning which thus early in the 
history of the Church had come to be read into the simple title. It 
stands no longer, as apparently it generally did for the disciples during 
the earthly lifetime of Jesus, for Rabbi or Rabboni, a title which from 
St John’s interpretation they must have understood in a sense differing 


1 In addition to the passages cited 
above, the anarthrous xvpios with re- 
ference to Christ is used by St Paul 
in such passages as Rom. xiv. 6, xvi. 
2,1 Cor. vii. 22, x. 21, xvi. ro, 2 Cor. 
iii. 16 ff., Eph. ii. 21, &e. It is found 
as a title of address (kdpre) to a super- 
human person in Rev. vii. 14, with 
which Swete (ad loc.) compares such 
passages from O.T. Apocalyptic as 
Dan. x. 16f., Zech. iv. 5,13. In the 
Kowy, apart from its legal sense of 


‘guardian’ (cf. Archiv iv. p. 78 ff.), 
kvptos is very common as a general 
title of respect in addressing officials, 
or near relatives, e.g. P.Leip. r1o, 1 f. 
(iii--iv./a.D.) Zaparlwy rH x[v]plea nov 
wnrpl...24 £. rhv Kuplay pov ddekpny 
TONG Tpocaydpeve Tajow. 

2 Perhaps uniform usage, if we 
except quotations from the O.T., e.g. 
2 Cor. vi. 17f.: see Stanton Jewish 
and Christian Messiah p. 158 n.7. 


5. Lord 
Jesus. 
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little from ‘ Master’ (xx. 16, cf. Mt. xxiii. 8, xxvi. 25, 49, Mk. x. 51). But, 
in accordance with a tendency of which we find clear traces very shortly 
after the Resurrection (Ac. ii. 36 «piov avrov Kai xpioriv éeroinger 6 Beds, 
tovrov tov “Incotv bv vpeis eoravpdcare), it is now employed as a brief 
and comprehensive description of Jesus as the Divine Lord, risen, glorified, 
and exalted! 

This is seen most clearly in the use of the title in connexion with the 
actual Parousia of the Lord and the events associated with it (I. iv. 15 ff, 
v. 2, II. ii. 2). But it comes out also in the other references to which the 
foregoing passages bear witness. 

Thus it is ‘the word’ of the ‘Lord’ which the Apostles find to be 
sounding forth in every place (I. i. 8, ef. II. iii. 1), and to which they look 
as embodying a direct communication to themselves (I. iv. 15 note). It 
is ‘in the Lord, in whom their ideal ‘ Christian’ life is actually lived out?, 
that the Thessalonians are encouraged to stand firm (I. iii. 8, ef. IL. iii. 3 f), 
and to the same ‘ Lord’ that the Apostles pray to perfect in their converts 
the graces (I. iii, 12, II, iii. 5, 16), of which He Himself is the perfect 
example. 

Nothing indeed can be more significant of the hold which this aspect 
of Christ has taken of St Paul than that when calling upon the Thessa- 
lonians to be ‘imitators’ of himself and of his fellow-writers, he does not 
add, as we might have expected, ‘and of Jesus,’ or even ‘and of the 
Christ, but ‘and of the Lord’ (I. i. 6), thereby pointing not merely to 
the supreme pattern to be copied, but to the living power in which alone 
this ‘imitation’ could be accomplished, and man’s highest end successfully 
reached?. 

How completely however the Apostle recognized that the earthly 
‘Jesus’ and the heavenly ‘ Lord’ were one and the same is proved by the 
next combination that meets us. 

That combination is the Zord Jesus, and the first occasion on which 
it is used throws into striking relief at once the Divine glory and the 
human character of Him to whom it refers: 

I. ii. 15 rev Kal rov Kdpiov droxtewdrTav "Incobp. 

He whom the Jews had slain was not only ‘the Lord’—‘ Him whom 


1 According to Kennedy £.G.7. ad 
Phil. ii. 6: ‘This position of Kvpros 
is the reward and crowning-point of 
the whole process of His voluntary 
Humiliation.’ And later (ad ii. 11) 
the same writer well remarks: ‘The 
term ‘‘Lord” has become one of the 
most lifeless words in the Christian 
vocabulary. To enter into its mean- 
ing and give it practical etfect would 
be to recreate, in great measure, the 
atmosphere of the Apostolic Age.’ 

2 «The Christ of the privileged posi- 
tion is the Lord of the holy life: if in 


Christ we are in heaven, in the Lord 
we must live on earth’ (Robinson 
Eph. p. 72). 

3 «Paul craved in a perfect Example 
one who was not only in the graces of 
human character all that man should 
be, but who had attained to that 
destiny for which man was made. 
This he found in the Christ in whom 
Man had overcome death, and been 
crowned with everlasting life’ (Somer- 
ville St Paul’s Conception of Christ 
p. 291). 
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they were bound to serve’ (Jowett)—He was moreover ‘Jesus, their 
Saviour. 

And so, from another point of view, when in their Second Ep. the 
Apostles refer to the revelation in and through which God’s righteous 
dvramddoots will be accomplished, it is pointedly described as: 

IL i. 7 év 79 droxadvwer rou Kupiov "Incov am ovpavod. 

The other passages in which the same combination occurs, and which 
are equally deserving of study, are: 

Lii. 19 ris yap judy édmis...€umpoober rod Kupiov yar "Inoov ev TH 

avtov mapoucia; 
iii, 11 6 Kdptos jay “Incovs KatevOivat thy ddov jpav. 
13 €v TH wWapovala Tov Kupiov nuav Incov. 
iv. 1 wapaxadotpey év kupio “Incod. 
2 rivas mapayyedias eOdxapev vuiv 61a TOU Kupiov Ingod. 

IL. i. 8 r@ evayyedio rod Kupiov yar "Incod. 

12 6trwc ENAOZACOA TO GNOMA 70d Kuplou Hudy Incod EN YMIN. 
ii. 8 6 ANOMOC, Sv 6 KUptos [Inaots] ANEAET. 

Apart from any special considerations which may have led to the use 
of this compound Name in the above passages, we cannot forget that in 
itself it formed the shortest and simplest statement of the Christian creed 
(Ac. xvi. 31, Rom. x. 9)—a statement moreover ‘so completely in defiance 
of the accepted dogma about the Christ, so revolutionary in its effects on 
the character of the believer, that it was viewed as springing from Divine 
inspiration. “No man,” said Paul in writing to the Corinthians, “can say 
that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. xii. 3)!” 

On the other hand, this makes the comparative rarity of the title in 
the Pauline Epistles, other than those to the Thessalonians, all the more 
remarkable. In the Ep. to the Galatians it is not found at all. In the 
relatively much longer Epp. to the Corinthians it occurs only seven times 
(1 Cor. v. 4 (bts), 5, xi. 23, xii. 3, 2 Cor. iv. 14, xi. 31), while only a single 
instance of its use can be produced from each of the Epp. to the Ephesians 
(i. 15), Philippians (ii. 19), and Colossians (iii. 17), the explanation probably 
being a growing preference on St Paul’s part for the still more compre- 
hensive and expressive combination, the Lord Jesus Christ?. 

Already, indeed, in our Epp. we find this full Name completely estab- 6. Lord 
lished, occurring as it does five times in the First and no less than nine ee : 
times in the short Second Epistle. a 


1 Somerville op. cit. p. 12f. For 
the idea of the suffering Messiah as 
not pre-Christian see Stanton op. cit. 
p. 122 ff, ! 

2 The combination kvpios xpirrds or 
xpioros xUpeos is not found in the 
Pauline Epp.: to the Apostle it would 
have been a pleonasm, The latter 
form is however found in Lk. ii. 11, 
and in 1 Pet. iii. 15 we read KypioN dé 
Tov Xpuordv APIACATE ey Tals Kapdlacs 


tyov, the words being a quotation 
from Isa, viii. 13 with rdv Xpuordy 
substituted for the original aidrév. Cf. 
also xpicrds Kupcos used of an earthly 
king in Lam, iv. 20, and the descrip- 
tion of the Messianic King in Pss. Sol. 
Xvii. 36 kal Bacireds adrav xprords 
xbptos, and in xviii. 8 ypicrod Kuplou— 
all passages, however, where we may 
have a mistranslation of the Heb. 
ny men, ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ 
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Livi, IL ir rf éeednoia Ococadonkéwy év...kupio "Inood Xpicrod. 
3 pynpovevovres...ths Uropovas ris eAmidos Tov Kupiou jyav “Inood 
Xptorov. 
Vv. 9 eis mepuroinow cornplas Sia Tod Kupiov yay "Inoou [Xpiorod): 
ef. IL. ii. 14. 
23 év TH mapovala Tod Kupiou Hyav “Incot Xpiorod: cf. IL. ii. 1. 
28, IL. iii, 18 ) xdpes rod Kuplov pov “Incotd Xpiorod pe (uera 
TavT@OV) Var. 
IL. i. 2 ydpis vpiv cai elpnyyn dro...kupiov Incov Xpiotod. 
12 Kara THY xapLv...kupiov Incod Xpiorov. 
ii. 16 avros 5€ 6 KUpios nudy “Ingots Xpioros. 
lii. 6 mapayyéAXNoper...év dvdpate Tov Kuplov "Incod Xpiorov. 
12 mapakadodpev ev Kupip “Incod Xpiore. 

None of these passages call for special remark beyond the evidence 
which they afford of the appropriateness of the full Name with all its 
associations for Addresses, Benedictions, and solemn Charges of any kind— 
a usage which the testimony of the later Epp. abundantly confirms?. 


1 There is a useful paper on ‘The  apostolischen Zeitalters an der evange- 
Chief Pauline Names for Christ’ with lischen Geschichte (in Theologische 
Tables by F. Herbert Stead in Exp. Abhandlungen Carl von Weizsiicker 
Ill. vii. p. 386 ff. Cf. also von Soden’s gewidmet) p. 118 f. 
famous Essay on Das Interesse des 


NOTE E. 


On the history of evaryyértov, evayyerifopas. 


‘Euagelid (that we cal the gospel) is a greke worde, & signyfyth good, mery, 
glad and ioyfull tydinge, that maketh a mannes hert glad, and maketh hym 
synge, daunce, and leepe for ioye.’ 

Tindale (after Luther) Prologue to N.T., 1525. 


EvayyeAuoy and evayyedifoua: are two of the great words of the 
Christian vocabulary, and in view of the facts that the former occurs 
eight times in our Epistles, forming indeed the key-word of one of their 
most important sections (I. ii. 1—12), and that the latter is found here 
(I. iii. 6), and nowhere else in the Pauline Epistles, in its earlier or more 
general sense, a brief Note may be devoted to recalling one or two facts 
in their history. 

The subst. edayyéAtov, which is very rare in the singular in classical Gk.!, Usage in 
means originally the reward for good tidings (Hom. Od. xiv. 152, 166), ¢lassical 
and is used with greater frequency in the plural in the sense of thank- 
offerings made on behalf of such tidings, e.g. Aristoph. Hg. 654 evayyédca 
Ovew, Xen. Hell. iv. 3.14 eBovdire: ds evayyédua; cf. O.GLS. 4, 42f. ed- 
ayyédia x. cornpia é[Oluce. 

Afterwards in later Gk. it came to be extended to the good tidings and later 
themselves, as in Lucian Asin. 26, and on several occasions in Plutarch. 

In the Lxx. it is found only once, where it reverts to its original Homeric The LXX. 
meaning (2 Regn. iv. 10 @ @€ee pe Sodvar edayyédta)”, while the verb, apart 
from the passages in which it is specially associated with good news 
(of victory 1 Regn. xxxi. 9, of the birth of a son Jer. xx. 15), is also found 
on several occasions with reference to tidings of any kind (2 Regn. xviii. 

19, 20 (bis), 26), following in this the Heb. 1¥3, which in 1 Sam. iv. 17 
is actually used of mournful tidings (cf. Dalman Worte p. 84 (Engl. Tr. 
p. 103) 8 


1 It would appear to have dropped 
altogether out of general use in the 
Kowyn. At least I have been able to 
find no instance of it in the papyrus 
collections to which I have access. In 
his art. on the title Evayyeduor#s in 
Z.N.T.W. i. p. 336 ff. A. Dieterich 
cites an inscription from Asia Minor 
in which, with reference to the birth- 
day of the cwrjp Augustus, it is said— 
jpkev Oe Ta Koouw Toy du’ adrov evav- 


yeN[twv] (O. G.I. 8. 458, 40). 

2 In 2 Regn. xviii. 22, 25 we should 
probably read evayyeNa (not ebay- 
yédua), in view of v. 20 dviip evayyeNlas. 

3 It is a curious fact, in view of its 
later history, that evayyedi{w should 
be the word used by Agrippina to 
convey to Nero the ‘good news’ (!) 
that his attempt upon her life had 
failed—xa dre owforro ednyyédKe d9Oer 
air@ (Dion Cass. lxi. 13), 
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In addition to these passages, however, evayyeAiCouae is used in the 
Psalms to herald the righteousness and salvation of God, as in Ps. xxxix. 
(x1) 10 evnyyeAtoduny Sixacocdyny, a phrase which Keble renders— 

Thy righteousness aloud, 
Good tidings of great joy I tell. 


Cf. also Ps. xev. (xevi.) 2 evayyediCerGe...7d carnptov avrod. 

And more especially in Deutero-Isaiah we find it in contexts which 
pave the way for its full Christian meaning. 

Thus in Isa. xl. 9g the prophet summons a messenger to ascend a high 
mountain, and proclaim to Sion and Jerusalem the glad tidings of God’s 
appearing (ém’ dpos vynddv dvaByOs, 6 evayyediCopevos Selwv...6 evayyersco- 
pevos “lepovoadjp)', and similarly in lii. 7 (cf. Nah, i. 15 (ii. 1)) we are 
called upon to admire the swift-footed messengers, as they carry their 
joyful message over the mountains of Judah and Jerusalem (6s modes 
evayyedtCopévoy dkxony eipnvns, os evayyedr(ouevos dyaéa). And still more 
pointedly this same ‘ evangelic’ office is claimed by the servant of the 
Lord himself—Tveipa Kupiov én’ éué, ob elvexev eypicey pe evayyedicacba 
mr@xois (Ixi. 1). 

This last passage indeed from our Lord’s own use of it in Lk. iv. 18 f. 
may be said to have set the stamp upon evayyedifouar as the most fitting 
term to describe the true character of the message of the new Messianic 
King. And it is in special relation to that message accordingly that we 
find it repeatedly used by St Luke (viii. 1, ix. 6 &.). 

It can only be an accident, therefore, that he finds no occasion to use 
the corresponding subst. in his Gospel (but cf. Ac. xv. 7 speech of Peter, 
xx. 24 speech of Paul), as do both St Mark and St Matthew. 

St Mark’s usage in this respect is very instructive, as apart from i. 1 
where we seem to have a trace of evayyéAvoy in its later meaning of 
a ‘record’ of the Lord’s life and words (see below), the word is used in 
v. 14 to draw attention to the nature of the proclamation of Jesus (knpvc- 
cay TO evayyéAtov Tov Oeov), as contrasted with the proclamation of His 
forerunner (v. 4 knpvoowr Bamricpa peravoias), and again in v.15 to indicate 
the ‘nucleus’ of Christian teaching embodied in this proclamation (muarevere 
ev TH evayyediw: see Swete’s notes ad loca). And in the same way St 
Matthew employs it with reference to the glad news of the ‘kingdom’ in 
which the Messianic hopes and blessings are centred and fulfilled (iv. 23, 
ix. 35, xxiv. 14, cf. xxvi. 13). 

It is all the more surprising, therefore, that in the case of the other 
writers of the N.T., with the exception of St Paul, the use of the 
two words is by no means so common as we might have expected. 
Neither St James in his Epistle, nor St John in his Gospel and Epistles, 
uses either term, though the latter in the Apocalypse employs the subst. 
once (xiv. 6), and the verb in the active twice (x. 7, xiv. 6)% St Peter 


1 In the original Heb. it is Sion and Ps. Sol. xi. 2 xnptéare év ‘Iepovoadnu 
Jerusalem who act as ‘evangelists’:  gwviv evayyedrfouévou, bre Hrénoev 
cf. Aq. Sm. Th. evayyertfoudy Lidy. 6 Beds Iopahd év rH émicxory abradv. 
For an echo of the Lxx. rendering see * For the rare active evayyeNl{w, 
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in his First Epistle has the subst. once (iy. 17), and the verb three 
times (i. 12, 25, iv. 6): and in the Epistle to the Hebrews the verb occurs 
twice (iv. 2, 6). 

In the case of St Paul, however, both words occur with a frequency, 
which shows how strongly he had been attracted by them, as the most 
fitting terms to describe the message with which he had been entrusted: 
and it is to his influence accordingly that we must look for the prominence 
which they and their equivalents have since gained in the language of 
Christendom}. 

Thus the subst. evayyéAcov is found no less than sixty times in his 
Epistles, occurring in all except the Epistle to Titus: while the verb, apart 
from its exceptional usage in 1 Thess. iii. 6, is found twenty times (once 
in a quotation from the Lxx.) in its distinctive Christian sense. 

Naturally in so widely extended a list of examples, the two words 
are used with a considerable variety of application, as when the subst. 
is used absolutely as a convenient summary of the whole contents of the 
Christian message (Rom. x. 16 &c.), or defined more particularly in its 
relation to God (1 Thess. ii. 2 &c.), or to Christ (1 Thess. iii. 2 &c.), or to the 
Apostle himself as entrusted with its proclamation (1 Thess. i. 5, 2 Thess. 
ii. 14 &c.). In another important set of passages St Paul draws attention 
to characteristic aspects of this message by such phrases as 1 dAjGeca r. 
evayyeXiov (Gal. ii. 14), or 7 rioris 7. evayyediov (Phil. i. 27). 


St Paul. 


Of the later usage of evayyédsoy to denote the ‘book’ in which Ecclesi- 
Christ’s teaching is recorded, as distinguished from that teaching in astical 


itself, there is no instance in ‘the N.T., unless perhaps in Mk. i. 1 dpyy 
T ae Inoot Xpiorod (cf. Hos. i. 2 apy Aoyou Kupiov ev ‘Qone)?, and 
we must look for the earliest witnesses in this direction to such passages 
as Didache viii. 2 ds éxéAcucev 6 Kupios ev TH eVayyeNio adroit, XV. 4 ws Zyere 
ev T@ evayyehio tod Kupiov mov, where a written Gospel (apparently 
St Matthew’s from the nature of the accompanying citations) seems to 


which is found only in later Gk., see version of Bede’s Eccl. Hist. 122), 


the passage already cited from Dion 
Cassius, and cf. P.Amh. 2, 16 (a 
Christian hymn, iv./a.p.) maul & 
[eWoyyédige Né-ywv, TIrwxol Bactdelav.... 
Note also the interesting use of the 
adj. with reference to the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Christian amulet B.G.U. 
954, 13 ff. (vi./A.D.) dws byiavd...elrety 
€u 
Thy ebayyedKyy (ayyedxyny Pap.) edyny 
[olrws? Ilarep qudv...]: cf. Wilcken 
Archiv i. p. 431 ff. 

1 The ordinary Engl. rendering 
‘gospel’ is the modern form of the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘godspell’=‘God (ie. 
Christ) story,’ as may be seen in King 
Alfred’s translation of 2 Cor. iv. 4 
‘onlihtnes Cristes godspelles’ (in his 


and in Aelfric’s Homily on Mt. xi. 4 ff. 
‘and Searfan bodiad godspel.’ For 
other examples of this use of the word 
see A. 8. Cook Biblical Quotations in 
Old English Writers (1898) Index s.v. 
‘godspell.’ According to Skeat (Con- 
cise Etym. Dict., 1901) the A.S. ‘ god- 
spell’ was originally ‘ good spell,’ a tr. 
of ebayyéNor. 

® In Rev. xiv. 16 (GANov ayyedov... 
éxovra evayyéhov alwyiov edaryyertoat), 
which is also cited in this connexion, 
‘St John has in view not the Gospel 
as a whole, but rather a gospel which 
is a particular aspect of it, the gospel 
of the Parousia and the consumma- 
tion which the Parousia will bring’ 
(Swete ad loc.). 


sage. 
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be clearly intended, or Ign. Philad. v. rpooguyev r@ evayyedio os capkt 
"Inood Kai Tois amogroAos ws mpecBuTepio éxxAnoias, where Ignatius dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of writings included in our N.T,—ro ed- 
ayyéAcov the Gospel or Gospels, and oi arécrodu the Apostolic Epistles’. 

The plural evayyéAca with direct reference to our four canonical Gospels 
is first found in the well-known passage in Just. M. Apol. i. 66 oi yap amd- 
orodor év Trois yevouévors UT avTaey dropynpovedpacw, & kadeiTa evayyéAta. 

In the same way the title evayyeAvorns, which in the N.T. describes 
the man who brought the first news of the Gospel-message to any new 
region (Ac, xxi. 8, Eph. iv. 11, 2 Tim. iv. 5; cf. Hus. HZ. v. 10. 2 of 
Pantaenus), was afterwards applied to the ‘writer’ of a ‘Gospel, as by 
Hippolytus and Origen?. 


1 For a different interpretation of i. p. 336 ff. Curtius (Ges. Abhand- 


the passage, according to which 76 
evayyéuov retains its original sense of 
‘the teaching,’ not ‘the book,’ see 
Bishop Lightfoot’s note ad loc. 

2 Cf. Encycl. Bibl. s.v. ‘Evangelist,’ 
and on the heathen use of the title see 
especially Dieterich’s art. in Z.N.T.W. 


lungen i. p. 532 f.) recalls, as illustrat- 
ing the Hellenistic practice of laying 
special stress on the first proclamation 
of a happy discovery, that the shepherd 
Pixodaros, who accidentally found the 
stone-bridge at Ephesus, received the 
heroic name Euangelos (Vitruv. x. 7). 


NOTE F. 


Tlapovoia, “Enipdvesa. “Amoxddues. 


The three words rapovaia, émupavera, amoxaduyis are used in our Epistles 
with reference to the return of the glorified Lord. All have interesting 
histories. And it may be well briefly to recall these, in order to determine 
as exactly as possible the different shades of meaning between them. 


i. TTapoycta. 


In classical Gk. the word mapovoia denotes gencrally presence, e.g. Classical 
Aesch. Pers. 171 dupa yap Sépov vopitw Seomérov rapovoiav, Thue. vi. 86 Gk. 
monet d€ pelCom THs NueTépas mapovoias (=jpeov Tov rapovtwv), but it is also 
found in the closely-related sense of arrival, e.g. Eur. Alc. 209 GAN ely 
kal THY ony ayyeAS mapovaiay, Thuc. i. 128 Bu¢avriov yap éAav TH mporéepa 
mapovcia. 

The same usage may also be illustrated from later Gk. Thus in Polyb. Later Gk. 
iii. 41. 1 certain events are summarized as having taken place from the 
beginning of the war cws eis tay ’AvviBov mapovaiay ‘until the arrival of 
Hannibal,’ and further on in the same chap. (8) Publius, when informed 
of the arrival of the enemy (zapeiva: rovs vmevayriovs) is said not to have 
believed it dia 7d rayos Tis mapovcias. In xviii. 31. 4, on the other hand, 
the reference is rather to a coming that has not yet taken place, C. Cor- 
nelius counselling Philip to send ambassadors to Rome tva py doxy trois 
kaipois epedpedov amoxapadoxely tiv "Avtidxov mapovoiav!. 

With this general usage of the word may be compared such a passage The 
from the Koi as P.Oxy. 486, 15 (ii/a.p.), where a certain Dionysia, who Papyri. 
is engaged in a lawsuit, petitions for leave to return home as the care 
of her property demands her ‘presence’ (yp7fee pou ris mapovaials]): 
cf. P.Par. 45, 5 (ii./B.c.) xa avros mapécomae taxt, 46, 18 (ii./B.c.) mapa- 

Xpipa mapécopat mpos oe. 

But along with this it is important to notice that mapovoia occurs 
frequently in the papyri as a kind of terminus technicus with reference 
to the ‘visit’ of the king, or some other official, Thus in P.Petr. 

II. 39 (e), 18 (iii/B.c.), as emended (see note on I. ii. 19), it is used of 
a royal visit by a Ptolemy to a district which was mulcted to provide a 


1 Cf. the verb in Diod. Sic. xvii. 8 told him’—a passage that is of signi- 
mepl raira 8 bros avTod, maphody twes ficance for Lk. xiii. 1 (Field Notes 
amayyédNovTes Toddols Tov ‘“EANjver  p. 65). 
vewreplew, ‘there came some that 
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orépavos, and similarly in P.Tebt. 48, 13 f. (ii./B.c.) we hear of an extra 
levy of wheat imposed mpés tiv rod Bactdéws mapovoiay: see also P.Tebt. 
116 (ii./B.c.), an account including items incurred év ro(is) Ba(ctAéws) 
mapovoias (57), and P.Grenf. 11. 14 (b), 2 (ili./B.c.) announcing preparations 
ént Tv mapovolay thy Xpvoinmov, and cf. Dittenberger Sylloge? 226, 84 fi. 
(iii /B.c.) rév db€ apxdvr@y cuvayayorvtwy éxAnoiay Kal Ty Te mapovoiay éu- 
gavcdvrav rot Bacidéws!. 

Other instances might easily be given, but these are sufficient to 
suggest an interesting comparison with the N.T. usage of the word to 
denote the Parousia of their King or Lord for which His people are 
to make ready. And we fall back upon them the more gladly because 
for this particular sense of the word the Jewish sacred writings give 
us little help. 

In the Lxx. mapovoia is found only once as a variant for mopeia (BS) 
in the A text of 2 Esdr. xii. 6 (=Neh. ii. 6) €ws more ¢orat 1) mapovcia cov, 
and the same-untechnical sense marks its few occurrences in the Apo- 
crypha, as when in Judith x. 18 the report is spread of the ‘arrival’ or 
‘presence’ of Judith (7 wapovcia avrjs) in the camp of Holofernes, or as 
when Judas, on hearing of the inroad of Nicanor, communicates to his 
followers tiv wapovoiay tod otpatomédov (2 Mace. viii. 12; cf. 2 Mace. xv. 
21, 3 Macc. iii. 17). 

Nor is the case substantially different in the later apocalyptic writings. 
It is true that in Apoc. Bar. xxx. 1 ‘And it will come to pass after these 
things, when the time of the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled, and He 
will return in glory, Dr Charles draws attention to the fact that the word 
translated ‘advent’ (<dude<sp) was an ordinary rendering of mapovaia, 
which may therefore have been found in the Gk. version of the book. 
And with this there may be compared two passages in the Test. wit. patr. 
in the first of which the word is used with reference to God (Jud. xxii. 3 
€ws mapovoias Tov Oeov THs Sixaosvvns), and in the second with reference 
to John Hyrcanus regarded as the prophet of the Highest, ie. the 
Messiah (Lev. viii. 15 7 d€ mapovcia adtov adyarntn éotw as mpopnrns). 
But these instances—and I have not been able to discover any others?— 
are hardly sufficient in themselves to suggest an established use of the 
term with reference to the Messiah in Jewish writers*. 


1 As showing the burden that these 
and similar ‘visits’ often imposed, the 
petition of the priests of Isis at Philae 
may be recalled in which they com- 
plain that the officials resorting to 
the temple dvayxafover nuas rapovalas 
avrots moteta Oa odx éxdvras (C.I.G. iii. 
4896 (ii./B.c.)): see further Wilecken 
Ostraka i. p. 274ff., and for an ad- 
ditional ex. of the word cf. Wilcken 
Ostr. 1372 (i-/A.D.) mupod...o0 edaBes 
amo Onoavpod els Thy wapovolay PrAdKos 
jyhpwr (for Prdkcxou jyeudvos). 


” In the interesting passage in Test. 
Abraham § xiii. a where Abel is ap- 
pointed judge péype ris peyadys cal 
évddtou avrod [sc. Oeod] mapovalas, we 
read also of a devrépa rapovola when 
all souls kpiOjoovrar brd Trav dwoexa 
guriav rod "Iopayd, but a Christian 
interpolator has evidently been at 
work here (see James The Testament 
of Abraham p. 50, in Texts and 
Studies ii. 2). 

3 Cf. Teichmann Paul. Vorstel- 
lungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht 
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In these circumstances it would seem as if for the definite N.T, The 

usage of the term to describe the coming of the glorified Christ, we Gospels. 
must look directly to the impression produced upon His disciples’ minds 
by the words of the Lord Himself. For though neither in St Mark nor 
in St Luke is He represented as having used the term, it is found four 
times in the great eschatological discourse in Matt. xxiv. (wv. 3, 27, 37, 36) 
And without discounting the possibility of the hand of a later redactor, 
there is after all no reason why the first Evangelist should not on this 
occasion supply the word, which most faithfully represents the original 
language of Jesus. 

If so, we have at once a full and satisfactory explanation of the fact The N.T. 

that the term mapovaia is definitely employed as a term. techn. by all the Epistles. 
Apostolic writers. St James uses it twice in this sense (v. 7,8), St Peter— 
or whoever wrote the Second Epistle of that name—thrice (2 Pet. i. 16, 
iii. 4, 12), St John once (1 Jo. ii. 28), while by St Paul, apart from several 
occurrences with the more general meaning of ‘ presence’ as opposed to 
‘absence’ (1 Cor. xvi. 17, 2 Cor. vii. 6f., Phil. i. 26, ii. 12; ef. 2 Cor. x. 10), 
the word is used seven times of the ‘ Parousia’ of the Lord Jesus (1 Thess. 
li. 19, iii, 13, iv. 15, v. 23, 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8, 1 Cor. xv. 23), and once of its 
mocking counterpart (2 Thess. ii. 9). And though in all these passages the 
primary reference is eschatological, to a definite coming that had not yet 
been fully manifested, it is impossible not to notice how appropriate the 
word was to emphasize the nearness and the certainty of that ‘coming.’ 
So near was it that it was not so much a ‘coming’ as already a ‘ presence’ 
of the Lord with His people, a permanent presence moreover, which not 
even absence from sight for a little while could really interrupt, and which, 
when fully re-established, would last for ever?. 

To complete our survey of the history of the word it may be added Ecclesi- 
that this technical use of the term has become firmly established in 2Stical 
the ecclesiastical writers, though by them it is extended also to the wnLioee 
First Coming of the Lord, a use which is never found in the N.T. 

Thus Ignatius Philad. ix. writes éfaiperov dé ri éyer rd evayyédvov, Ty 
mapovciay Tov cwrnpos juav “Inood Xpiotod, rd maOos, avtny THy avacracw, 
where the position of mapovoiav shows that the Incarnation must be 
intended, while in Justin Martyr the teaching regarding the double 
Parousia is fully developed: see Dial. 14 (Otto 11. 32 D), 49 (II. 158 B), and 
especially 31 (11. 98 BE) dvo0 mapovcias avtod yernoecOar eEnynoapny, play pév 


p. 11 n4, According to Volz Jiid. of the King, where His people ever 


Eschat. p. 189, the term. techn. for 
the coming of God on the Great Day 
seems rather to have been émicxom?. 

1 Cf. Ewald Die drei ersten Evan- 
gelien p. 333 (though it should be 
noted that the actual expression 
Shekinah never occurs in the O.T.): 
‘The rapovola Xpicrod perfectly cor- 
responds with the ny of God in 


the O.T.—the permanent dwelling 


behold Him, and are ever shielded 
by Him. During the present im- 
perfect state He is not so actually 
and fully present as His people hope 
and long for;...even when the expres- 
sion more immediately denotes the 
advent, it still always includes the 
idea of a permanent dwelling from that 
coming onwards’ (quoted by Cremer 
p- 238). 
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ev 9 e&exervtnOn i’ vpar, Sevrépav dé bre emvyvacecbe cis ov e&exevtyaare. 


Cf. also Tertull. Apol. 21, Clem. Recogn. i. 49, 69. 


ii, *Emidneta. 

The subst. emipavera is not found at all in classical, but is frequent in 
later Gk. to denote any sudden appearance or manifestation (e.g. of the 
dawn Polyb. iii. 94. 3, of the enemy i. 54. 2), and is used more particularly 
with reference to the intervention of the higher powers on behalf of their 
worshippers. Thus in Diodorus Siculus we read of the honours due to 
Isis d:a thy €v rais Oepameias emipaverav (i 25), and in Dion. Hal. Ant. 
ii. 68. 1 it is declared to be a worthy act rHy émupaveray icropnoat tis Geas, 
hv émedeiEaTo Tats adikws éyKAnOeioas mapGEvors. 

A similar use is found in the inscriptions where the word is employed 
not only of divine assistance (e.g. O.G.LS. 331, 52 ras €& avrov [rot Aus 
Tov SaBaciov] yevopevas émupaveias), but is extended in characteristic fashion 
to the accession of a Roman Emperor as in Inscriptions of Cos 391 [é]veavrod 
mperov ras [Lai ]ov Kaicapos...enupaveias. Jn Magn. 157 ¢, 6 the predicate 
of éudavéararos [eds] is bestowed on Claudius!. 

In the canonical books of the txx. the word is found only three times, 
in passages (2 Regn. vii. 23, Esth. v. 1, Amos v. 2) none of which throws much 
light on its special meaning. But in 2 and 3 Maccabees it occurs several 
times with reference to God’s supernatural interpositions ras é& ovpavow 
yevopevas emupaveias (2 Mace. ii. 21) on behalf of His people. Thus in 
2 Mace. iii. 24, on the appearance of Heliodorus to confiscate the money 
in the Treasury, ‘the Sovereign of spirits and of all authority caused 
a great manifestation (émupaviay peyddnv), so that all who had presumed 
to come in with him were stricken with fear; and in xiv. 15 the Jews are 
represented as making solemn supplication to Him Who, alway ‘making 
manifest His presence, upholdeth them that are His own portion’ (per 
emupavelas avTiiapBavdpevoy tis éavtod pepidsos): cf. also 2 Macc. xii. 22, 
3 Mace. ii. 9, v. 8,51. In 2 Mace. v. 4 the word is used of an apparition 
announcing misfortune? 

With this use of the subst. there should also be compared the fre- 


1 See further Thieme Die Inschrif- 
ten von Magnesia p. 34 ff. Moulton 
(Prolegg. p. 102 n.*) has pointed out 
that émgpavyjs as the regular appella- 
tion of Ptolemy V. can no longer 
be translated ‘illustrious,’ but is 
=‘manifest,’ much in the sense of 
the Sanskrit Avatar; cf. 0.G.I.S. go, 
6 (Rosetta stone) Gc00 ’Eripavots Evxya- 
plorov with Dittenberger’s note, where 
a number of parallel passages are cited. 
See also Schiirer? i. p. rg2f. 

2 In his valuable note on the use of 
éripavera with reference to God in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature and 


Exegesis i. p. 16 ff. (reprinted in Criti- 
cal Essays (Boston, 1888) p. 454 ff.), 
Prof. Ezra Abbot draws attention to 
the instructive example from the 
Additions to Esther Text B vii. 6 
(Fritzsche Lib. Apocr. Vet. Test. p. 
71) where the sun and light of Morde- 
cai’s dream are said to represent ém- 
g@avia Tob Geod in the deliverance of 
Jews. Similar instances of the word 
are also quoted from Josephus, as 
when in connexion with the dividing 
of the waters of the Red Sea Moses is 
described as épdv tiv émipdverav rob 
Oe00 (Antt. 11. 339 (Vi. 2)). 
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quent use of the verb in the Psalms to denote God’s making His face to 
shine upon His people, e.g. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 17, exvii. (cxviii.) 27; while the 
corresponding adj. émupayns is applied by the Lxx. translators to the 
great day of the Lord in Joel ii. 31 (iii. 4), Hab. i. 7, Mal. i. 14 (cf. Judg. 
xiii. 6 4) evidently in the sense of ‘manifest’ of all, through a misunder- 
standing on their part of the original Hebrew 8703, ‘terrible.’ 

In the N.T. énipdvera is used only by St Paul, and, with the ex- The 

ception of 2 Thess. ii. 8, ovly in the Pastoral Epp. (1 Tim. vi. 14, 2 Tim. oc 
i. 10, iv. 1, 8, Tit. ii. 13). In all these passages it is rendered ‘ap- PP. 
pearing,’ both in A.V. and R.V., and except in 2 Tim. i. 10 (cf. Tit. ii, 11, 
iii. 4 émehavn), where it is used of Christ’s First Coming (d:a 7. émupaveias 
T. cwTipos nuay Xptorov “Inoov), has a detinite eschatological reference. 
The same is the case in 2 Thess. ii. 8 xarapyyoet 7. exiavela +. mapovcias 
avrov, where the A.V., probably on account of the following mapovcias, 
wrongly renders it ‘brightness’ (Vg. wélustratione)!, for which the Revisers 
have substituted ‘manifestation.’ This last is probably as accurate a ren- 
dering as we can get for the word in English, involving as it does the 
idea of something striking—a conspicuous intervention from above®. 

In ecclesiastical writers émipavera has the same double reference as Ecclesi- 

mapovoia, and when referring to the First Coming of Christ is sometimes astical 
distinguished by a characterizing epithet such as évoapxos (Eus. Demonstr, “*lters. 
Evang. viii. p. 226)*. Hence too it came to be applied not only to the day 
sacred to Christ’s Nativity (eg. Epiphan. de Haer. ii. ad fin. otre ev rH 
npépa Tay éeripavioy, ote éyevnOn ev capi o kvptos), but also to the day of His 
Baptism as in the oration of Gregory of Nazianzus inscribed eis ra’Emipana. 
For its reference to the Second Coming it is sufficient to refer to the letter 
of Dionysius, preserved in Hus. H. £. vii.24, where in close connexion with 
tis éevdoEou Kai adAnOas évOéov Tov Kupiov nav emupavelas we are assured 
of rhs nuerépas ex vexpav dvacracews Kal THs mpos adrov emuuvaywyis Kal 
dpoudoews. From Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p.77 4 it would appear that the word 
was also applied by ecclesiastical writers to saints or martyrs. 


iii, *AtrokdAyyic. 

’Amoxadvyis, though not wholly’, is distinctively a Biblical word, and is Greek 
used euphemistically for MY in 1 Regn. xx. 30 (ets aio ydunv droxahvwews O.T, 
LyTpos cov), and metaphorically in the apocryphal book of Sirach, where it 
is applied to the revelation of a man’s deeds in the hour of death (xi. 27 
év guvteeia avOpdmou dmoxaduis epywy avrov), and to the revealing of 
secrets (xxii. 22 pvorypiov dmoxadiwWeas, xlii. 1 daoxadiWewy Adywr Kpvdiar), 

The corresponding verb dmoxaAvmrew is however much more common, 


1 Alford aptly recalls Milton’s fine 
line,—‘far off His coming shone.’ 

2 Chrys. Hom, ix. in IT. ad Tim.: 
"Emipdvera dé Aéyerar Sid 7d émdvw 
gpalverbat, kal dvwOev dvarédAdrew. 

3 Suid.: "Emipdveia...) 700 ocwrhpos 
hpav "Inood Xpicrod &oapxos olkovouta. 


4 It occurs a few times in Plutarch 
(e.g. Mor. 7o Fr). To the class. and 
late Gk. instances of the verb given by 
the dictionaries may now be added the 
new class. fragment in P.Oxy. 413, 
166 f. a[rox]advyor iva td ari. 


Pauline 
Epp. 
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and is already definitely applied to the revelations of God to men, eg. 
1 Regn. ii. 27 rade Aéyes Kvptos ’AmoxaduPbets dmexadvpOny, iii, 21 drre- 
KatvgOn Kipios mpos Sapound, and especially such passages from the 
Theodotion version of Daniel as ii. 19 ev dpduarte THs vuKTos TO puoTHpLOY 
drexahvpOn, 22 dmoxad’mrer Babéa kai amoxpuda, 28 beds €v otpar@ aro- 
kadinT@y pvotypta. 

These passages, combined with our Lord’s own words Lk. xvii. 30 
Kata Ta avrd éorat 7 nucpa 6 vios rou avOpamov admoxadvarerat, give 
the key to the use of the subst. in the N.T., where it is applied ex- 
clusively to communications that proceed from God or Christ, or to 
the Divine unveiling of truths that have been previously hidden. It is 
thus the exact correlative of pvorjpioy as that word is used in the 
N.T.1, as when in the Gospels it is employed with reference to our Lord 
Himself as the light given to dispel heathen darkness (Lk. ii. 32 ds eis 
drokxaduy édvav), or sums up the visions granted to St Jobn on Patmos 
under the significant title Awoxaduyus "Inoot Xpiorod (Rev. i. 1). Similarly 
in 1 Pet. we read of the ‘praise and glory and honour’ which are to be 
made known év dmoxadtwWer "Incod Xpiorod (i. 7; ef. v. 13, iv. 13), where, 
as in 1 Thess. ii. 19 (see note), the preposition is not to be understood 
simply as referring to a contemporaneous event, but rather as implying 
the means ‘in and through’ which the finding unto praise spoken of is to 
be brought about (cf. Hort 1 Pet. p. 44). 

The word is, however, pre-eminently a Pauline one, occurring in all the 
groups of the Epp. except the Pastorals, and always in its higher or spiritual 
sense. Thus it is Od? droxadiews "Incod Xpiorov (Gal. i. 12) that the 
Apostle himself received the Gospel, and it is through a similar revelation 
that he elsewhere claims to have been entrusted with the Divine secret of 
the extension of that Gospel to the Gentiles (Eph. iii. 3 kara droxadupw 
eyvopiaOn pot TO pvatnpror, cf. Gal. ii. 2). The whole of Christianity indeed 
according to the Pauline view may be summed up as ‘a revelation of 
a mystery’ (Rom. xvi. 25 dzoxddvw pvotnpiov), and consequently dmoxd- 
Avys is in its turn the means by which men enter into the knowledge 
of its highest truths (Eph. i. 17 rvedpa codias Kai dmoxadvweas ev éemryvorer 
avrov, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 2 Cor. xii. 1,7). As however this knowledge 
is at present necessarily limited, it is to the final ‘revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. i.7 7. droxdAupe t. kupiov ny. Ingod Xpiorod) that we 
are taught to look for the complete fulfilment of the work begun now. 
Then, in accordance with the ‘revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God’ (Rom. ii. § droxadtwWews Sikacoxpicias rt. Oeod), justice will be meted 
out to all (2 Thess. i. 7), and the whole creation will rejoice in ‘the revelation 
of the sons of God’ (Rom. viii. 19 7. amoxaduipu 7. viav r. Geo)”. 

In all these passages it will be noticed that, notwithstanding a con- 
siderable latitude of application, the fundamental idea of the word is 
always the same—an unveiling of what already exists, though hitherto 


1 Reference may again be made to to the Study of the Gospels® (1881) p. 9 
Dean Armitage Robinson’s valuable n.!, on which the above summary 
note, Eph. p. 234 ff. is based, also the same writer’s Eph. 

2 Cf. Westcott’s note, Introduction pp. 178f. 
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it has been hidden, or at best only imperfectly known: an unveiling 
which, though it may pass through a long and varying process, finally 
reaches its climax in the full revelation of the now unseen, though ever- 
present Lord. 

The religious history of the word outside the Canon need not detain Jewish — 
us. In view of what has been said, it will be obvious how readily it lent 204 Chris- 
itself as a title to the large class of writings, both Jewish and Christian, Apaone 
which, dealing with what lay outside the immediate range of human ex- lypses. 
perience and knowledge, aimed at exhorting and consoling those to whom 
they were addressed in the dark days on which they had fallen. ‘Tracts 
for the Times,’ as they have been called, they were also ‘Tracts for Bad 
Times!, and with widely-differing degrees of insight sought by the aid of 
symbolism and eschatological speculation to disclose to men the hidden 
but ever-present rule and purposes of God*. 


iv. Summary. 


If we have been correct in the foregoing distinctions between the General 
three words, it will be seen that, while all may be used to describe dis- _ 
the Return of the now exalted and glorified Lord, they do so from three ecaania 
distinct points of view. 

The first, wapovcia, lays stress on the ‘presence’ of the Lord with His tapovsia, 
people, which, while existing now, will only at that Return be completely 
realized. 

The second, ém@dvera, draws attention to His ‘presence’ as the result éridaveia, 
of a sublime ‘manifestation’ of the power and love of God, coming to 
His people’s help. 

The third, droxaAvyis, reminds us that the ‘manifestation’ is also and dmoxa- 
a ‘revelation’ of the Divine plan and purpose which has run through \¥¥ 
all the ages, to find its consummation at length in the ‘ one far-off divine 
event,’ to which the whole Creation is slowly moving. 


1 Cf. C. A. Scott, Revelation (in Full particulars, with references to the 
The Century Bible) p. 27. relative literature, will be found in 
? For a brief account of these Schiirer® iii, p. 181 ff. 
‘apocalypses’ see Swete Apoc. p. xviliff. 


1. “Arax- 
TOS. 
Classical 
writers. 


Greek 
O.T. 


NOTE G. 


On ataxtéw and its cognates. 


The three words draxréw, Graxtos, and ardxrws are only found in the 
Thessalonian Epistles amongst the writings of the N.T. In these cir- 
cumstances it may be well to bring together a few passages illustrating 
their usage both from classical and from later Gk. more particularly 
as the exact meaning to be attached to them has an important bearing 
upon the view we form of a certain section of the Thessalonian Church 
at the time of St Paul’s writing. | 

In doing so we begin with the adj. araxros, which means primarily 
‘out of order, ‘out of place,’ and hence, like the Latin cnxordinatus, is 
readily employed as a military term to denote a soldier who does not 
keep the ranks, or an army advancing in disarray. It is found in this 
sense in Xen. Oec. viii. 4, where an Graxros is contrasted with a reraypévy 
orparia, and a suggestive example of the same usage is afforded by Dem. 
Phil. i. 50, where the great orator indignantly condemns the want of 
preparation with regard to the war—draxra ddwpOera dopiota aravra— 
compared with the care bestowed—ovdev avetéracrov ovd’ ddpusrov—upon 
games and festivities. 

From this the transition is easy to disorderly or irregular living of 
any kind as in Plato’s reference to adraxro. ndovai (Legg. ii. 660 8, ef. vii. 
806 c), or in Plutarch’s rebuke of those who, neglecting a ‘sane and well- 
ordered life’ (vy:aivorros x. Teraypévov Biov), hurl themselves headlong into 
‘disorderly and brutal pleasures’ (ras drdxrovs x. dvdparoddders 1dovds, 
de lib, educ. §7 p. 54; ch axddAacra x. araxra, de def. orac. § 20 
p. 420 BE). 

The word is not found in the canonical books of the txx., but in 
Sap. xiv. 26 the corresponding subst. occurs in the phrase yduwr dragia, 
with which are associated potyeia x. doédyeca. On the other hand the 
more primary sense of the adj. is well illustrated in 3 Mace. i. 19, 
where it is used to describe the ‘disorderly rush’ (dpopov draxrov) of the 
newly-married brides into the street at the siege of Jerusalem}. 


1 An interesting use of draxros, 
though it throws no light on the 
meaning of the word in our Epp., is 
afforded by the Tribal Lists in the 
Inscriptions, where it is applied to a 
city that has been granted, but has 
not yet exercised the privilege of self- 


assessment (e.g. C.I.A. 1. 243, 36 drax- 
tos mods: see Roberts-Gardner p. 
290). Evraxros is found as a proper 
name in an inscription discovered at 
Thessalonica—A(ovxtos) DéErvos Hvrax- 
ros (no. 114, Heuzey et Daumet p. 
280). 
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The usage of draxrws naturally follows similar lines, as when in Thue. z. ’Ardk- 
iii. 108 we read that many of the Peloponnesians, after the defeat of Olpae, 7%: . 

. . a ae: A Classical 
perished when hurrying drakrws «. ovderl xdop@ to reach their camp, vriters, 
whereas the Mantineans through the excellence of their order (padiora 
éuvreraypévor) were able to effect a retreat!: while for the more meta- 
phorical sense we can point to such a phrase as mAnupedds x. araxtos in 

Plato Tim. 30 a, or to Isocr. Evagr. 197 © ovdé mpds év dtdxtws ovd’ avo- 

pddas Stakeipevos, GAN opoiws ras év Trois Epyos opodoyias daomep Tas €y ToIs 

Aoyors StavAarrav. 

A late example to much the same effect is afforded by the dis- Late Gk. 
covery in the Faytim of the fragment of a philosophic work concerning 
the gods, belonging to the second century, in which the words occur de? 
trav [dv|Oparayv apyew [trav] mpdkewr éxeilvou|s b€ evbds epémerOat, ovk 
draktres pévrot Gdn’ eivalp|udlvas]. Tov yap doroyws...(P.Fay. 337, 16 ff.). 

We come now to draxréw. Like its adj., it is frequently applied 3. ’Ata«- 
to soldiers marching out of order, or quitting the ranks (e.g. Xen. Cyr..Cipssical 
vii. 2.6), and hence is extended to every one who does not perform bis writers, 
proper duty, as in Xen. Oec. v. 15 where the draxrotvres are contrasted 
with rots mowtow & Set movetv. Of. P.Par. 26, 15 (ii./B.c.) vrédecEav ws av 
evraxtnOnoopevay nuiv Tay KaOnKovTov. 

In later Greek this ethical sense is very common, as when, by Philo- Later Gk. 
stratus I., the verb was applied to children who dreaded punishment 
‘if they had done any thing amiss’ (e? re draxriceav Vit. Soph. p. 230, 
ed. Kayser), or generally speaking to any irregularities on the part of 
men (oi yap vmép Tovovray araxrovvtes Vit. Ap. p. 17, uyal draxrotoas 
Pp. 338). 

In these circumstances we are prepared to take both the verb and its Thessa- 
cognates metaphorically in the Thessalonian Epp., as indeed the context lonian 
clearly demands. And the only question that remains is whether they are pp: 
to be understood positively of actual wrong-doing, or in a more negative 
sense of a certain remissness in the conduct of life. 

Of the Gk. commentators Chrysostom apparently inclines to the 
former view, as when in his Homily on I. v. 14 he describes the araxros 
as mavres of mapa TO TH Oe@ SoKovy mparrovTes...mavTes of dpaptavortes. 

On the other hand Theodoret confines the draéia complained of to idle- 
ness—drakrovs rovs dpyla oufavras éexadecev (ad I. v. 18): 7H dpyia ovléow 
(ad II. iii. 11). 

And of this latter view, at least in a slightly modified form, we have The 
lately received unexpected confirmation in two striking examples of the Papyri. 
use of draxréw in the Kowy, much about the time of St Paul’s writing. 

The first occurs in P.Oxy. 275 (4.D. 66) in a contract of apprenticeship, 
according to which a father binds himself not to take away his son during 
a certain specified period, with the further condition that if there are any 
days on which the boy ‘fails to attend,’ or ‘plays the truant’ (cas 8’ éav 
ev roUr@ draxrion juépas, 24f.), he is to produce him for an equivalent 
number of days after the period is over. 


1 Symmachus uses the word in of Jehu—ardkrws dyer (Heb. puiwsa 
4 Regn. ix. 20 to describe the driving madly). “ean 
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The second also comes from Oxyrhynchus in a similar contract, dated 
about one hundred and twenty years later, P.Oxy. 725, according to which 
a weaver’s apprentice is allowed twenty holidays in the year, ‘but if he 
exceeds this number of days from idleness or ill-health or any other reason’ 
(eav S€ mAeiovas TovTwy apyjon [} dolOevyon 7} draxtnoy 7} Ov GddAnv rola 
ailriay 39 ff.), he has to make his absences good without wages. 

Tf then these instances can be taken as typical of the ordinary colloquial 
sense of the verb, we can understand how readily St Paul would employ 
it to describe those members of the Thessalonian Church who, without 
any intention of actual wrong-doing, were neglecting their daily duties, 
and falling into idle and careless habits, because of their expectation of 
the immediate Parousia of the Lord. 


NOTE H. 


On the meanings of Kcatéyo. 


The verb xaréy is found in our Epistles in two distinct senses: 
(1) ‘Hold fast’: 
I. v. 21 70 xadov karéyere. 
(2) ‘Hold back’: 
IL. ii. 6 viv 75 Karéyov oiSare. 
7 povov 0 katéywv apts ews ek péeaou yevnrat. 

Both meanings are well-established, but in view of the importance of 
the passages in which they occur, it will not be out of place to bring 
together a few passages from the Kowy, which may help to illustrate 
them. 

The first meaning ‘hold fast’ is best reached through karéyo as ai. xaréxw 
perfective of ¢yw =‘ possess, as in 1 Cor. vii. 30, 2 Cor. vi. 10 ds pnder = ‘hold 
éyovres x. mavta Karéxovres}, with which may be compared P.Amh. 30, 26 f. Heh 
(ii./B.c.) where, in an official report regarding the ownership of a house, 
proofs were adduced to establish that a certain Marres xareoynxévac 
thy oikiav (‘had become owner of the house’), and the corresponding 
use of the subst, xaroyy = bonorum possessio in B.G.U. 140, 24 ff. (c. i./A.D.), 
dps xat[o]yy[v] vfmalpyovrwy €& éxeivov rod peplous Tov diarayparos. 

From this the transition is easy to the sense ‘take possession of, ‘lay 
hold of, and accordingly in the interesting rescript regarding the Third 
Syrian War, ascribed with all probability to Ptolemy III. himself, the King 
narrates how certain ships, acting in his interest, sailed along the coast 
of Cilicia to Soli, and took on board ra ék[ei?]oe xarackeOév7[a yp7|uata 
‘the money that had been seized there’ (P.Petr. 11. 45, ii. 3 f., cf. P.Petr. 
II. p. 335 f.). 

In this passage, it will be noticed, the verb is practically = xpareiv. 
And, as a matter of fact, we find it used interchangeably with «pareiy in 
the long Petition of Dionysia (P.Oxy. 237 (ii./a.D.)) regarding the ‘right 
of ownership’ (karox7) of a property (ovcia) which she claimed: see especially 
col. viii, 22 f. and 34f., ras Alyumriaxas yuvaikas...caréxer Ta vTdpyovta Toy 
dy8pav and card twa éemiyopiov vopov Kpareirat Ta Umapyxorta. 

Other examples of the more legal or technical uses of the terms, which 
cannot be discussed here, are—for the verb, P.Tebt. 5, 47 (a Royal ordinance, 
ii./B.0.) [kparet|y dv xatecxnxace KdAy(pwv), and for the subst., P.Oxy. 713, 36 
(i./4.D.), where an applicant declares for registration his ‘right’ (xaroy7y) 


1 Cf. Magn. 105, 51 (ii./A.D.), where tory is expressed by the formula ‘iva 
the right of possession in certain terri- wow xatéxwoiv re xapri[e]wyrat re.’ 


li. xaréyw 
=‘hold 
back.’ 
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to certain arourae that had belonged to his mother. Cf. also the important 
legal rescript, P.Strass. 22 (iii./a.p.). 

More important for our present purpose are the instances of the verb 
in a slightly metaphorical sense, as when a letter-writer of the second 
century accuses his correspondent of ‘being oppressed by an evil con-. 
science’ (vd kaxod cuveddros xatexopevos, P.Oxy. 532, 22 ff.), or as when 
a would-be purchaser of confiscated property declares that in a certain 
contingency she will not be ‘bound’ by her promise (P.Amh. 97, 17 f. 
(ii./A.D.) 0d KatacyeO]joopae rH [d]mooyxéoer)}. 

And if we accept the view, which has recently found strong support, 
that the xdroyo. of the Serapeum are to be regarded as those ‘ possessed’ 
by the spirit of the god’, we have further evidence pointing in the same 
direction. 

If, on the other hand, we incline to the older view, according to which 
they are to be thought of as a species of monks, living for the time being 
‘in retreat’ (év xaroy7) within the temple-precincts®, we are prepared for 
the further modifications in the meaning of carey, according to which 
it gains the sense of ‘detain, ‘arrest, while caroyy signifies ‘the place 
of custody,’ ‘the gaol.’ 

Thus in P.Lond. 11. 342, 7 f. (ii./a.D.) a charge is laid against one 
Sempronius of attempting to lay hands on the relatives of the petitioner as 
éxetddovs or boat-overseers (rpopadcr tov Katéxew emumddous Tods ouvyeveis 
pou), While in a fragmentary letter in the same collection (422), belonging 
to the fourth century, directions are given to arrest a certain individual 
and ‘put him in irons’ (odypécae avrév) for selling stolen camels, and it 
is added xaréyerac 4 yur} (‘his wife is already arrested’), Similarly in 
B.G.U. 372, 16 (ii./4.D.) we read of a man who is ‘arrested’ (xareyo- 
pevov) 28 a tramp: while xaroyy =‘ custody’ appears in such passages as 
P.Awh, 80, 9 (iii./a.p.) [elyAvdoootv pe [Ths kalroyis, B.G.U. 323, 11 f. (Byz.) 
[el]s karoyny roujow mavra ra dvt[a ev TO] pou ywpio ééva mpdcora. 

These last examples bring us to the second main use of xaréyo which 
we set out to illustrate, in which the thought of ‘holding fast,’ ‘arresting,’ 
passes into the thought of ‘holding back,’ ‘ detaining,’ as may be seen from 
a single papyrus in which the verb occurs with both meanings. 

A beneficiarius of one village addresses a letter to the comarchs of 


1 Cf. Jo. v. 4 @ Onmore xarelyero a vita coenobitarum nonnullorum 


voonpare (A). 

* See especially E. Preuschen 
Méinchtum und Serapiskult 2% Aufl, 
Giessen, 1903. Wilcken (Archiv iv. 
207) cites in support of this view an 
inscription from Priene to the effect— 
amd Tay Tparevav av av Ohulos Koouje, 
6¢560 Ow] [Tots karexopévots Vd TOO Geod 
(Priene 195, 28f. (ii./B.c.)). Cf. also 
Dittenberger, O. G.I. 8. ii. Addenda 
p. 54g f. 

% “Tnclusio voluntaria in Serapieio 


haud multum diversa’ (Herwerden 
Lex. s.v. xatoxy). With this view 
Kenyon (British Museum Papyrit. p. 
29 ff.) in the main agrees, nor does it 
seem possible to attach any other 
meaning to such a phrase as vzep rod 
dmo\eNbobal ce éx THs Karoy 7s (P.Lond. 
I. 42, 26f. (ii./B.c.)), than that the 
person spoken of had been ‘released 
from his seclusion.’ See also the 
references to the use of xaroy} in 
Mayser p. 22 f. 
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another, bidding them deliver up to the officer whom he sends a certain 
Pachoumis éy xarecxnxare, ‘whom you have arrested,’ and then, after 
enjoining them if they have anything to say in his favour to come along 
with him and say so, the writer adds—épa py xatdoynte Tov vanpérn<v>, 
‘see that you do not detain the officer’ (P.Oxy. 65 (iiii—iv./4.D.)). 

Earlier examples of the same usage are afforded by P.Fay. 109, 11 
(i./A.D.) pt) Karaoxns Kréwva, P.Tebt. 315, 19 f. (ii/a.p.) dav dé oé Te Karéyn, 
and the illiterate B.G.U. 775, 12 (ii. A.D.) x) kardoyxy[s] ody 75 Kdecdiv pov. 

It is hardly necessary to carry the evidence further, but, for the sake 
of its intrinsic interest, reference may be made to the heathen (Archiv 
ii. p. 173) Charm which Crum prints in his Coptic Ostraca no. 522 
beginning—Kpovos 6 xatéyov tov Oupov ddrwv trav dvOpamwv Karexe TOY 
dupov *Opu.... 


The name 
Anti- 
christ. 


Possible 
connexion 
with a 
Baby- 
lonian 
myth. 


NOTE I. 


The Biblical Doctrine of Antichrist}. 


Tlacéla, éoxdrn wpa éorly, kal kabas jKovoare Ore dvTixpioros epxerat, Kal viv 
dvrixpiorot Toddol yeydvacw’ Ober ywwoKouer Ste eoxaTy Wpa early, 1 Jo. il, 18. 


The whole subject of Antichrist is surrounded with difficulties, and 
raises many questions which are altogether outside the scope of this 
Commentary. The utmost that can be attempted here is to supply a few 
Notes, tracing the historical growth of the idea in the sacred Scriptures 
and in the apocalyptic writings of the Jews, with the view of further 
illustrating and confirming the interpretation given to the Man of law- 
lessness in the foregoing pages? 

1. The actual name Antichrist is first found in the Johannine Epistles 
(1 Jo, ii, 18, 22, iv. 3, 2 Jo. 7), but the main idea underlies St Paul’s 
description of the Man of lawlessness in 2 Thess. ii. 1—12, while, from the 
manner in which both writers refer to this mysterious figure, it is evident 
that they had in view an oral tradition current at the time (1 Jo. iv. 3 
dknkoate, 2 Thess. ii. 6 oiSare). Any attempt therefore to understand the 
doctrine of Antichrist as it meets us in the N.T. must naturally begin with 
this tradition, so far as it is now possible to trace it. 

2. Here, according to the latest view, we are carried very far back. 
Gunkel in his epoch-making hook Schépfung und Chaos (1895) would 
have us find the roots of the Jewish doctrine of Antichrist in the primitive 
Babylonian dragon myth of a monster (Tiamat) who opposed the Creator 
(Marduk) in the beginning and was overcome by Him, but who, it was 
believed, would in the last days again rear his head in rebellion only to 


1 The following Note in a condensed Encyclopaedia, and by Sieffert in 


form appears in The Standard Dic- 
tionary of the Bible under the title 
‘Antichrist and the Man of Sin,’ 

° On the whole subject, in addition 
to the special literature cited in the 
course of the Note, reference may be 
made to the articles on ‘ Antichrist’ by 
Bousset in the Encycl. Bibl., by James 
(under the title ‘Man of Sin’) in 
Hastings’ D.B., by Moffatt (under the 
title ‘False Christs’) in Hastings’ 
D.C.G., by Ginsburg in the Jewish 


Hauck RE.’, and to the Excursuses 
in their Commentaries on the Thessa- 
lonian Epistles by Bornemann and 
Findlay. Thackeray has a_ useful 
Note in his Essay on The Relation 
of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought (1900) p. 136 ff., and the 
elaborate study Zur Lehre vom Anti- 
christ by Schneckenburger-Boehmer 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theo- 
logie iv. (1859) p. 405 ff. may still be 
consulted with advantage. 
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be finally crushed. And more recently this view has been adopted and 
developed on independent lines by Bousset in his elaborate monograph 
on Der Antichrist (1895, translated into English, with a new Prologue by 
A. H. Keane, under the title The Antichrist Legend, 1896). 

It is impossible here to examine in detail the evidence adduced by 
those writers, but their investigations have made it practically certain 
that this myth had reached Palestine, and is alluded to in the O.T. (see 
artt. ‘Rahab’ and ‘Sea-Monster’ in Hastings’ D.B.). At the same time 
its influence must not be exaggerated. Whatever part it may have had 
in familiarizing the Jews with the idea of an arch-enemy of God, it 
exercised little influence on the development of the idea amongst them, 
and many of the traits ascribed to Antichrist, which are to be found in 
the eschatological commentaries of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and other early 
writers, and which, because unsupported by anything he can find else- 
where, Bousset is inclined to refer back to some such esoteric doctrine, 
are more naturally explained as the result of the imaginations of these 
commentators themselves, working on the data supplied to them by the 
Scriptures. 

3. In any case we are on surer ground when we turn to those data, 
and, in proceeding to examine them, we may start from the general 
Jewish belief in a fierce attack that would be directed against Israel in 
the end of the days by some hostile person or power, but which would 
be finally frustrated by the action of Jehovah or His Messiah, The con- 
ception which the Jewish writers formed of the exact nature of this 
attack was naturally largely influenced by their particular circumstances 
at the time, but, as it first meets us, it is generally thought of as pro- 
ceeding from the heathen nations of the world. 

Thus in Ps. ii., which Friedlander regards as the real source (‘ Quelle’) 
of the later Antichrist legend}, we have a graphic picture of the rebellion 
of the world-kingdoms ‘against the Lord and against His Anointed,’ 
coupled with the assurance that all such rebellion, because directed against 
Jehovah Himself, is hopeless, and, if persevered in, can only result in the 
complete overthrow of the nations: while in the exilic Psalm xciii. (xciv.) 
the Psalmist comforts the oppressed Israelites with the reminder that the 
Lord cannot have any alliance with ‘the throne of lawlessness’ (v. 20 ju) 
cuwrpocéorat cot Opdvos dvopias), but will cause their lawlessness to recoil 
upon all evil-doers (v. 23 dmodécet avrois thy dvoplay adtay)*, 

The thought of the same contest ending in the same way meets us 
also in the post-exilic prophets, as for example in the description of the 
onslaught by Gog from the land of Magog, as the type of the world’s 


1 Der Antichrist in den vorchrist- 
lichen, jiidischen Quellen (1got) p. 128 
—an Essay in which much valuable 
evidence is gathered together both from 
the O.T., and the later data of the 
Midrash and Talmud, in proof of the 
Jewish doctrine of Antichrist, what- 
ever may be thought of its main thesis 


that during the last century B.c. 
Beliar was the embodiment of the 
antinomian spirit which pervaded the 
Jewish sect of DY}, 

* Cf. also the striking linguistic 
parallels between Ps. lxxxviii. (1xxxix.) 
and 2 Thess. i. and ii. adduced by 
Bornemann p. 356 f. 


Anti- 
christ in 
the O.T. 


Psalms. 


Post-exi 
Prophet: 


Daniel. 


Anti- 
christ in 
later 
Jewish 
writings. 


Psalms of 
Solomon. 
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power, against God’s people who ‘dwell securely’ (Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.)}, 
or of the final assault against Jerusalem to which all nations of the 
earth go up, and which again ends in the intervention and universal head- 
ship of God (Zech. xii—xiv.), 

It is however in the visions and prophecies of the Book of Daniel 
(B.c. 168—165) that we find the real starting-point of many of the later 
descriptions of Antichrist, and especially in the picture that is there 
presented of Antiochus IV., called Epiphanes*. No other foreign ruler 
was ever regarded by the Jews with such hatred on account both of his 
personal impieties (1 Mace. i. 24 NV é€AdAnoev vmepnpaviay peyadny), and of 
his bitter persecution of their religion, and, accordingly, he is here por- 
trayed as the very impersonation of all evil. Some of the traits indeed 
ascribed to him are of such a character (see vii. 8b, 20 b, 21, 25, xi. 36—45) 
that it has often been thought that the writer had not so much Antiochus 
as the future Antichrist directly in view. And, though this is not exegeti- 
cally possible, it is easy to understand how his description influenced the 
Apostolic writers in their account of the arch-enemy of God and man 
(cf. e.g. 2 Thess. it. 4 with Dan. xi. 36f., and Rev. xiii. 1—8 with Dan. vii. 
8, 20, 21, 25, Vili. 24, xi. 28, 30; and see Driver Daniel p. xcvi ff.). 

With the fall of Antiochus and the rise of the Maccabean kingdom, 
the promise of deliverance, with which Daniel had comforted God’s people 
during their dark days, received its proximate fulfilment. But when the 
nation again fell under a foreign yoke, the old fears were once more 
revived, and received a fresh colouring from the new powers by which the 
Jewish nation now found itself opposed. 

4. In determining the Jewish views regarding Antichrist during this 
period, much difficulty is caused by the uncertainty regarding the exact 
date of some of the relative writings, and the possibility of their having 
received Christian interpolations in the form in which they have come 
down to us. The following references, however, deserve notice. 

In the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon (48—4o B.c.) Pompey as the re- 
presentative of the foreign power that had overthrown Zion is described 
as the personification of sin (ii. 1 6 dwaprwAds), and even as the dragon 
(v. 29 6 Spaxwv), perhaps an unconscious survival of the dragon-myth?: 
and in Ps. xvii. 13 if we may adopt Ewald’s conjectural reading, which has 
been generally approved by the editors, of 6 dvopos (6 dvepos in all the 


1 For the later connexion of Gog 
and Magog with the story of Anti- 
christ cf. Rev. xx. 7f. The actual 
identification of Gog with Antichrist, 
however, does not occur till the seventh 
century, and even then only in Jewish 
sources (Bousset art. ‘Antichrist’ in 
Encycl. Bibl. § 12). 

2 The epithet Epiphanes is generally 
rendered ‘the illustrious,’ but its real 
meaning, as seen when the title is 
stated in full deds émupavns, is the ‘god 


made manifest’ (cf, Add. Note F, p. 
148). For a graphic description of 
the circumstances of his reign see 
E. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High 
Priests (1904), and for the general 
interpretation of the visions of Dan. 
vil._xii. see Porter The Messages of 
the Apocalyptical Writers (1905) p. 
125 ff. 

3 See Charles The Ascension 
Isaiah p. liv. 


of 
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MSs.), We have another epithet applied to Pompey which, if used techni- 
cally, is proper to the Beliar-myth (see below). It may, however, in the 
present instance mean no more than ‘heathen’ as in 1 Cor. ix. 21. 

Similarly in the Apocalypse of Baruch which, though belonging to Apoca- 
the last decade of the 1st cent. a.p., is in the main a true Jewish writing, 7/8 of 
we have a description of the destruction of the ‘lost leader’ of the enemies Sue 
of Israel by the Messiah on Mount Zion (xl. 1, 2), where again Pompey 
may be thought of. And in 4 Ezra v. 1—6, belonging to about the same 4 Hzra. 
time, after an enumeration of the signs of the last times, and the coming 
of the fourth (Roman) Empire, after the third (Greek) Empire has passed 
away in disorder (‘post tertiam turbatam’ ed. Bensly)!, we read of one 
who ‘shall rule whom they that dwell upon the earth look not for’ (‘et 
regnabit quem non sperant qui inhabitant super terram’), a mysterious 
being, who is generally identified with the future Antichrist”. 

In none of these passages, it will be noticed, have we more than a God- 
opposing being of human origin, but it has recently been pointed out with 
great cogency by Dr Charles (Ascension of Isaiah p. \v ff.)3 that, in the 
interval between the Old and the New Testaments, a further develop- 
ment was given to the Jewish belief in Antichrist through the influence 
of the Beliar-myth. 

In the O.T. ‘belial’ is never strictly speaking a proper name, but. 

denotes ‘worthlessness,’ ‘wickedness‘” From its frequent occurrence, 
however, along with another noun in such phrases as ‘daughter’ (1 Sam. 
i. 16), ‘man’:(1 Sam, xxv. 25), and especially ‘sons’ (Deut. xiii. 13, Judg. 
xix. 22 &.) of ‘belial, it is obvious how readily the idea lent itself to 
personification, while it is not without significance in our present inquiry 
that in those latter passages it is rendered in the Lxx. by mapavopos (e.g. 
Deut. siii. 13 é&nAOocay dvpes mapavopor). 

In the later pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews this humanizing or 
rather demonizing process is carried still further, until the title regularly 
appears as a synonym for Satan or one of his lieutenants. 

Thus in the Book of Jubilees (ii./B.c.) we read ‘Let Thy mercy, O Lord, Jubilees. 
be lifted up upon Thy people...and let not the spirit of Beliar rule over Testa- 
them’ (i. 20, cf. xv. 33, ed. Charles). And similar references to Beliar as ments of 
a Satanic spirit are frequent in the Testaments of the xii Patriarchs ‘he vt 


fa i : : sofas eee Patri- 
(ii./B.c., in part at least): see e.g. Reub. iv. 7, vi. 3, Levi iii. 3, xvili. 12. anche. 


1 Gunkel (in Kautzsch Pseudepi- 
grapha p. 359) prefers to supply ‘diem’ 
after ‘post tertiam’ (=jerd ri rplrqv 
qpépay, Blass), and understands the 
three ‘days, as the secret apoca- 
lyptic number, which denotes the 
world-rule until its destruction: cf. 
the three-and-a-half ‘days’ of Rev. xi. 
9, and see Schipfung u. Chaos pp. 268 
ni}, 269 n.1. 

* Cf. L. Vaganay Le Probleme Es- 
chatologique dans le iv? Livre d’Esdras 
(Paris, 1906) p. 86 f. 


M. THESS, 


3 See also Friedlinder op. cit. p. 
118 ff. 

4 The origin of the word y%a is 
disputed, but the old derivation from 
%a ‘without’ and Sp’ ‘profit’ is still 
strongly supported. For an interest- 
ing discussion, in which Dr Cheyne 
finds in the word a modification of 
the Babylonian Bililu in the sense of 
the ‘land without return,’ ie. the 
underworld, see Exp. T. viii. and ix. 
s.v. ‘Belial’ in the Indices, 


It 
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The most interesting passage, however, for our purpose is contained 
in the third book of the Sibylline Oracles, in a section which in the main 
goes back to the same early date, where Beliar is depicted as a truly 
Satanic being accompanied by all the signs that are elsewhere ascribed 
to Antichrist! The passage is as follows: 

ex O€ SeBaotnvay? n&er Bediap peromiabev 
kal ornoet opéwy typos, ornoer b€ Oadacaay 
jétoy mupderra péyav apmpay Te ceAHryY, 
kal véxvas oTnoet Kat onpata woAAG Tones 
avOperrois* 

* + * * * 
kat dvvauis hroyoecaa Ov olduatos és yaiav HEe, 
kat Bediap pdékee kal vrepdiadous dvOpamous 
mavras, 600 ToT micTw éverroucarTo. 


Orac. Sib. iii. 63 ff. (ed. Rzach). 


With this passage should also be compared Orac. Sib. ii. 167 f. where 
it is stated that ‘ Beliar will come and do many signs to men’ 


kai BeAiap 6 7&ee Kai onpata moAAa Tonoe 

dvéperots, 
though here the originally Jewish origin of the passage is by no means 
so certain. 

In the same way it is impossible to lay too much stress in the present 
connexion on the speculations of Rabbinical theology regarding the person 
of Antichrist in view of the late date of our authorities? But we may 
accept, as in the main reflecting the views of the Jews about the beginning 
of the Christian era, the general conception of a powerful ruler to be 
born of the tribe of Dan‘ and uniting in himself all enmity against God 
and hatred against God’s people, but whom the Messiah will finally slay 
by the breath of His lips®. 

5. We can see how readily this idea would lend itself to the political 
and materialistic longings of the Jews, and it is only therefore what 
we should expect when we find our Lord, true to His spiritual ideals, 
saying nothing by which these expectations might be encouraged in the 


1Cf. 4 Ezra v. 4 ‘et relucescet 
subito sol noctu, et luna interdie,’ 
Asc. Isai. iv. 5 ‘et eius verbo orietur 
sol noctu, et luna quoque ut sexta 
hora appareat, efficiat.’ For later 
Christian references to the wonders of 
Antichrist see Bousset The Antichrist 
Legend p. 175 ff. 

2 This reference to the LeBacryvol, 
by whom we naturally understand 
‘the race of Augustus,’ has caused 
difficulty in accepting this as a purely 
Jewish picture, but, unless it is to be 
regarded as a later interpolation 


(Schiirer® iii. p. 441, Engl. Tr. 11. iii. 
p- 284), it is probably to be under- 
stood of the inhabitants of Sebaste- 
Samaria. 

3 None of these are earlier than the 
second century A.D. 

4 Support was lent to this view by 
such passages as Gen. xlix. 17, Deut. 
xxxlii, 22, Jer. viii. 16; cf. the omis- 
sion of Dan in Rev. vii. 5 ff., and see 
further Friedlinder op. cit. ¢. ix Die 
Abstammung des Antichrist aus Dan. 

5 See Weber Jiid. Theologie p. 365. 
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minds of His hearers, but contenting Himself with warning them against 
false teachers, the ‘false Christs’ and the ‘false prophets’ who would be 
ready ‘to lead astray, if possible, even the elect’ (Mt. xxiv. 24, Mk. xiii. 22). 
Even too, when in the same discourse He seems to refer to a single Anti- 
christ, the reference is veiled under the mysterious figure derived from 
Daniel of the ‘abomination of desolation standing (éornxéra) where he 
ought not’ (Mk. xiii. 14; cf. Mt. xxiv. 15). A similar reticence marks His 
words as recorded by St John, if here again, as is most probable, He 
has Antichrist in view: ‘I am come in my Father's name, and ye receive 
me not: if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive’ 
(v. 43). 

6. Slight, however, though these references in our Lord’s recorded Anti- _ 
teaching are, they would naturally direct the attention of the Apostolic christ in 
writers to the traditional material lying to their hands in their treat- aposidlit 
ment of this mysterious subject, and, as a matter of fact, we have clear writers. 
evidence of the use of such material in the writings of at least two 
of them. 

Thus, apart from his direct reference to the Jewish belief in Beliar St Paul. 
in 2 Cor. vi. 15 (And what concord hath Christ with Beliar?’), St Paul 
has given us in 2 Thess. ii. 1—12 a very full description of the working 
of Antichrist, under the name of the Man of lawlessness, in which, as 
we have already seen (comm. ad Joc.), he draws freely on the language 
and imagery of the O.T. and of the speculations of later Judaism. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate the evidence, but for the sake of completeness 
it may be well to summarize briefly the leading features in the Pauline: 
picture. 

(1) ‘The mystery of lawlessness’ is already at work, though for the 
moment it is held in check by a restraining person or power, probably 
to be identified with the power of law or government, especially as these 
were embodied at the time in the Roman State. (2) No sooner has 
this restraining power been removed (cf. 4 Ezra v. 4, Apoc. Bar. xxxix. 7) 
than a general ‘apostasy’ results, which finds its consummation in the 
‘revelation’ of ‘the Man of lawlessness.’ (3) As ‘the opposer’ he ‘ex- 
alteth himself against all that is called God’ (cf. Dan. xi. 36 f.) and actually 
‘sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God’—the de- 
scription being again modelled on the Danielic account (cf. Dan. viii. 13, 

ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11), and the ‘lying wonders’ by which his working is 
distinguished being illustrated by such passages as Orac. Sib. iii. 64 f., 
Ase. Isai. iv. 5 (see above). (4) Powerful as this incarnation of wicked- 
ness seems to be, the Lord Jesus at His Parousia will ‘slay him with 
the breath of His mouth, the words being a quotation from Isa. xi. 4, 
a passage which the Targum of Jonathan afterwards applied to the de- 
struction of Armilus the Jewish Antichrist}, and whose use here St Paul 


e 
1 For Armilus (idan) ie.Romu- Tr. 1. ii. p. 165); cf. Bousset The 
lus, as the name of the chief adversary Antichrist Legend p. 108, Castelli Il 


of the people of Israel, in later Rab- Messia secondo gli Ebret (1874) p. 
binism see Schiirer? ii, p. 533 (Engl. 239 ff. 
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may well have drawn from the Jewish tradition of his time (cf. the use of 
the same passage in Pss. Sol. xvii. 27, 39, 4 Ezra xiii. 10). 

The whole description, it will thus be seen, is of a very composite 
character}, though at the same time it is so definite and detailed’, that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that there has been a constant endeavour to find 
its suggestion in some historical personage of the writer’s own time®. But 
though the sacrilegious conduct of Caligula (Jos. Antt. xviii. 261 (vili. 2), 
Tac. Hist. v. 9, Suet. Calig. xxii. 33) may have influenced the writer’s 
language in v. 4, the real roots of the conception lie elsewhere, and it is 
rather, as we have seen, in the O.T. and in current Jewish traditions 
that its explanation is to be sought’. 

vy. The same may be said, in part at least, of the various evil powers 
which meet us in the Johannine Apocalypse. The first wild Beast of the 
Seer (Rev. xiii—xx.) vividly recalls the horned wild Beast of Dan. vii., viii., 
and the parallels that can be drawn between the language of St John and 
of St Paul (cf. Rev. xii. 9, xiii. 1 f. with 2 Thess. ii. 9 f.; xiii. 5 ff, xiv. 11 
with ii. 4, 10O—12; xiii. 3 with ii. 9 ff.) point to similar sources as lying at 
the roots of both. On the other hand the Johannine descriptions have 
now a direct connexion with contemporary secular history which was largely 
wanting in the earlier picture. This is seen noticeably in the changed 
attitude towards the power of Rome. So far from this being regarded 
any longer as a restraining influence, it is rather the source from which 
evil is to spring’. And we can understand therefore how the city of Rome 
and its imperial house supply St John with many of the characteristics 
under which he describes the working of Antichrist, until at length he 
sees all the powers of evil culminate in the Beast of ¢. xvii., who, according 
to the interpretation of Bousset (adopted by James in Hastings’ D.B.), 
is partly representative of an individual who ‘was, and is not, and shall 
be present’ (v. 8 Av Kai ovx gorw Kai mdpecrac), that is a Nero redivivus; 
partly of a polity, namely that of Rome. 


1 «The dvoyos-expectation of 2 Thes- Handcommentar 1. i. p. 30f.); see 


salonians is not the arbitrary inven- 
tion of an individual, but only the 
expression of a belief which had a 
long historical development, and was 
at the time universally diffused’ 
(Gunkel Schipfung wu. Chaos p. 221). 

2 «There is scarcely a more matter- 
of-fact prediction in the Bible’ (Find- 
lay Thessalonians p. 219). The whole 
Appendix on ‘The Man of Lawless- 
ness’ is a clear and well-balanced 
statement on this difficult subject, 
to which the present writer gladly 
acknowledges his indebtedness both 
in this and the following Note. 

3 E.g. Caligula (Spitta Urchristen- 
tum i. p. 294ff.), Nero (Schmiedel 


further Add. Note J. 

+ ‘We have here a Jewish-Christian 
dogma, which is to be understood by 
means of the history of religious re- 
flexion, and very indirectly by means 
of the history of the Caesars’ (Guukel 
Schopfung u. Chaos p. 223). 

5 For the effect of the imperial per- 
secutions, initiated by Nero in a.p. 64, 
in leading St John to regard their 
authors as the direct vassals of Satan, 
see Swete Apoc. p. lxxviii ff. The 
whole of this interesting section ‘ Anti- 
christ in the Province of Asia’ should 
be studied in connexion with the sub- 
ject of this Note. 
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8. There remain only the references in the Johannine Epistles to The 
which, it will be remembered, we owe the name of Antichrist. In these, 2Péstles. 
conformably to the writer's main object, the spiritual side of the con- 
ception is again predominant. Thus, after indicating some of the main 
elements in Christian Truth, St John passes in I. ii. 18 to the conflict into 
which at ‘a last hour’ Truth will be brought with Falsehood, and in token 
of this points to the decisive sign by which this crisis will be known, 
namely, the coming of ‘Antichrist, the absence of the article in the 
original showing that the word has already come to be used as a technical 
proper name. Nor does ‘ Antichrist’ stand alone. Rather he is to be 
regarded as ‘the personification of the principle shown in different anti- 
christs’ (Westcott ad loc.), who, by their denial that ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ 
deny in like manner the revelation of God as Father (ii. 22), and, con- 
sequently, the true union between God and man (iv. 3). 

It is, therefore, into a very different atmosphere that we are intro- Present 
duced after the strange symbolism of the Apocalypse, and the scenic $'82!- 
representation of the Pauline description. And one likes to think that neence 
the last word of Revelation on this mysterious topic is one which leaves christ. 
it open to every one to apply to the spiritual workings of evil in his own 
heart, and in the world around him, a truth which has played so large 
a part in the history of God’s people in the past, and which may still 
pass through many varying and progressive applications, before it reaches 
its final fulfilment in the ‘dispensation of the fulness of the times’ 

(Eph. i. 10). 
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NOTE J. 


On the interpretation of 2 Thess. il, I—12. 


"Expy 62 rov per Erepov Trav dxpwv Kal BéXrioTov vlov dvaryopeverOat Tob Beob dud. 
Thy brepoxiy, Tov dé rovTw KaTd Sidwerpov évavrlov vidv Tod movynpot daluovos Kai 


Larava Kai dtaBdrov. 
Orig. c. Cels. vi. 45 (ed. Koetschau m. 116). 


There are few passages in the N.T. for which more varied interpretations 
have been proposed than for 2 Thess. ii. 1—12. Itis impossible to attempt 
to give a full account of these here’. But it may be well at least to 
indicate the main lines along which the exegesis of the passage has run. In 
doing so we shall follow as far as possible the historical order, for, though 
the different schools of interpreters cannot be rigidly distinguished according 
to periods of time, there have been on the whole certain clearly marked 
cycles in the method of interpretation applied to this difficult and mysterious 
passage. 


i. The Ante-Nicene Church. 


In the Early Church the ecclesiastical writers, amidst considerable 
differences in detail, agreed in regarding the whole passage as a prophecy 
which, at the time when they wrote, was still unfulfilled. Rightly inter- 
preting the Parousia as the personal Return of the Lord for the Last 
Judgment, they saw in the Man of lawlessness an equally definite personality, 
who was to be manifested at the close of the world’s history, but who for the 
time being was held in check by a restraining influence, generally identified, 
from the time of Tertullian? onwards, with the power of the Roman Empire. 


1 Special excursuses are devoted to 
the passage in most of the commen- 
taries: see especially those of Liine- 
mann, Bornemann and Wohlenberg 
among the German expositors, and 
of Eadie, Gloag, and Findlay among 
the English. The article on ‘Anti- 
christ’ by Rev. F. Meyrick in Smith’s 
D.B. contains many interesting details. 
Cf. also Déllinger The First Age of 
Christianity (tr. by Oxenham, 4th ed. 
1906) Appendix 1., and W. Bousset 
The Antichrist Legend (Eng. Tr. by 
Keane, London, 1896), where the 


patristic evidence is given very fully. 
E.Wadstein has collected much curious 
material in his essay on Die escha- 
tologische Ideengruppe: Antichrist- 
Weltsabbat-Weltende und Weltgericht 
(Leipzig, 1896) p. 81 ff., and for the 
conceptions of Antichrist from the 
xvth to the xxth century see H. Preuss 
Die Vorstellungen vom Antichrist im 
sptiteren Mittelalter, bei Luther, und 
in der Konfessionellen Polemik (Leip- 
zig, 1906). 

2 De Resurr. e. 24 ‘quis nisi Ro- 
manus status?’ Elsewhere Tertullian 
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Of this line of interpretation we find traces already in the Didache xvi., Early 

and in Justin Martyr Dial. 110, and it is clearly enunciated by Irenaeus Greek 
who presents a vivid picture of a personal Antichrist ‘diabolicam apostasiam WETLEES, 
in se recapitulans, and ‘seducens eos qui adorant eum, quasi ipse sit 
Christus’ (adv. Haer. v. 25. 1). Elsewhere (v. 30. 2) he ascribes to Anti- 
christ a Jewish origin, tracing his descent, in accordance with O.T. 
prophecy (Jer. viii. 16), to the tribe of Dan—a view that was shared by 
Hippolytus (de Antichristo c. 14)'. Origen is equally definite in looking for 
a single being, vidv rod movnpod Saipovos Kai Sarava Kai SuaBodov, who is to be 
opposed kara Sidperpov to the Christ (c. Celswm vi. 45 f. ed. Koetschau 1. 
115 ff.), and similarly Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of Antichrist as Satan’s 
‘organ,’ who will take his place in the Temple of Jerusalem, when not one 
stone of the old building has been left standing upon another, and adds the 
pious wish that he himself may be spared from seeing the horrors of that 
day (Catech, xv. 7). 

The Latin commentators follow on much the same lines» By The Latin 
‘Ambrosiaster’ the Antichrist is not named, but, arising out of the circum- CoMmen- 
cision he is to kill the saints and restore liberty to Rome. The working of ee 
this mystery of iniquity had already begun with Nero, who had killed 
the Apostles, and from him it had passed on to Diocletian and Julian. 
‘Ambrosiaster’ appears to identify 6 dvopos with the devil. 

Pelagius says pointedly ‘Nisi Antichristus uenerit, non ueniet Christus,’ 
and then goes on to describe how the ‘homo peccati’ (‘diaboli scilicet’) will 
attempt to revive the Temple and its worship with the view of persuading 
the Jews to accept him ‘pro Christo®’ For this the false doctrines already 
at work were preparing the way: the only restraining influence was the 
‘regnum, quod nunc tenet.’ ; 

Differences in this general view were naturally caused, according as ro Differ- 
Huot piov THs avopias was found in the political or in the religious sphere? : aaa 


says that Christians should pray for et sacramenta culturae diuinae corri- 


the Emperor, because ‘clausulam sae- 
culi acerbitates horrendas comminan- 
tem Romani imperii commeatu scimus 
retardari’ (Apol. c. 32). 

1 Cf. c. 6, év wepirouy 6 Lwrhp 7Oev 
els rov Kdopov, kal avrds [i.e. the Anti- 
christ] duolws édedcerar. Elsewhere 
(ce. 15) Hippolytus describes the Anti- 
christ as rvpavvos kal Bacwdevs, KpiThs 
dewwds, vids Tod diaBddov. 

2 For ‘Ambrosiaster’ and Pelagius 
see the List of Commentaries. 

3 The passage may be given in full 
according to the correct reading of the 
Karlsruhe ms., kindly supplied by Prof. 
Souter; in this short extract it differs 
in nine places from the text of the 
Pseudo-Jerome in Migne: ‘Supra omni- 
potentiam et aeternitatem se iactabit 


gere uel augere se dicet, et templum 
Hierusolymae restaurare temptabit 
omnesque legis caerimonias reparare 
tantum ut veritatis Christi euangelium 
soluat, quae res Iudaeos eum pro 
Christo suscipere persuadebit, in suo, 
non in dei, nomine uenientem.’ 

4 In Chrysostom we find again the 
attempt to associate Nero with Anti- 
christ: NepGva évrav0d gdnow woavei 
témov dvta Tod dyTiXpioTOD...ckal Kadds 
elre, TO pvoTHpiov’ TovTéoTY, ob PavepOs, 
Qs éxeivos, ode amrnpvOpacudvws (Hom. 
iv. in II. ad Thess.). Theodoret, on the 
other hand, thinks that the Apostle 
has in view the heresies that were 
beginning to spring up (ras dvadvueloas 
aipécets) within the Church itself. 
According to Ephrem Syrus (Comm. in 
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while it is further significant to notice, in view of later developments, that, 

according to the testimony of Augustine}, there were already some who, 

despairing apparently of finding a consistent literal interpretation for the 

different details, had come to apply it in a general way to all forms of evil 

as they arose in the Church. 
ii. The Middle Ages. 

During the earlier portion of the Middle Ages this prophetic interpreta- 
tion of the passage as an inspired description of what was actually to happen 
in the great Day of the Lord continued to prevail, not however without such 
modifications as were required by the changing relations between Church 
and State, and the divisions that were arising within the Church itself. 
Already too there were increasing signs of the tendency, afterwards to 
become so marked, to find at least partial fulfilments of the prophecy in 
contemporary historical events. 

Thus in the Eastern Church, struggling for bare existence against the 
forces of Islamism, Muhammad was readily identified with Antichrist, while 
in the Western Church the arrogant pretensions of some of the Church’s 
own rulers had already begun to lead to whispers of the possibility of 
a Papal Antichrist. It is a curious fact indeed that the first traces of such 
a view seem actually to have come from an occupant of the Papal See itself, 
when, towards the close of the sixth century, Gregory I., in denouncing the 
claims of the contemporary Byzantine patriarch, went the length of saying 
that whoever arrogates to himself the title of ‘universal priest’ is a pre- 
cursor of Antichrist and described the title as ‘erroris nomen, stultum 
ac superbum vocabulum, perversum, nefandum, scelestum vocabulum, 
nomen blasphemiae”’ Four centuries later Arnulph, Bishop of Orleans, 
declared much to the same effect at the Council of Rheims (a.p. 991) that if 
the Roman Pontiff was destitute of charity, and puffed up with knowledge, 
he was Antichrist. It was only therefore giving statements such as these a 
general application when in the twelfth century Joachim of Floris in his 
Enchiridion in Apocalypsim began to trace a correspondence between the 
warnings of the Apocalypse and the evils of his tinve—a mode of interpre- 
tation which another Franciscan, John Oliva, followed up by asserting that 
in the opinion of some Antichrist would be a ‘pseudo-papa%’ 

When such hints were thrown out within the Church itself, one can 
readily understand that they were eagerly laid hold of by all who, on grounds 


Ep. Pauli, Venice 1893, p. 193) Anti- 
christ is to be a circumcised Jew of 
the tribe of Judah (‘ex ipso populo et 
ex tribu Judae, neque in praeputio, sed 
in circumcisione’) who, imitating the 
eoming of the Lord, is to take his 
place in the Church itself, but who for 
the time being is ‘restrained’ by the 
Jewish Temple-worship and afterwards 
by the preaching of the Apostles (see 
further Wohlenberg, p. 194 f.). 


1 De Civ. Dei xx. 19 ‘alii...non 
putant dictum, nisi de malis et fictis, 
qui sunt in Ecclesia.’ Augustine him- 
self despaired apparently of finding a 
correct interpretation for the passage: 
‘Ego prorsus quid dixerit, me fateor 
ignorare’ (ut s.). 

2 Ep. xxxiii. lib. vil. p. 891, Opera 
m1. Migne. 

3 See Swete Apoc. p. ceviii f. 
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of liberty or morality, found themselves obliged to oppose the Roman this view 
hierarchy, and that the identification of the Papacy with Antichrist amongst 
gradually became a commonplace amongst the sects. At first apparently euiaad 
it was only an individual that was thought of, but from this the transition qijer- 
was easy to a succession of individuals or a polity, as when Wycliffe asserted archy. 

of the Pope generally that he did not seem to be ‘the vicar of Christ, 

but the vicar of Antichrist}, and in the last year of his life (1384) wrote a 

treatise De Christo et suo adversario Antichristo, in which he identified 

the Pope with Antichrist for twelve reasons, many of these being applicable 

to the Pope as such. 


iii, The Reformed Church. 


The reference of Antichrist to the Papal Hierarchy continued to be the iii. The 
prevailing view of the Reformers. And such stress was laid on it by Reformed 
Luther in the great controversial writings of 1520 and succeeding years? that ie 
it found a place in the Articles of Smalkald which, under his influence, were yjew, = 
adopted in 1537 by a number of evangelical theologians as their rule of Papacy= 
faith®. In England both Houses of Convocation decreed in’ 1606 that Anti- 

“if any man shall affirm that the intolerable pride of the Bishop of Rome, christ. 
for the time still being, ... doth not argue him plainly to be the Man of Sin, 
mentioned by the Apostle, he doth greatly err’’ And a few years later the 
Translators of our A.V. complimented King James for having by means of 

his tractate Apologia pro Juramento Fidelitatis ‘given such a blow to that 

man of sin, as will not be healed.” A section of the Westminster Confession 

of Faith is devoted to defending the same view. And, with a few honourable 
exceptions, the equation ‘the Pope, or the Papacy, is Antichrist’ may be 

said to have been the prevailing view of Protestant exegetes for a period of 

about two hundred years®. 


1 Dial. 31. 73 ‘videtur papam non 
esse Christi vicarium, sed vicarium 
antichristi.’ Elsewhere he goes the 
length of saying that no man is better 
fitted to be the vicar of Satan than the 
Roman pontiff himself (‘ ut sit vicarius 
principalis Satanae et praecipuus anti- 
christus’ de Blasphemia ¢. 3), and 
characterizes his legates as ‘a latere 
antichristi.’ 

2 On rith Oct. 1520 Luther writes, 
‘Jetzt bin ich um vieles freier, nach- 
dem ich endlich gewiss geworden bin, 
dass der Papst der Antichrist ist’ 
(Briefwechsel, ed. Enders ii. 491), and 
to this conviction he clung to the end 
of his life; see Preuss op. cit. p. 145 ff. 

3 In the later authoritative Latin 
translation of these Articles the refer- 
ence runs as follows: ‘Haec doctrina 


praeclare ostendit, papam esse ipsum 
verum Antichristum, qui supra et 
contra Christum sese extulit et evexit, 
quandoquidem Christianos non vult 
esse salvos sine sua potestate, quae 
tamen nihil est, et a deo nec ordinata 
nec mandata est. Hoe proprie lo- 
quendo est se efferre supra et contra 
deum, sicut Paulus 2 Thess. ii. lo- 
quitur.’ 

4 Cardwell Synodalia i. p. 379. 

5 The position of Calvin (Comm. ad 
loc.) is interesting. While agreeing in 
the general reference of Antichrist to 
the Papacy (‘Quid, obsecro, est se 
efferre supra omne quod numen repu- 
tatur, si hoc Papa non facit?’), he 
finds the restraining influence in the 
limited diffusion of the Gospel. Not 
till the Gospel was preached to the 
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But not to dwell further on asystem of interpretation which has nothing 
to commend it except the ease with which it lends itself to partisan 
purposes}, it is of more importance to trace the rise of certain new methods 
of apocalyptic interpretation, which have powerfully affected the view taken 
of this passage in modern times, 

iv. Modern Views. 

(1) Amongst these a prominent place must be given to the tendency to 
regard the whole conception in a purely ideal manner. Unable to agree 
with a method of interpretation in which personal references and animosities 
played so large a part, the followers of this system understood the passage 
in a general or spiritual sense. The concrete individual traits of the Pauline 
picture were wholly ignored, or else treated simply as symbolic representa- 
tions of certain great principles always at work in the Church and the world. 

Of this tendency C. L. Nitzschis a striking example? Inthe Appendix 
to his Essays De Revelatione (1808), starting from the assumption that the 
mapovoia is a ‘factum ideale, not to be looked for at any definite time 
or place, but whenever and wherever faith needs to be strengthened, he 
goes on to say that, as regards the Man of lawlessness, no such man ever 
has existed or apparently will exist (‘nusquam quisquam fuit nec in 
posterum futurus esse videtur’). St Paul, that is to say, in his whole re- 
presentation was influenced by subjective considerations, and without any 
regard to the historic truthfulness of his picture desired only the edifica- 
tion of his readers. 

Others who followed in this direction, without perhaps going the same 
length, or losing sight so entirely of objective realities, were such expositors 
as Pelt in Germany, who lays down as a preliminary condition to his whole 
discussion that St Paul was looking for no visible Return of Christ3, and 
Jowett in England, who for a guide to the Apostle’s meaning in this 
particular passage lays stress on his ‘habitual thought’ as revealed in such 
passages as Col. ii. 8, 16, or the spiritual combat of Rom. vii. 


whole world, would the Man of Sin be more scientific methods in the inter- 


manifested (‘Haec igitur dilatio erat, 
donee completus esset Evangelii cur- 
sus: quia gratuita ad salutem invitatio 
ordine prior erat’). 

1 It is hardly to be wondered at that 
many Romanist scholars (e.g. Estius 
+1613) should adopt the methods of 
their opponents, and retaliate by as- 
serting that the Pauline apostacy was 
rather to be found in defection from 
Rome, and that consequently Luther 
and his followers were the real Anti- 
christ. At the same time it is right 
to notice that to the Jesuit scholars 
Ribeira (+1601) and Alcasar (t 1613) 
belongs the credit of inaugurating 


pretation of the Apocalypse: see Swete 
Apoc. p. ecix f. 

2 On Nitzsch’s position see especi- 
ally Bornemann p. 428 ff. 

3 P. 185 ‘...tenentes, illum Christi 
adventum a Paulo non visibilem habi- 
tum.’ De Wette is even more explicit 
in declaring that ‘ whoever finds more 
than a subjective outlook of the Apostle 
into the future of the Christian Church 
from his own historical position falls 
into error,’ and that to expect any 
actual embodiment of Satan is ‘con- 
trary alike to the reflective under- 
standing and the pious feeling.’ 
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The practical advantages of this view are at once apparent. The 
prophecy is made universally applicable, and lessons can be drawn from it 
for all succeeding generations of readers, whatever the special circumstances 
in which they find themselves. But this result is only reached by depriving 
the very literal and precise statements of the passage of all definite 
meaning, and consequently we are not surprised to find that a large 
and influential body of English expositors, while applying the truths of the 
prophecy continuously throughout the whole course of the world’s history 
lay stress at the same time on their final and complete embodiment at the English 
end of the days. Amongst supporters of this view it is sufficient to ¢*Positors. 
mention such names as Alford, Ellicott, Hadie, Alexander, Dods, and most 
recently Findlay, according to whom, ‘The ideal Antichrist conceived 
by Scripture, when actualized, will mould himself upon the lines of the 
Antichrists whose career the Church has already witnessed’ (p. 231). But 
however true this may be as an application of the Apostle’s words, it 
contributes little or nothing to their interpretation}, or to the exact 
meaning they must have conveyed to their first writer or readers. So far 
from their conceiving an ‘ideal’ Antichrist, ‘there is scarcely,’ in Findlay’s 
own words already quoted elsewhere (p. 164), ‘a more matter-of-fact 
prediction in the Bible” And it is not until the expositor has succeeded 
in forming some idea of the genesis and reference of its varied details, that 
he can hope to apply with any degree of success the underlying law or 
principle to present-day needs. It is only therefore in keeping with the 
growth of the historical spirit that alongside of this more subjective school 
of criticism, there should have been a determined attempt to find the real 
key to the passage in the historical circumstances of the time when it was 
written. 

For the rise of this method of interpretation, which is generally known (2) The 
as the practerist or historical to distinguish it from the futurist or /storicat 
oe . . : . view. 

predictive method, we can go back as far as Grotius who in his Annotationes pagin- 
(Paris, 1644), starting from the untenable position that the Epistles were nings of 
written in the second year of Caligula, found the fulfilment of the passage in this view. 
that Emperor's desire to set up a statue of himself in Jerusalem (Jos. Antz. 

xviii. 261 (viii. 2), cp. Suet. Calig. xxii. 33), the restraining power being the 
proconsul Vitellius, ‘vir apud Judaeos gratiosus et magnis exercitibus 
imperans, and the dvoyos, who was wrongly dissociated from the Man of 
lawlessness himself, Simon Magus. Wetstein on the other hand identified 

the Man of lawlessness with Titus, on the ground that his army brought 

their standards into the Temple, offered sacrifices to them, and proclaimed 

the Emperor as avroxpdrwp (Jos. B.S. vi. 6. 1), while Déllinger preferred to 

think of the youthful Nero, restrained by the efforts of the dull Claudius. 

Apart too from these distinctive references to the Imperial House Varieties 
another important band of scholars sought the apostasy referred to rather 1 its ap- 
in the revolt of the Jews from the Roman yoke—the restraining power ? rene: 
being found either in their leaders who were against the revolt (Le Clere), 
or in the prayers of the Christians who warded off for a time the destruction 


1 For some good remarks on the two very different things see Denney 
difficulty caused by confusing these Thess, p. 317 f. 
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of Jerusalem (Schéttgen), or, if an individual had to be sought, in the 
influence of such a man as James the Just (Wieseler). 

It soon became obvious indeed that this system lent itself to almost end- 
less modifications and combinations in accordance with the predilections of 
its supporters. And we can understand therefore the relief with which in 
the beginning of last century an application of it was hailed, which for 
a time seemed to command widespread assent. 

Its author was Kern! who, starting with the postulate that the whole 
passage was written under the influence of the Apocalypse, found the Man 
of lawlessness in the widespread belief in Nero Redivivus, the restraining 
power in Vespasian and his son Titus, and the apostasy in the wickedness of 
the Jews in their war against the Romans. This line of interpretation was 
adopted by Baur?, Weizsicker?, Holtzmann!, and Schmiedel5, to mention 
only a few representative names. But apart from the consideration that, if 
accepted, it would be fatal to the authenticity of the Epistle, in which we 
have already found good reason for believing (Intr. p. Ixxvi ff.), it is wrecked 
on the fact that the mapovoia referred to by St Paul cannot be understood 
of the period of the destruction of Jerusalem, as the theory requires, but 
only of the second and personal coming of the Lord Jesus Himself. On this 
the evidence of the Epistles is quite decisive. And in view of it it is 
unnecessary to spend time in showing that, even were it otherwise, the 
precise traits of the Pauline picture are not fulfilled in Caligula, Nero®, or 
any other Emperor of the period, though we must not lose sight of the fact 
that some of the actions of the first-named may have influenced the 
Apostle’s language’. 

The real roots of his delineation are however, as we have already 
had occasion to notice, to be sought elsewhere. And it is one of the great 
services of what may be known as the traditional view to have drawn 
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1 Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
li. 1839, p. 145 ff. 

2 Theol. Jahrbiicher xiv. 1855, p. 
141 ff., translated as Appendix m1. to 
the Engl. ed. of Paul, His Life and 
Works (Lond. 1873—5). 

® Das apost. Zeitalter p. 521, Engl. 
Tr. ii. p. 193 f. ‘It is impossible that 
anything else can have been meant 
than the Neronic Antichrist, who at 
present is delayed by the living Em- 
peror, and who in his own time will 
be supported by the deceit of false 
prophecy (cf. Rev. xiii).’ ; 

4 Hinl? p. 217 ‘Zur Conception 
eines Bildes wie Apoc. 13...bat Nero 
gesessen.’ 

5 Hand. Comm. zu 2 Thess. ii. r—12 
‘Nur die zeitgeschichtliche Deutung 
hat wissenschaftliches Recht.’ 

6 So strong an opponent of the 


Epistle’s authenticity as Wrede says 
pointedly, ‘Die Deutung der Stelle 
auf Nero ist jedenfalls griindlich er- 
schiittert’ (Echtheit p. 1). Similarly 
Pfleiderer (Urchristentum? p. 97 f., 
Engl. Tr. i. p. 138 f.) while postulating 
the close affinity of the Pauline repre- 
sentations with Rev. xiii., xvii., xix., 
xx., admits that ‘the - distinctive 
features which in the Johannine 
apocalypse point to the legend of the 
return of Nero are completely wanting 
in 2 Thess.’ 

7 For the relation of the Pauline 
picture to Caligula see Klépper Der 
zweite Brief an die Thess. p. 53, and 
ef. Spitta Urchristentum i. p. 148 
‘Es handelt sich hier eben um die 
Anwendung der Caligula-Apokalypse 
auf eine neue Zeit.’ 
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attention afresh to how largely the whole delineation grew out of the Jewish 
experiences of the Apostle. For not only did the uncompromising hostility 
of his Jewish fellow-countrymen suggest to St Paul the source whence the 
crowning development of evil was to manifest itself (see pp. xxviii, xxxifi), 
but he was led to fall back on O.T. prophecy and current Jewish Apocalyptic 
for the actual details which he worked up into his dread picture. 

This line of interpretation is by no means new. From the earliest times 
the depeudence of many traits in the Pauline Antichrist upon the godless 
king in Daniel have been clearly recognized. But it is only in more recent 
years that increasing knowledge of the sources has made it possible to trace 
systematically the Jewish tradition lying at the base of the N.T. passage. 
According to Bousset (Hncyc. Bibl. col. 179) the credit of breaking fresh 
ground in this direction belongs to Schneckenburger!. And now Bousset Possible 
himself has endeavoured to carry the tradition still further back, and relation to 
to find in the Antichrist legend ‘a later anthropomorphic transformation’ ee 
of the old Babylonian Dragon myth, which he regards as ‘one of the 
earliest evolved by primitive man®’ The data on which this theory is built 
up are too uncertain to make it more than a very plausible conjecture 
(cf. p.159), nor, after all, even if it were more fully established, would it 
have any direct bearing on our inquiry, for certainly all thought of any 
such mythical origin of the current imagery was wholly absent from 
St Pauls mind’. In the meantime, then, we must be content with re- General 
emphasizing that it is to the Jewish apocryphal and pseudepigraphic conelu- 
writings, and especially to the prophetical books of the Greek O.T., and sion. 
the eschatological teaching of Jesus, that we must principally look foe. light 
on the outward features of the Pauliue representation. 


1 See the survey of his writings by 2 The Antichrist Legend p. 13 ff. 
Bohmer in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 3 Cf. Preuschen Z.N.T.W. ii. p. 
Theologie iv. (1859) p. 405 ff. 169 n.. 
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26, 43; the athletic ground, 17, 71, 
109; the home, 21 f., 25, 33; build- 
ing, 37, 70; warfare, 68; inversion 
of metaphors, 22, 66 

Michael, 60 

Morals, lessons in Christian, 45 ff. 

Muhammad and Antichrist, 168 


‘Name,’ significance of, 94, 113 

Nero redivivus, 1xxxvii, 172 

Old Testament, Greek, relation of 
language to, liv, lviii f. 

Order of the Epistles, xxxix 


Papacy and Antichrist, 168 f. 

Papyrus, manufacture of, 122 f.; 
examples of papyrus-letters, 127 ff. 

Papyri, Greek, use made of, viii f.; see 
Index III. 1 (0) 

Parousia of Christ, lxix f., 59 ff.; of 
Antichrist, 98 ff. 

Participle: present part. with art., 11, 
15, 26, 39, 79; With ov, 19; for the 
ind., 25 

Patristic authorities for the 
xeix ff. 

Paul as a man, xliii f.; as a mis- 
sionary, xliv ff.; ‘I Paul,’ 34, 39 

Peace, 4, 77 

Persecution at Thessalonica, xxxii, 10, 


text, 


87 

Philippians, Epistle to the, coin- 
cidences with, liii 

Place of writing of the Epistles, xxxv, 
XXXIX 

Plays on words, 19, 54, I10, II5 

Plural, epistolary, 13r f. 

Prayer: instances of, in the Epistles, 
lxv; addressed to Christ, lxvi; the 
duty of, 75 

Prepositions, uses of, in late Greek, 
12, 20, 38, 62, 95, 10g 

Prophesyings, 7 


Quotations in Pauline Epistles, 126 
Rabbinical literature cited, 35, 49, 54, 


77, 88, 115 
Readings, some variant, discussed, 5, 
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TO, 21, 30, 37, 38, 45, 51, 66, 85, 
90, 92, 103, 105, 106, 113 
Resurrection of Jesus, 15, 57; of be- 
lievers, 60 
Retaliation forbidden, 74 
Rhythm, supposed, in Pauline Epp., lvi 
Roman Empire as the restraining 
power, lxx, Ixxxviii, 101 


Salvation, 69 

Satan, 34 f., 39, 111 

Sayings of Jesus, reminiscences of, 
lix ff. 

Signature, authenticating, xcii, 129 f.; 
and see Index IV. s.v. ypddw 

Silvanus, 3 

Sleep, figurative use of, 55 ff. 

Son, Christ as, xvi 

Soteriology, Ixviii f. 

Spirit: doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
lxviii; spiritual gifts, 75 f., 96; spirit 
of man, 78 


Structure, general, of the Epistles, 
xlviii ff. 
Studies, special, on the Epistles, 
eviii f. 


Style of the Epistles, lvi f. 


Text, Greek, adopted, vii f.; authorities 
for, xciii ff. 

Thanksgiving: the Apostolic, 5, 27, 
41, 86, 106; the duty of, 75 

Thessalonica, the city of, xxi ff.; St 
Paul’s connexion with, xxvi ff.; 
general character of Church of, 
xlvi ff. 

Timothy, 3 f., 37; as supposed author 
of 2 Thess., lxxxix ff. 

Title of the Epistles, 3 

Tradition, 107 f. 

Truth and falsehood, 104 f. 

Type, 11 


Verse-divisions, unusual, in the WH. 
text, 6, 20, 25 
Versions, ancient, 

xevi ff. 

Versions, renderings from various : early 
English, 9, 10, 12, 14, 20, 33 f., 50, 55, 
73, 86; A.V. of 1611, 13, 64; German, 
32, 50, 78, 107, 110, 115; Latin, 6, 
7, 12, 17, 22, 28, 40, 41, 42, 55, 68, 
73, 78, 86, 107, 115 

Vocabulary of the Epistles, lii ff.; of 
2 Thess., lxxix f. 
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Will of God, 48 

Women, position of, 
xxvii 

Wrath, Divine, 15 


in Macedonia, 


Zoroastrianism, 1xxi 
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Secrets of Enoch 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, ty. from the Slavonic by W. R. Morfill, and 
ed. by R. H. Charles (Oxford, 1896). 


: PAGE PAGE PAGE 
ch) oe a 3 iO || Selves z . 15 
Sir. 
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Testament of Abraham 
Ed. M. R. James (Texts and Studies ii. 2, Cambridge, 1892). 


§ xiii. a : . 146 


Test. xii. patr. 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, ed. R. H. Charles (Oxford, 1908). 


Benj. iii. 4 . 61 | Levi vi. rr . 32 | Levi xviii. 12 . 160 
Jos. xx. 4 . 56 9 WAS TS 146 | Reub.iv.7 . LOT 
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Levi iii. 3 . rt 


IV. GREEK WORDS. 


This is intended to be primarily an Index to the Greek words discussed in 
the Introduction and Notes, and not a Concordance to the Epistles: in the case, 
however, of characteristic words and phrases, references have sometimes been 
given to passages which are not directly annotated. A few additional references 
have also been inserted, principally to lexical and grammatical authorities, in the 


hope that they may prove useful to the student. 


The abbreviations employed 


for this purpose are explained in the list of abbreviations, p. xiii ff. 


ayabés, I. iii. 6, v. 15, Il. ii. 16 

ayadwovvn, IT. i. rr 

dyardw, I. iv. 9; ayarnevos v6, 
I. i. 4, IL. ii. 13 

dydry, 1. i. 3, iii. 6, IL. iii. 5 (ary. 7. Ged) 

dyamrnrés, I. ii, 8 

dyyenos, Il. i. 73 ef. Nigeli p. 38 

ayidgu, Iv. 23 

ayaouds, I. iv. 7, IL. ii. 13 

dyws, I. i. 5 f., iv. 83 of yor, I, iii. 
13, IL. i. ro 

dywotvn, I. ili. 13; of. Nageli Pp. 43 

dyvoéw, I. iv. 13 

dyw, I, iv. ry 

dyv, L. ii. 2 

adepés, I. i. 43 p. xliv, of. Witkowski 
Epp. p. 38 : : 

dbiarelmrws, I. i. 2, ii, 13, ve 17 

déuxta, II. ii. 10 

dnp, I. iv. 17 

dberéw, I. iv. 8 

*AOjva, I. iii. x 

aipéouar, IL. ii. 13; ef. Nageli p. rf. 

algvidios, I. v. 3 

alwvos, II, i. 9, ii. 16 

axabapola, I. il. 3, iv. 7 

axon, I. ii. 13 

dxovw, II, iii, rx 

axpBas, I. v. 2 

ahydeaa, IL. ii, 133  adfOea, IL. ii. 
10, 12 

adnOwes, I. i. g 

adOds, I. ii. 13 

dua ctv, I. iv. 17, v. 10 

apapria, I. ii. 16, II. ii, 3 

dueumrros, I. iii. 13 

dudumrws, I. ii. 10, iii, 13, v. 23 

dun, p. 45 

dvaykn, I. iii. 7 

dvatpéw, II. ii. 8 

dvauévw, I. i. 10 

dvardnpbw, I, ii. 16 


dvéxouat, II. i. 4 

dvOpwros, I. ii, 4; 
If, ai. 3 

dviornmt, I. iv. 14, 16 

dvowia, Il. ii. 3, 7 

dvouos, II. ii. 8 

dvrarodléwut, I. iii. g, IL. i. 6 

avréxouat, Lv. 14 

dvri, Lv. 153 dv@’ wy II. ii. 10 

dvrixewar, IL. ii, 4 

divos, IL. i. 3 

aéiéw, II. i, cr 

dilws r. Oeod, I. ii, 12 

dmayyé\w, I. i. g 

amayrnows, I. iv. 17 

dmat cal dls, I. ii, 18 

dmapxy, p. 106; ef. Wilcken Ostr. i. 
P. 345 f. 

amas, II. ii, 12 

amrarn, IL. ii. 10 

aréxw, I. iv. 3, v. 22; ef. Niigeli p. 54 f. 

dé, I. i. 8, ii, 6, IL i. 9 

arrodeixvume, IL. ii, 4 

dmodidwut, I. v. 15 

dmovnckw, I. iv. 14, Vv. 10 

dmoxahiarw, II. ii. 3, 6, 8; p. 149 f. 

dmoxdduyis, IL. i. 73 p. 149 fi 

dmoxrelyw, I. ii, 15 

améd\vuymt, IL. ii. 10 

amoppavigoua, I. ii. 17 

amogracia, II. ii. 3 

amécroNos, I. ii, 6 

dmdédeva, II. ii, 3 

dpa oiv, I. v. 6, IL. ii, 15 

dpéoxw (deg), I. ii, 4, 15, iv. 1 

apmagw, I. iv. 17 

dprt, I. ii. 6, II. ii. 7 

dpros, Il. iii. 8, 12 

dpxdyyeddos, I. iv. 16; 
p. 48 f. 

dpxy, IL. ii. 13 

dobevys, I. ve 14 


6 dvOp. 7. dvoutas, 


cf. Nigeli 
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domdgoua, I. v. 26 

domacués, IL. iii, 17 

dopadea, I. v. 3 

drakréw, I. iii. 7; p. 153 f. 

draxros, Iv. 143 P. 152 

araKrers, oer ili. 6, 113 Pp. 153 

dromos, Il. 2 

avrés, 6, Li iii. 11, iv. 16, v. 23, II. ii. 
16, lil. 16 

"Ayala, I. i. 7 f.5 p. xlv 

Bdpos, I. ii, 7 

Baorrela, I. ii, 12, I. i. 5 


yap, I. ii, 1, 203; wat ydp, I. iti. 4 

yaornp, I. v. 3 

yloua yéyova, I. ii. 1; éyevduny, I. i. 
7 lil. 4 f., IL. ii. 7; eyerHOny, Li. 5 
(dis), 6, ii. 5, 7, 8, 10, 14 

yuwwonw, I, ili, 5 

ypaow, otrws, Il. iii. 17; for the 
authenticating signature cf. Mél. 
Nic. p. 130 ff. 

yenyopéw (ethical), I. v. 6, 


(meta- 
phorical) I. v. 10 
dei, p. 86 
déomat, I. iii. 10 
déxoua, I. i. 6, ii, 13, I. ii. 10 


Sjjuos, 6, P. XXiil 

ded, c. gen. I. iil. 7, iv. 2, 14 II. ii. 2 
(ws dv judy); v. ace. I. i. 5 (5: duds) 

Oidxovos, I. iil. 2 

Stapaprvpopa, I. iv. 6 

Sldwyt, I. iv. 2, 8; dy, IT. iii. 16 

dikaos, II. i. 5, 6; cf. Lift. Notes 
p. 286 f. 

Oixaiws, I. ii. 10 

dlkny Tw, II. i. g 

6u6, I. iii, a, Ve 11 

diért, I. ii. 83 cf. Mayser p. 161 

Stwypnes, I. i. 4 

dudkw, I. ve 15 

Soxiudgw, I. ii. 4 (bis), v. 21 

ddros, I. ii. 3 

66éa, I. ii. 6, 12, 20, IL. i. g, ii, 14 

doédfouar, II. iti. 1 

dovredw, I. i. g 

Ovvajus, I. i. 5, I. i. 
IL. i. 11, ii. g 

dwpedy, II. iii. 8; cf. Nageli p. 35 f. 


73 év duvdmer, 


édy, I. ii. 7; with ind. ili. 8; cay py, 
Il. ii. 3; for dy, p. 22; ef. Conybeare 
Selections p. gif. 

éaurot, I. ii. 7, 123 éavréy (for rst 
pers. plur.) I. ii. 8, I. ili. g; ef. 
Schmid Attic. i. p. 82 

eyelpw, I. i. 10 

ey (emphatic), I. ii. 18, iii. 5 

é@vos, I. ii, 16, iv. 5; ef. Niigeli p. 46 

el, I. iv. 14; ef od, c. ind., II. iii. 10, 14 


INDEXES 


eldévat, I. iv. .4 

eldos, I. v. 22 

eldwror, I. i. 9! 

elul mods, I. it. 4, IL. ii. 5 

elrep, Il. i. 6 

elpnvedw, I. v. 13 

elpyvn, I. i. 1, V. 33 6 Beds (xtptos) 7. 
elpjvns, I. v. 23, II. iii. 16 

els, I. i. 5, iv. 8; els 76 c. inf. (result), 
I. ii. 12, (purpose) IT. ii. rz 

els éxagros, I. ii. 11, Il. i. 3; cfs rov 
éva, I. v. 11 

etoodos, I. i. g, ii. 1 

elre (with the subj.), I. v. 10 

éx, I. ii. 6 

éxdlknow dodva, II, i. 8 

éxdexos, I. iv. 6; ef. Soph. Lew. s.v., 
Hicks C.R. i. p. 44 

éxdvwxw, I. ii, 15 

exkAnola Oeccadovixéwy, I. i. 1, IL. i. 13 
éxxdnotiae 7. Oeod, I. ii. rq, IL. i, 4 

éxhoyn, I. i. 4 

expevyw, I. v. 3 

édmls, I. i. 3, ii. 19, iv. 13, V. 8; éAmis 
ayaén, II. ii. 16 

éués, Il. iii. 17 

eumpooder 7. Oeod (kupiov), I. i. 3, ii. 19, 
ili. 9, 13 

é I. iv. 7, 16; for eds, i. 8; instru- 
mental, iv. 183 Geg marpl, i. t; Xp. 


"Iyo08, ii. 14; Kxuplw, ili. 8; Ady@ 
kupiov, iv. 153 dvduare 1. Kkupiou, 
II. iii. 6 


évavrtos, I. ii. 15 

évoevypya, II. i. 5 

évdoédfoua, II. 1. 

évovw, I. v. 8 

évépyea, IT. ii, g, 14 

évepyéw, I. ii. 13, II. ii. 7 

éviornut, II. ii. 2; cf. Mayser p. 374 

éveaxéw, II. iii. 13 

éveavxdomat, IT. i. 4 

evxénrw, I. ii. 18 

évopkl¢ew, I. v. 27 

évrpémouat, II. iii. 14; ef. Anz Subsidia 
p. 13 f., Witkowski Epp. p. 47 

éfarardw, II. ii. 3 

égépxouat, I. i. 8 

éinxéw, I. i. 8 

éfovdevéw, I. v. 20; cf. Soph. Lea. s.v. 
éLovdevéw 

éfovela, II. iii. 9; 
Poimandres p. 48 

éw, ol, I. iv. 12 

érera, I. iv. 17 

éml, c. gen. I. 1. 23 ©. dat. ili. 7, 9, 
iv. 7; ¢. ace. ii. 16, IL. i. 10, iii. 4 

émiBapéw, I. ii, 9, IL. iii. 8 

émtOuula, I. ii. 17, iv. §& 

émimobéw, I. iii. 6 

émoro\}, I. v. 27, IL. ii. 2, 15, iii. 14, 
17 


10, 12 


ef. Reitzenstein 
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éewioTpepw, 
p. 33 f. 
éemiowaywyy, II. ii. 5 
émipdvera, II. ii. 8; p. 148 f. 
emiparys, pp. 148, 160 


I. i. 9; ef. Anz Subsidia 


épydvouo, I. ii. g, iv. 11, IT. iii. 8, 10, 
II, 12 

épyov (micrews), I. i. 3, IL. i. 113 ded 
t. €pyov, I. v. 13 


épwrdw ‘rogo,’ I. iv. 1, v. 12, II. ii. 1; 
ef. Thumb Hellen. p. c2¢ 

égOiw, II. iii. 10 

ért, II. ii. 5 

edaryyeréfouat, I a 68 p- 141 ff. 

evaryyéduov, 76, Li il. 4; quar, I, i, §;, 


II. ii. 145 7 G08, T. ii. 2, 8, 93 
tr. xpusrod, I. iii, 2; 7. xuplov qm. 
Inood, I. i. 8; p. r4i ff 


eddoxéw, I. ii, 8; iii. 1; ¢. dat. IL ii. 


12 

evdoxla, II. i. rr 

evoxnudvus, I. iv. 12 

evyapisTéw, I. i. 25 ev mavrl edx., I. 
v. 18 

evxapiorta, I. iii. 9 

éplornut, I. v. 3 

éws (conj.), II. ii. 7 


fdw, I. iii. 8, v. 10; deds fav, I. i. g 

fnréw, I. ii. 6 

# obxl, I. ii. 19 

nryéowar, I. v. 13, II. iii. 15 

Hon, Il. ii. 7 

muepa, a, I. ve 43 qmépa xuplov, v- 25 
n Nuépa éxetvy, I. i. 10; viol Huépas, 
Tov. 5 

rvs, p. 21; cf. Herwerden Lez. s.v. 

novxatw, I. iv. 6 

jovxia, II. iii. 12 


dadrw, I. ii. 7; cf. Thumb Hellen. 
p. 215, Mél. Nic. p. 249 

Oavudtw, IL. i. 10 

Géhnua (e008), I. iv. 3, v. 18; ef. Hort 
1 Pet. p. 142 f. 

dédkw, I. ii. 18, IL. iii. 
ayvoetv, I. iv. 13 

Geodldakros, I. iv. 

Geos, 6, p. xiv; Beds warip, p. lxv 

Oecoadovieds, 1 ir, eit 

ONBw, I. iii, 4, ID. i. 6, 7 

Ortyus, I. i. 6, iii. 3, 7, IL. i. 4, 6 

Opogouat, II. ii. 2 

Owpat (mlorews), I. v. 8; for the 
‘militia Christi’ see Harnack’s 
Essay (1905), and cf. Cumont Relig. 
orient. p. xiii ff. 


10; od Oé\w 


iScos, I. ii. 145 Ta tdea, iv. 11 
iepddovAor, p. 14; cf. Herwerden Ap- 
pendix s.v. 


M. THESS. 
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Inoots, p. 135 fi.; ef. Chase Credibility 
of Acts p. 205 f. 

ixavov NaBety, p. xxix 

wa final, I. ii. 16, v. 10; semi-final, 
iv. r, v. 4, IL i. rr, iii. 1; wa py, 
I. iv. 13 

Tovdaios, I. ii. 14 

loxus, II. i. g 


xabdmep, I. li. 11; xaOdmep kat, iii. 6, 
123 iv. 5 

Kabeddes (ethical), I. v. 6; (literal) v. 7; 
(metaphorical) v. ro 

xadiew, IL. ii, 4 

kadds, I. i. 5; Kad. oldare, p. xliv 

kal in comparison, I. ii. 5; contrasting, 
ii. 18 

kaupos: pos. Karpov pas, I. ii. 173 
ev TE avToo des! II. ii. 6; Xpovor Ne 
xatpol, I. v. 13 ef. Revue d. Etudes 
grecques XV. p. 4 

xaxés, I. v. 15 

kadhéw, I. ii. 12, iv. 7, v. 24, I. ii. 14 

kadoToéw, II. iii. 13; cf. Soph. and 
Herwerden Lez. s.v. 

kanés, I. v. 20 

kapola, I. ii, 4, 17 (rpoodmrw ob xapdla), 
lil. 13 (ornpliat xapédias) 

karadapBdavw, I. v. 4 

karadeirw, I. iii. 1 

karaiiw, II. i. 5; 
p. 38 

karapyéw, II. ii. 8 

xaraprifw, I. iii, 10; cf. Mayser p. 20f. 

xarevOvve, I, iii, r1, II. iii. 

Karexer, Lv. 21; IL. il. 6, 7; p. 155 ff. 

cavxnows, I. ii. 19 

ketwat, I. o 3 

xédevoua, I. iv. 16 

xevos, I. ii, 13 els Kevdv, iii. 5 

knptoow, I. ii. 9 

Kdémrys, I. v. 2, 4 

kdjos, IL. i. 11 

Kotwdouat, I. iv. 13 ff. 

xodakla, I. ii, 5 

komidw, I. ve. 2 

kémros, joe: 3 ili. 
ii. 9, 1. iu. 8 

kparéw, ¢. acc., IL. i, 153 p. 155 

kplvw, IT. ii. 12 

kplous, IL. i. 5 

Krdopa, I. iv. . 

cvpeos, p. 136 ff.; cf. Hort 1 Pet. 

p. 30 ff., and for the legal use of 

nee in the papyri see Archiv iv. 
p. 80 ff. 

kwdvw, I. it. 16 


ef. Anz Subsidia 


5; KOmos K. 6x 60s, 


Aadgw, I, i. 8; ef. McClellan Gospels 
p. 383 ff. ; ne 
Abyos, I. i. 5; 6 Adyos, 1.6; Geod, ii. 13; 
kuplov, i. 8, iv. 15, IL. iii. 1; qudr, 


13 
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II. ili. 14; xodaxlas, I. ii, 55 axojs, 
ii. 13; €v 7. Abyous, iV. 18; dud Adyou, 
IL. ii. 2, 155 epyw kK. Adyy, Ue 17 

Rods’ of Noemi, I. iv. 13, Vv. 65 owrdv, 
iv. 1; 70 Aouréy, II. ili. 1 


Makedovia, I. i. 7 £., iv. 

paxpoduuéw, I. v. 14 

paddov (intensive), I. iv. 1, ro 

paptipov, II. i. 10 

papripouat, I. ii, 12 

pdprus, I. ii. 5, 10 

peOboxona, I. v. 7 

pedtw, I. ve 73 of. 
Poimandres p. 240 f. 

HéXdkw, I. iil. 4 

ev (solitarium), I. ii, 18 

péoos, I. ii. 75 éx wécou, IL. ii. 7 

pera, I. i. 6, IL. iii. t2 

peTadlowpt, I. is 8 

uw with pres. imp., L. v. 19; with aor. 
subj., IL. iii. 135 wp rws, I. iil. 5 

Mineopat, II. iii. 7, 9 

punts, I. i. 6, ii. 14 

pyvelav rroueio Bat, I. i. 2; prelav éxev, 
iii. 6 

pynpovedw, cv. gen. I, i. 3; 
II. ii. g 

povoy, II, ii. 7 

pévos, I. ili. 1 

poxOos Vv. KéTos 

puorhpiov, II. ii. 7; of. Hatch Essays 
p. 57 ff 


10; p. xlv 


Reitzenstein 


c. acc. 


vads, Il. ii. 4 

vexpos, I. i. 10, iv. 16 

vepédy, I. iv. 17 

vhmeos, I. ii. 7 

vipu, I. v. 6, 8; ef. Hort 1 Pet. p. 65f. 

vovderéw, I. v. 12, 14, II. iii. 15 

voos, II. ii. 2 

viv, : iii. 8, II. ii. 6 

wv, L. ve. 2, 55 73 YUKTOS K. uépas, 
I. ii. 9, iii. 10, II. ii. 8 

6 demonstrative, I. v. 27, IL. iii. 14 

066s, I. iii, ir 

oléa, I. i. 4; xaOws oldare, 1.i.5, p. xliv 

olkodowéw, I, vy. 11 

olos, I. i. 5 

dreOpos, I. v. 3; Od. alwycos, II. i. y 

oduydpuxos, I. ve 14 

ordkAnpos, I. v. 23 

8dos, I. iv. 10 

ddoreAys, I. v. 23 

dpelpopat, I. ii. 8 

évoya, IL. i. 12, iii. 6; of. Herwerden 
s.v., and Mél, Nic. p. 253 

érotos, I. i. g 

brrws, IL. i. 12 

opaire Mh, I. v.55 

épyy, 9, 1. i. to, ii. 16 


INDEXES 


dotws, i it 10 

OoTLs, 93 ef. 
ees p- 199 f. 

éray with aor. subj., Il. i. 10 

ére, I. iii. 4, II. iii, 10 

ére demonstrative, I. i. 5, ii. 13, iii. 4 
causal, I. iv. 16, v. 9, IL. i. 3, il. 13 


Dieterich Unter- 


od with part., I. ii. 4; od wy, Liv. 15; 
obx Ore, IIT. iii. g 

obé, I. ii. 3 

ovpavos, I. i. ro, iv. 16, IL. i. 7 


ovre, I. ii. 5, 6 

otrws, I. ii. 4, iv. 14, IL. iii. 17 (ofrws 
ypagw) 

ovxi, I. li. 5 

dpetrw, II. i, 3, ii. 13 


mados, I. iv. 5 

mwavrore, I. i. 12, ii. 16, iii. 6, iv. 17, 
v.15, 16; II. i. 3, 17, ii. 13 

waTupos, P. 122 

mwapd c. gen., I. ii. 13, iv. 1, II. iii. 6, 
8; c. dat. II. i. 6 

maparyyenla, I. iv. 2 

mapayyéddw, Liv. 11, IL. iii. 4,6, 10, 12 

mapddoots, II. ii. 15, ili. 6 

mapaxahéw, I. ii, 12; ©. iva, I. iv. 1; 
ec. inf. iv. ro 

mapd«hnows, I. ii, 3, I. ii. 16 

mapahauBdvw, I. ii. 13, iv. 1; mapeda- 
Booar p. 113, cf. Conybeare Selections 
P- 32 

mapauvdéouar, I. ii. rr, v. 14 

Trapovala, I, ii. 19, iii. 13; iv. 15; Vs 23; 
II. ii. 1, 8, ee p. 145 ff. 

rappyodvouat, I . ii. 2 

mas, I. ili. 12, 13, v. 26, IL. iii. 16, 18; 
év wavtl, I. v. 18; dad wavrés, II. iii. 
16 

maoxw, I. ii, 14, IL. 

marnp, I. ii. 113 (of ‘Gen Ee Ty Bs, 35 
lil, 11, 13, Il. Ts 45 dy Ty 16, Ch 
p. Ixvf. 

IlafXos (emph.), I. ii. 18 

melOw, II. iii. 4 

mepagcw, I, iii. 5 

méurw, IL. ii. 11 

mepl dé, I. iv. g, Vv. 1 

meprepyacouar, IT. iii. 11 

mepixepadaia, I. v. § 

mepthelmouat, I. iv. 15, 17 

mepuraréw, I. il. 12 

mrepurrolnors, I. v. g, IL. ii. 14 

mepicoedw, I, iil. 12, iv. 1, 10 

meptacorépws, I. ii, 17 

miorevw, I, iv. 143 6 mecrevwr, I. i. 7, 
ii. 10, (33; 6 miorevdoas, II. i. 10; 
morevouar c. acc. I, ii, 4 

mloris, 4, Il. ili. 2; mpds 7. Oedv, 1. i. 8; 
épyov miarews, I. i. 3, IL. i. 113 mioris 
x. aydrn, I. iii. 6, v. 8 

morés, I. v. 24, IL, iii, 3 


IV. GREEK WORDS 


wavy, I. ii, 3, IL. ii. 11 

mreovagw, I. ili. 12, IT. i. 3 

mreovextéw, I. iv. 6 

mheovetia, I. ii. 5 

mdynpogopia, I. i. 5 

mdypow, IT. i. 14 

mvebua, I. v. 19, 23, Il. ii. 2, 133 of 
Christ, II. ii. 8; rvedua ayioy, I. i. 
5, 6, iv. 8 

mow, I. ve 24 

movnpos, I.-v. 22, II. iii. 2, 3 

mopveta, I. iv. 3 

mpayua, I. iv. 6 

tpdoow, I, iv. 11 

mpototnut, I. v. 12 

mporéyw, I. iii. 4, iv. 6 

mpoTacxw, I. ii. 2 

mpos c. ace. after verb of rest, I. iii. 4, 
IL. ii. 5, iii. 1; mpos 76 ¢. inf., I. ii. g 

mpocevxy, I. i. 2 

mpocetxouat, I ov. 173 
wa, IL. i. rt, iii. 1 

Tpocwrm od kapdia, I. ii, 17 

mpdgpacs, I. ii, 5 

mpopyrela, I. v. 20 

mpopyrns, I. ii. 15 

mpOrov, I. iv. 16 

wip, II. i. 8 

mas, I. i. 93 TO mas, iv. £ 


Tpocevxomat 


ptowac (éx), I. i. to, (ard) II. iii. 2; 
ef. Anz Subsidia p. 19 f. 


caivouat, I. ili. 3; see also craivopa 

cahevw, II. ii. 2 

oddmyé, I. iv. 16 

Daravas, I. ii. 18, II. ii. 9 

oBévvum, I, v. 19 

oéBacua, II. ii. 4 

onuetov, II, ii. g, iii. 17 

onuecdouat, IT. ili, rq 

craivoua, p. 38; cf. also Z.N.T.. 
vill. p. 242 

Dirovavés, I. i. 1, IL. i. 

oxedos, I. iv. 4 

oxéros, I. v. 4 f. 

omovdd¢w, I. ii, 17 

oréyw, I, iii. 1, 5 

oré\Aopar, II, iii. 6 

orépavos, I. ii. 19; 
Lex. s.v. 

oryjxw, I, iii, 8, II. ii. 15; cf. Conybeare 
Selections p. 42 

ornpifw, I. iii. 2, 13, IL. ii. 17, iii. 3; 
ef. Anz Subsidia p. 20 f. 

ounpurérns, I. ii, 14 

oly v. dua 

ouvavaulyyuwat, II. iii, 14 

ouvepybs, Pp. 37 

owtw, I. iit. 16, II. ii. 10 

oOma, I, v. 23 


ef. Herwerden 
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owrnpla, I. v. 8, 9, IL. ii. 13 


raxéws, II. ii. 2 

téxvov, I, ii. 7, 11 

réXos eis, I. ii. 16 

répas, II. ii. g 

tnpéw, I. ve. 23 

riOnu, I. v. 9 

ruin, I, iv. 4 

Tiuddeos, I. i. r, ili. 2, 6, ID. i. rr 

tivw, II. i. g 

76 with inf., I. iii. 3 

Tovyapoby, I. iv. 8 

Towotros, II. iii. 12 

romos, I. i. 8 

Tore, IL. ii. 8 

tpéxw, IL. iii, 1 

rpomos, II. ii. 3, iii. 16 

tpopés, I. ii. 7 

romos, I. i. 7, II. iii. g; ef. Herwerden 
Lex, $0. 


UBplfw, I. ii. 2 

vids (of Christ), I. i. 10; gwrds x. 
apépas, Vv. 53 7. dmwdelas, IT. ii. 3 

braxovw, IL. i. 8, iii. 14 

brép, I. iii. 2, IL. i. 4, 5, ii. 13 p. 69 

brepaipowat, IL. ii. 4 

brepavidvw, Il. i. 3 

brepBaivw, I. iv. 6 

bepexmepioood, I. ili. 10, v. 13 

vord, Ls diy. Te 

brouovy, I. i. 3, II. 

vorépnua, I. iil. 10 


i. 4, ili. 5 


mn 


podvw, I. ii. 16, iv. 1 
prradedpia, I. iv. g 
pirnpa, I. v. 26 
Pidurmot, I. ii. 2 
proriuéopat, I. iv. 16 
prog, II. i. 8 
gurdoow, IL. iii. 3 
pwr, I. iv. 16 

pes, I. ve 5 


xalpw, I. iii. 9, v. 16 

xapd, I. i. 6, ii, rg f., ill. g 

xaps, I. iva, v. 28, IL. i. 2, 12, ii. 16, 
iii. 18 

xelp, I. iv. rr, IL. ili. 17 

xpeiav exew, I. i. 8 

Xpiords, p. 136 ff. 

xpovos, I. v. 1; see also katpds 


weddos, II. ii. 9, 11 
yuxy, I. ii. 8, v. 23 


bs, I. v. 3 

@pa, I. ii. 17 

ws édv, I. ii. 73 ws dru, IT. ii. 2 
wore consecutive, I. i. 4 
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